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ECHOES OF THE JAZZ AGE 


By F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 


ec 
Tw Side of Paradise” at its pub- 
lication in 1920 was the first signal of the coming turbulent decade. 
“Tales of the Jazz Age” (1922) gave the period a name. That age is 
dead. It went over the hill with its boom companion, Prosperity. 
Scott Fitzgerald, who was in the thick of it and portrayed the social 
changes of the times in these and other books, writes its obituary. 


Age with perspective, and without 

being suspected of premature ar- 
teriosclerosis, Many people still suc- 
cumb to violent retching when they hap- 
pen upon any of its characteristic words 
—words which have since yielded in 
vividness to the coinages of the under- 
world. It is as dead as were the Yellow 
Nineties in 1902. Yet the present writer 
already looks back to it with nostalgia. 
It bore him up, flattered him and gave 
him more money than he had dreamed 
of, simply for telling people that he felt 
as they did, that something had to be 
done with all the nervous energy stored 
up and unexpended in the War. 

The ten-year period that, as if reluc- 
tant to die outmoded in its bed, leaped to 
a spectacular death in October, 1929, be- 
gan about the time of the May Day riots 
in 1919. When the police rode down the 
demobilized country boys gaping at the 
orators in Madison Square, it was the 


T is too soon to write about the Jazz 
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sort of measure bound to alienate the 
more intelligent young men from the 
prevailing order. We didn’t remember 
anything about the Bill of Rights until 
Mencken began plugging it, but we did 
know that such tyranny belonged in the 
jittery little countries of South Europe. 
If goose-livered business men had this 
effect on the government, then maybe we 
had gone to war for J. P. Morgan’s loans 
after all. But, because we were tired of 
Great Causes, there was no more than a 
short outbreak of moral indignation, 
typified by Dos Passos’ “Three Soldiers.” 
Presently we began to have slices of the 
national cake and our idealism only 
flared up when the newspapers made 
melodrama out of such stories as Hard- 
ing and the Ohio Gang or Sacco and 
Vanzetti. The events of 1919 left us cyni- 
cal rather than revolutionary, in spite of 
the fact that now we are all rummaging 
around in our trunks wondering where 
in hell we left the liberty cap—“I know 
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I had it”—and the moujik blouse. It was 
characteristic of the Jazz Age that it had 
no interest in politics at all. 


It was an age of miracles, it was an age 
of art, it was an age of excess, and it was 
an age of satire. A Stuffed Shirt, squirm- 
ing to blackmail in a lifelike way, sat 
upon the throne of the United States; a 
stylish young man hurried over to repre- 
sent to us the throne of England. A 
world of girls yearned for the young 
Englishman; the old American groaned 
in his sleep as he waited to be poisoned 
by his wife, upon the advice of the fe- 
male Rasputin who then made the ulti- 
mate decision in our national affairs. But 
such matters apart, we had things our 
way at last. With Americans ordering 
suits by the gross in London, the Bond 
Street tailors perforce agreed to moder- 
ate their cut to the Amcrican long-waist- 
ed figure and loose-fitting taste, some- 
thing subtle passed to America, the style 
of man. During the Renaissance, Fran- 
cis the First looked to Florence to trim 
his leg. Seventeenth-century England 
aped the court of France, and fifty years 
ago the German Guards officer bought 
his civilian clothes in London. Gentle- 
man’s clothes—symbol of “the power 
that man must hold and that passes from 
race to race.” 

We were the most powerful nation. 
Who could tell us any longer what was 
fashionable and what was fun? Isolated 
during the European War, we had be- 
gun combing the unknown South and 
West for folkways and pastimes and 
there were more ready to hand. 

The first social revelation created a 
sensation out of all proportion to its 
novelty. As far back as 1915 the un- 
chaperoned young people of the smaller 
cities had discovered the mobile privacy 
of that automobile given to young Bill 
at sixteen to make him “self-reliant.” At 
first petting was a desperate adventure 
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even under such favorable conditions, 
but presently confidences were ex- 
changed and the old commandment 
broke down. As early as 1917 there were 
references to such sweet and casual dalli- 
ance in any number of the Yale Record 
or the Princeton Tiger. 

But petting in its more audacious 
manifestations was confined to the 
wealthier classes—among other young 
people the old standards prevailed until 
after the War, and a kiss meant that a 
proposal was expected, as young officers 
in strange cities sometimes discovered 
to their dismay. Only in 1920 did the veil 
finally fall—the Jazz Age was in flower. 

Scarcely had the staider citizens of the 
republic caught their breaths when the 
wildest of all generations, the generation 
which had been adolescent during the 
confusion of the War, brusquely shou!- 
dered my contemporaries out of the way 
and danced into the limelight. This 
was the generation whose girls drama- 
tized themselves as flappers, the genera- 
tion that corrupted its elders and even- 
tually overreached itself less through 
lack of morals than through lack of taste. 
May one offer in exhibit the year 1922! 
That was the peak of the younger gener- 
ation, for though the Jazz Age contin- 
ued, it became less and less an affair of 
youth. 

The sequel was like a children’s party 
taken over by the elders, leaving the 
children puzzled and rather neglected 
and rather taken aback. By 1923. their 
elders, tired of watching the carnival 
with ill-concealed envy, had discovered 
that young liquor will take the place of 
young blood, and with a whoop the 
orgy began. The younger generation 
was starred no longer. 

A whole race going hedonistic, de- 
ciding on pleasure. The precocious inti- 
macies of the younger generation would 
have come about with or without pro- 
hibition—they were implicit in the at- 
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tempt to adapt English customs to 
American conditions. (Our South, for 
example, is tropical and early maturing 
—it has never been part of the wisdom 
of France and Spain to let young girls go 
unchaperoned at sixteen and seventeen.) 
But the general decision to be amused 
that began with the cocktail parties of 
1921 had more complicated origins. 


The word jazz in its progress toward 
sespectability has meant first sex, then 
dancing, then music. It is associated with 
a state of nervous stimulation, not unlike 
that of big cities behind the lines of a 
war. To many English the War still goes 
on because all the forces that menace 
them are still active—Wherefore eat, 
drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die. But different causes had now 
brought about a corresponding state in 
America—though there were entire 
classes (people over fifty, for example) 
who spent a whole decade denying its 
existence even when its puckish face 
peered into the family circle. Never did 
they dream that they had contributed to 
it. The honest citizens of every class, 
who believed in a strict public morality 
and were powerful enough to enforce 
the necessary legislation, did not know 
that they would necessarily be served by 
criminals and quacks, and do not really 
believe it to-day. Rich righteousness had 
always been able to buy honest and in- 
telligent servants to free the slaves or 
the Cubans, so when this attempt col- 
lapsed our elders stood firm with all the 
stubbornness of people involved in a 
weak case, preserving their righteous- 
ness and losing their children. Silver- 
haired women and men with fine old 
faces, people who never did a conscious- 
ly dishonest thing in their lives, still as- 
sure each other in the apartment hotels 
of Néw Yerk and Boston and Washing- 
ton that “there’s a whole generation 
growing up that will never know the 
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taste of liquor.” Meanwhile their grand- 
daughters pass the well-thumbed copy 
of “Lady Chatterly’s Lover” around the 
boarding-school and, if they get about at 
all, know the taste of gin or corn at six- 
teen. But the generation who reached 
maturity between 1875 and 1895 con- 
tinue to believe what they want to be- 
lieve. 

Even the intervening generations 
were incredulous. In 1920 Heywood 
Broun announced that all this hubbub 
was nonsense, that young men didn’t 
kiss but told anyhow. But very shortly 
people over twenty-five came in for an 
intensive education. Let me trace some 
of the revelations vouchsafed them by 
reference to a dozen works written for 
various types of mentality during the 
decade. We begin with the suggestion 
that Don Juan leads an interesting life 
(“Jurgen,” 1919); then we learn that 
there’s a lot of sex around if we only 
knew it (“Winesburg, Ohio,” 1920), 
that adolescents lead very amorous lives 
(“This Side of Paradise,” 1920), that 
there are a lot of neglected Anglo-Saxon 
words (“Ulysses,” 1921), that older peo- 
ple don’t always resist sudden tempta- 
tions (“Cytherea,” 1922), that girls are 
sometimes seduced without being ruin- 
ed (“Flaming Youth,” 1922), that even 
rape often turns out well (“The Sheik,” 
1922), that glamorous English ladies are 
often promiscuous (“The Green Hat,” 
1924), that in fact they devote most of 
their time to it (“The Vortex,” 1926), 
that it’s a damn good thing too (“Lady 
Chatterly’s Lover,” 1928), and finally 
that there are abnormal variations (“The 
Well of Loneliness,” 1928, and “Sodome 
and Gomorrhe,” 1929). 

In my opinion the erotic element ° 
these works, even “The Sheik” v 
for children in the key of “™ 
bit,” did not one particle of ' 
thing they described, a~~ 
was familiar in ou~ 
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The majority of the theses were honest 
and elucidating—their effect was to re- 
store some dignity to the male as op- 
posed to the he-man in American life. 
(“And what is a ‘He-man’?” demanded 
Gertrude Stein one day. “Isn’t it a large 
enough order to fill out to the dimen- 
sions of all that ‘a man’ has meant in 
the past? A ‘He-man’!”) The married 
woman can now discover whether she 
is being cheated, or whether sex is just 
something to be endured, and her com- 
pensation should be to establish a tyr- 
anny of the spirit, as her mother may 
have hinted. Perhaps many women 
found that love was meant to be fun. 
Anyhow the objectors lost their tawdry 
little case, which is one reason why our 
literature is now the most living in the 
world. 

Contrary to popular opinion the 
movies of the Jazz Age had no effect 
upon its morals. The social attitude of 
the producers was timid, behind the 
times and banal—for example no pic- 
ture mirrored even faintly the younger 
generation until 1923, when magazines 
had already been started to celebrate it 
and it had long ceased to be news. There 
were a few feeble splutters and then 
Clara Bow in “Flaming Youth”; 
promptly the Hollywood hacks ran the 
theme into its cinematographic grave. 
Throughout the Jazz Age the movies 
got no farther than Mrs. Jiggs, keeping 
up with its most blatant superficialities. 
This was no doubt due to the censorship 
as well as to innate conditions in the in- 
dustry. In any case the Jazz Age now 
raced along under its own power, served 
by great filling stations full of money. 

The people over thirty, the people all 

‘e way up to fifty, had joined the 
We graybeards (to tread down 
-emember the uproar when in 

thers of forty tossed away 
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years later a woman might pack the 
Green Hat with her other affairs as she 
set off for Europe or New York, but 
Savonarola was too busy flogging dead 
horses in Augean stables of his own crea- 
tion to notice. Society, even in small 
cities, now dined in separate chambers, 
and the sober table learned about the gay 
table only from hearsay. There were 
very few people left at the sober table. 
One of its former glories, the less sought- 
after girls who had become resigned to 
sublimating a probable celibacy, came 
across Freud and Jung in seeking their 
intellectual recompense and came tear- 
ing back into the fray. 

By 1926 the universal preoccupation 
with sex had become a nuisance. (I re- 
member a perfectly mated, contented 
young mother asking my wife’s advice 
about “having an affair right away,” 
though she had no one especially in 
mind, “because don’t you think it’s sort 
of undignified when you get much over 
thirty ?”) For a while bootleg negro rec- 
ords with their phallic euphemisms 
made everything suggestive, and simul- 
taneously came a wave of erotic plays— 
young girls from _ finishing-schools 
packed the galleries to hear about the ro- 
mance of being a Lesbian and George 
Jean Nathan protested. Then one young 
producer lost his head entirely, drank a 
beauty’s alcoholic bath-water and went 
to the penitentiary. Somehow his pa- 
thetic attempt at romance belongs to the 
Jazz Age, while his contemporary in 
prison, Ruth Snyder, had to be hoisted 
into it by the tabloids—she was, as The 
Daily News hinted deliciously to gour- 
mets, about “to cook, and sizzle, AND 
FRY!” in the electric chair. 

\ The gay elements of society had di- 
vided into two main streams, one flow- 
ing toward Palm Beach and Deauville, 
and the other, much smaller, toward 
the summer Riviera. One could get away 
with more on the summer Riviera, and 
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whatever happened seemed to have 
something to do with art. From 1926 to 
1929, the great years of the Cap d’An- 
tibes, this corner of France was domi- 
nated by a group quite distinct from 
that American society which is domi- 
nated by Europeans. Pretty much of 
anything went at Antibes—by 1929 at 
the most gorgeous paradise for swim- 
mers on the Mediterranean no one swam 
any more, save for a short hang-over dip 
at noon. There was a picturesque gradu- 
ation of steep rocks over the sea and 
somebody’s valet and an occasional Eng- 
lish girl used to dive from them but the 
Americans were content to discuss each 
other in the bar. This was indicative of 
something that was taking place in the 
homeland—Americans were getting 
soft. There were signs everywhere: we 
still won the Olympic games but with 
champions whose names had few vowels 
in them—teams composed, like the 
fighting Irish combination of Notre 
Dame, of fresh overseas blood. Once the 
French became really interested the 
Davis Cup gravitated automatically to 
their intensity in competition. The va- 
cant lots of the Middle-Western cities 
were built up now—except for a short 
period in school we were not turning out 
to be an athletic people like the British 
after all. The hare and the tortoise. Of 
course if we wanted to we could be in a 
minute; we still had all those reserves 
of ancestral vitality, but one day in 1926 
we looked down and found we had 
flabby arms and a fat pot and couldn’t 
say boop-boop-a-doop to a Sicilian. 
Shades of Van Bibber!—no utopian 
ideal, God knows. Even golf, once con- 
sidered an effeminate game, had seemed 
very strenuous of late—an emasculated 
form appeared and proved just right. 

By 1927 a wide-spread neurosis began 
to be evident, faintly signalled, like a 
nervous beating of the feet, by the popu- 
lasity of cross-word puzzles. I remember 


a fellow expatriate opening a letter from 
a mutual friend of ours, urging him to 
come home and be revitalized by the 
hardy, bracing qualities of the native 
soil. It was a strong letter and it affected 
us both deeply, until we noticed that it 
was headed from a nerve sanitarium in 
Pennsylvania. 

By this time contemporaries of mine 
had begun to disappear into the dark 
maw of violence. A classmate killed his 
wife and himself on Long Island, an- 
other tumbled “accidentally” from a sky- 
scraper in Philadelphia, another pur- 
posely from a skyscraper in New York. 
One was killed in a speak-easy in Chi- 
cago; another was beaten to death in a 
speak-easy in New York and crawled 
home to the Princeton Club to die; still 
another had his skull crushed by a mani- 
ac’s axe in an insane asylum where he 
was confined. These are not catastro- 
phies that I went out of my way to look 
for—these were my friends; moreover, 
these things happened not during the de- 
pression but during the boom. 

In the spring of ’27, something bright 
and alien flashed across the sky. A young 
Minnesotan who seemed to have had 
nothing to do with his generation did a 
heroic thing, and for a moment people 
set down their glasses in country clubs 
and speak-easies and thought of their old 
best dreams. Maybe there was a way out 
by flying, maybe our restless blood could 
find frontiers in the illimitable air. But 
by that time we were all pretty well 
committed; and the Jazz Age contin- 
ued; we would all have one more. 

Nevertheless, Americans were wander- 
ing ever more widely—friends seemed 
eternally bound for Russia, Persia, Abys- 
sinia and Central Africa. And by 1928 
Paris had grown suffocating. With each 
new shipment of Americans spewed up 
by the boom the quality fell off, until 
toward the end there was something sin- 
ister about the crazy boatloads. They 
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absorbed he did not even notice how she 
laughed. He nodded and smiled, showing his 
satisfaction with what she had done and, with 
the smile on his lips, returned to the page. 

André and the table slid away and away till 
he looked as small as a doll standing on the 
farther edge of the great gulf that had opened 
between them. She was alone on her side, not 
even Vermeersch was with her. For the first 
time in her life she was completely alone. She 
saw this in a way that was more than a 
thought, more than a vision. She saw it as a 
truth and forever. 

André, away off, was fluttering something 
at her. The letter. So that was what she was 
capable of! Last night if she had stayed, would 
she have written it? No. But she knew, this 
morning, she couldn’t have stayed. You could- 
n’t be different from what you were. And she 
was glad she hadn’t. Just an affair of the senses 
—well, that was not enough. Perhaps because 
she was a woman. Or maybe for some other 


reason. Anyhow, she was glad it was not 
enough. 

He was talking. She listened carefully as on« 
listens to a voice one has difficulty in hearing 
and gathered that she was to take the letter 
and add something—oh, a very little thing, 
André had thought of. He put the sheets in 
her hand, still talking. She felt the paper in 
her fingers and began tearing it into little 
pieces. And tearing the paper she had to cry 
out to André: “I went to his house last night. 
I couldn’t live any longer without seeing him. 
He was with a Mangbetu girl. He had forgot 
ten me.” Then she began to sob. 

André, beside himself, was so outraged he 
filled the room with noise. She lay back, still 
crying. Vermeersch cared nothing for her. 
André would never forget what she had told 
him or forgive her. For years he would remem 
ber and feel like this. But she said to herself, It 
had to be. And she knew there was something 
in it she would not have been without. 


I Shall Walk To-day 


By Grace Nott Crowe. 


IT sHAv walk to-day upon a high green hill, 

I shall forget the walls and the roofs of the town; 
This burden, strapped to my back, shall be unloosed, 
And I shall leave it there when I come down. 


Warm is the hill upon which I shall walk to-day; 
Gold is the sun upon the close-cropped grass, 
And something of the peace of grazing sheep 
Shall permeate my being as I pass: 


Something of the look within their eyes 

Of upland pastures, and of clean wind blown— 
The tranquil, trusting look of those who know 
A shepherd watches, I shall make my own. 


And I shall gather the little wind flowers there, 

And press their sweetness upon my heart to stay, 

Then I shall go back to the walls and the roofs of the town, 
Stronger than I have been for many a day. 
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By F. SCOTT FITZGERALD 


ec 
This Side of Paradise” at its pub- 
lication in 1920 was the first signal of the coming turbulent decade. 
“Tales of the Jazz Age” (1922) gave the period a name. That age is 
dead. It went over the hill with its boom companion, Prosperity. 
Scott Fitzgerald, who was in the thick of it and portrayed the social 
changes of the times in these and other books, writes its obituary. 


T is too soon to write about the Jazz 
Age with perspective, and without 
being suspected of premature ar- 

teriosclerosis. Many people still suc- 
cumb to violent retching when they hap- 
pen upon any of its characteristic words 
—words which have since yielded in 
vividness to the coinages of the under- 
world. It is as dead as were the Yellow 
Nineties in 1902. Yet the present writer 
already looks back to it with nostalgia. 
It bore him up, flattered him and gave 
him more money than he had dreamed 
of, simply for telling people that he felt 
as they did, that something had to be 
done with all the nervous energy stored 
up and unexpended in the War. 

The ten-year period that, as if reluc- 
tant to die outmoded in its bed, leaped to 
a spectacular death in October, 1929, be- 
gan about the time of the May Day riots 
in 1919. When the police rode down the 
demobilized country boys gaping at the 
orators in Madison Square, it was the 
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sort of measure bound to alienate the 
more intelligent young men from the 
prevailing order. We didn’t remember 
anything about the Bill of Rights until 
Mencken began plugging it, but we did 
know that such tyranny belonged in the 
jittery little countries of South Europe. 
If goose-livered business men had this 
effect on the government, then maybe we 
had gone to war for J. P. Morgan’s loans 
after all. But, because we were tired of 
Great Causes, there was no more than a 
short outbreak of moral indignation, 
typified by Dos Passos’ “Three Soldiers.” 
Presently we began to have slices of the 
national cake and our idealism only 
flared up when the newspapers made 
melodrama out of such stories as Hard- 
ing and the Ohio Gang or Sacco and 
Vanzetti. The events of 1919 left us cyni- 
cal rather than revolutionary, in spite of 
the fact that now we are all rummaging 
around in our trunks wondering where 
in hell we left the liberty cap—“I know 
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I had it”—and the moujik blouse. It was 
characteristic of the Jazz Age that it had 
no interest in politics at all. 


It was an age of miracles, it was an age 
of art, it was an age of excess, and it was 
an age of satire. A Stuffed Shirt, squirm- 
ing to blackmail in a lifelike way, sat 
upon the throne of the United States; a 
stylish young man hurried over to repre- 
sent to us the throne of England. A 
world of girls yearned for the young 
Englishman; the old American groaned 
in his sleep as he waited to be poisoned 
by his wife, upon the advice of the fe- 
male Rasputin who then made the ulti- 
mate decision in our national affairs. But 
such matters apart, we had things our 
way at last. With Americans ordering 
suits by the gross in London, the Bond 
Street tailors perforce agreed to moder- 
ate their cut to the American long-waist- 
ed figure and loose-fitting taste, some- 
thing subtle passed to America, the style 
of man. During the Renaissance, Fran- 
cis the First looked to Florence to trim 
his leg. Seventeenth-century England 
aped the court of France, and fifty years 
ago the German Guards officer bought 
his civilian clothes in London. Gentle- 
man’s clothes—symbol of “the power 
that man must hold and that passes from 
race to race.” 

We were the most powerful nation. 
Who could tell us any longer what was 
fashionable and what was fun? Isolated 
during the European War, we had be- 
gun combing the unknown South and 
West for folkways and pastimes and 
there were more ready to hand. 

The first social revelation created a 
sensation out of all proportion to its 
novelty. As far back as 1915 the un- 
chaperoned young people of the smaller 
cities had discovered the mobile privacy 
of that automobile given to young Bill 
at sixteen to make him “self-reliant.” At 
first petting was a desperate adventure 
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even under such favorable conditions, 
but presently confidences were ex- 
changed and the old commandment 
broke down. As early as 1917 there were 
references to such sweet and casual dalli- 
ance in any number of the Yale Record 
or the Princeton Tiger. 

But petting in its more audacious 
manifestations was confined to the 
wealthier classes—among other young 
people the old standards prevailed until 
after the War, and a kiss meant that a 
proposal was expected, as young officers 
in strange cities sometimes discovered 
to their dismay. Only in 1920 did the veil 
finally fall—the Jazz Age was in flower. 

Scarcely had the staider citizens of the 
republic caught their breaths when the 
wildest of all generations, the generation 
which had been adolescent during the 
confusion of the War, brusquely shoul- 
dered my contemporaries out of the way 
and danced into the limelight. This 
was the generation whose girls drama- 
tized themselves as flappers, the genera- 
tion that corrupted its elders and even- 
tually overreached itself less through 
lack of morals than through lack of taste. 
May one offer in exhibit the year 1922! 
That was the peak of the younger gener- 
ation, for though the Jazz Age contin- 
ued, it became less and less an affair of 
youth. 

The sequel was like a children’s party 
taken over by the elders, leaving the 
children puzzled and rather neglected 
and rather taken aback. By 1923 their 
elders, tired of watching the carnival 
with ill-concealed envy, had discovered 
that young liquor will take the place of 
young blood, and with a whoop the 
orgy began. The younger generation 
was starred no longer. 

A whole race going hedonistic, de- 
ciding on pleasure. The precocious inti- 
macies of the younger generation would 
have come about with or without pro- 
hibition—they were implicit in the at- 
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tempt to adapt English customs to 
American conditions. (Our South, for 
example, is tropical and early maturing 
—it has never been part of the wisdom 
of France and Spain to let young girls go 
unchaperoned at sixteen and seventeen.) 
But the general decision to be amused 
that began with the cocktail parties of 
1921 had more complicated origins. 


The word jazz in its progress toward 
respectability has meant first sex, then 
dancing, then music. It is associated with 
a state of nervous stimulation, not unlike 
that of big cities behind the lines of a 
war. To many English the War still goes 
on because all the forces that menace 
them are still active—Wherefore eat, 
drink and be merry, for to-morrow we 
die. But different causes had now 
brought about a corresponding state in 
America—though there were entire 
classes (people over fifty, for example) 
who spent a whole decade denying its 
existence even when its puckish face 
peered into the family circle. Never did 
they dream that they had contributed to 
it. The honest citizens of every class, 
who believed in a strict public morality 
and were powerful enough to enforce 
the necessary legislation, did not know 
that they would necessarily be served by 
criminals and quacks, and do not really 
believe it to-day. Rich righteousness had 
always been able to buy honest and in- 
telligent servants to free the slaves or 
the Cubans, so when this attempt col- 
lapsed our elders stood firm with all the 
stubbornness of people involved in a 
weak case, preserving their righteous- 
ness and losing their children. Silver- 
haired women and men with fine old 
faces, people who never did a conscious- 
ly dishonest thing in their lives, still as- 
sure each other in the apartment hotels 
of New York and Boston and Washing- 
ton that “there’s a whole generation 
growing up that will never know the 


taste of liquor.” Meanwhile their grand- 
daughters pass the well-thumbed copy 
of “Lady Chatterly’s Lover” around the 
boarding-school and, if they get about at 
all, know the taste of gin or corn at six- 
teen. But the generation who reached 
maturity between 1875 and 1895 con- 
tinue to believe what they want to be- 
lieve. 

Even the intervening generations 
were incredulous. In 1920 Heywood 
Broun announced that all this hubbub 
was nonsense, that young men didn’t 
kiss but told anyhow. But very shortly 
people over twenty-five came in for an 
intensive education. Let me trace some 
of the revelations vouchsafed them by 
reference to a dozen works written for 
various types of mentality during the 
decade. We begin with the suggestion 
that Don Juan leads an interesting life 
(“Jurgen,” 1919); then we learn that 
there’s a lot of sex around if we only 
knew it (“Winesburg, Ohio,” 1920), 
that adolescents lead very amorous lives 
(“This Side of Paradise,” 1920), that 
there are a lot of neglected Anglo-Saxon 
words (“Ulysses,” 1921), that older peo- 
ple don’t always resist sudden tempta- 
tions (“Cytherea,” 1922), that girls are 
sometimes seduced without being ruin- 
ed (“Flaming Youth,” 1922), that even 
rape often turns out well (“The Sheik,” 
1922), that glamorous English ladies are 
often promiscuous (“The Green Hat,” 
1924), that in fact they devote most of 
their time to it (“The Vortex,” 1926), 
that it’s a damn good thing too (“Lady 
Chatterly’s Lover,” 1928), and finally 
that there are abnormal variations (“The 
Well of Loneliness,” 1928, and “Sodome 
and Gomorrhe,” 1929). 

In my opinion the erotic element in 
these works, even “The Sheik” written 
for children in the key of “Peter Rab- 
bit,” did not one particle of harm. Every- 
thing they described, and much more, 
was familiar in our contemporary life. 
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The majority of the theses were honest 
and elucidating—their effect was to re- 
store some dignity to the male as op- 
posed to the he-man in American life. 
(“And what is a ‘He-man’?” demanded 
Gertrude Stein one day. “Isn’t it a large 
enough order to fill out to the dimen- 
sions of all that ‘a man’ has meant in 
the past? A ‘He-man’!”) The married 
woman can now discover whether she 
is being cheated, or whether sex is just 
something to be endured, and her com- 
pensation should be to establish a tyr- 
anny of the spirit, as her mother may 
have hinted. Perhaps many women 
found that love was meant to be fun. 
Anyhow the objectors lost their tawdry 
little case, which is one reason why our 
literature is now the most living in the 
world. 

Contrary to popular opinion the 
movies of the Jazz Age had no effect 
upon its morals. The social attitude of 
the producers was timid, behind the 
times and banal—for example no pic- 
ture mirrored even faintly the younger 
generation until 1923, when magazines 
had already been started to celebrate it 
and it had long ceased to be news. There 
were a few feeble splutters and then 
Clara Bow in “Flaming Youth”; 
promptly the Hollywood hacks ran the 
theme into its cinematographic grave. 
Throughout the Jazz Age the movies 
got no farther than Mrs. Jiggs, keeping 
up with its most blatant superficialities. 
This was no doubt due to the censorship 
as well as to innate conditions in the in- 
dustry. In any case the Jazz Age now 
raced along under its own power, served 
by great filling stations full of money. 

The people over thirty, the people all 
the way up to fifty, had joined the 
dance. We graybeards (to tread down 
F. P. A.) remember the uproar when in 
1912 grandmothers of forty tossed away 
their crutches and took lessons in the 
Tango and the Castle-Walk. A dozen 


years later a woman might pack the 
Green Hat with her other affairs as she 
set off for Europe or New York, but 
Savonarola was too busy flogging dead 
horses in Augean stables of his own crea- 
tion to notice. Society, even in small 
cities, now dined in separate chambers, 
and the sober table learned about the gay 
table only from hearsay. There were 
very few people left at the sober table. 
One of its former glories, the less sought- 
after girls who had become resigned to 
sublimating a probable celibacy, came 
across Freud and Jung in seeking their 
intellectual recompense and came tear- 
ing back into the fray. 

By 1926 the universal preoccupation 
with sex had become a nuisance. (I re- 
member a perfectly mated, contented 
young mother asking my wife’s advice 
about “having an affair right away,” 
though she had no one especially in 
mind, “because don’t you think it’s sort 
of undignified when you get much over 
thirty?”) For a while bootleg negro rec- 
ords with their phallic euphemisms 
made everything suggestive, and simul- 
taneously came a wave of erotic plays— 
young girls from finishing-schools 
packed the galleries to hear about the ro- 
mance of being a Lesbian and George 
Jean Nathan protested. Then one young 
producer lost his head entirely, drank a 
beauty’s alcoholic bath-water and went 
to the penitentiary. Somehow his pa- 
thetic attempt at romance belongs to the 
Jazz Age, while his contemporary in 
prison, Ruth Snyder, had to be hoisted 
into it by the tabloids—she was, as The 
Daily News hinted deliciously to gour- 
mets, about “to cook, and sizzle, AND 
FRY!” in the electric chair. 

The gay elements of society had di- 
vided into two main streams, one flow- 
ing toward Palm Beach and Deauville, 
and the other, much smaller, toward 
the summer Riviera. One could get away 
with more on the summer Riviera, and 
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whatever happened seemed to have 
something to do with art. From 1926 to 
1929, the great years of the Cap d’An- 
tibes, this corner of France was domi- 
nated by a group quite distinct from 
that American society which is domi- 
nated by Europeans. Pretty much of 
anything went at Antibes—by 1929 at 
the most gorgeous paradise for swim- 
mers on the Mediterranean no one swam 
any more, save for a short hang-over dip 
at noon. There was a picturesque gradu- 
ation of steep rocks over the sea and 
somebody’s valet and an occasional Eng- 
lish girl used to dive from them but the 
Americans were content to discuss each 
other in the bar. This was indicative of 
something that was taking place in the 
homeland—Americans were getting 
soft. There were signs everywhere: we 
still won the Olympic games but with 
champions whose names had few vowels 
in them—teams composed, like the 
fighting Irish combination of Notre 
Dame, of fresh overseas blood. Once the 
French became really interested the 
Davis Cup gravitated automatically to 
their intensity in competition. The va- 
cant lots of the Middle-Western cities 
were built up now—except for a short 
period in school we were not turning out 
to be an athletic people like the British 
after all. The hare and the tortoise. Of 
course if we wanted to we could be in a 
minute; we still had all those reserves 
of ancestral vitality, but one day in 1926 
we looked down and found we had 
flabby arms and a fat pot and couldn’t 
say boop-boop-a-doop to a Sicilian. 
Shades of Van Bibber!—no utopian 
ideal, God knows. Even golf, once con- 
sidered an effeminate game, had seemed 
very strenuous of late—an emasculated 
form appeared and proved just right. 

By 1927 a wide-spread neurosis began 
to be evident, faintly signalled, like a 
nervous beating of the feet, by the popu- 
larity of cross-word puzzles. I remember 





a fellow expatriate opening a letter from 
a mutual friend of ours, urging him to 
come home and be revitalized by the 
hardy, bracing qualities of the native 
soil. It was a strong letter and it affected 
us both deeply, until we noticed that it 
was headed from a nerve sanitarium in 
Pennsylvania. 

By this time contemporaries of mine 
had begun to disappear into the dark 
maw of violence. A classmate killed his 
wife and himself on Long Island, an- 
other tumbled “accidentally” from a sky- 
scraper in Philadelphia, another pur- 
posely from a skyscraper in New York. 
One was killed in a speak-easy in Chi- 
cago; another was beaten to death in a 
speak-easy in New York and crawled 
home to the Princeton Club to die; still 
another had his skull crushed by a mani- 
ac’s axe in an insane asylum where he 
was confined. These are not catastro- 
phies that I went out of my way to look 
for—these were my friends; moreover, 
these things happened not during the de- 
pression but during the boom. 

In the spring of ’27, something bright 
and alien flashed across the sky. A young 
Minnesotan who seemed to have had 
nothing to do with his generation did a 
heroic thing, and for a moment people 
set down their glasses in country clubs 
and speak-easies and thought of their old 
best dreams. Maybe there was a way out 
by flying, maybe our restless blood could 

nd frontiers in the illimitable air. But 
by that time we were all pretty well 
committed; and the Jazz Age contin- 
ued; we would all have one more. 

Nevertheless, Americans were wander- 
ing ever more widely—friends seemed 
eternally bound for Russia, Persia, Abys- 
sinia and Central Africa. And by 1928 
Paris had grown suffocating. With each 
new shipment of Americans spewed up 
by the boom the quality fell off, until 
toward the end there was something sin- 
ister about the crazy boatloads. They 
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were no longer the simple pa and ma 
and son and daughter, infinitely su- 
perior in their qualities of kindness and 
curiosity to the corresponding class in 
Europe, but fantastic neanderthals who 
believed something, something vague, 
that you remembered from a very cheap 
novel. I remember an Italian on a steam- 
er who promenaded the deck in an 
American Reserve Officer’s uniform 
picking quarrels in broken English with 
Americans who criticised their own in- 
stitutions in the bar. I remember a fat 
Jewess, inlaid with diamonds, who sat 
behind us at the Russian ballet and said 
as the curtain rose, “Thad’s luffly, dey 
ought to baint a bicture of it.” This was 
low comedy but it was evident that mon- 
ey and power were falling into the hands 
of people in comparison with whom the 
leader of a village Soviet would be a 
gold-mine of judgment and culture. 
There were citizens travelling in luxury 
in 1928 and 1929 who, in the distortion 
of their new condition, had the human 
value of pekinese bivalves, cretins, goats. 
I remember the Judge from some New 
York district who had taken his daugh- 
ter to see the Bayeux Tapestries and 
made a scene in the papers advocating 
their segregation because one scene was 
immoral. But in those days life was like 
the race in “Alice in Wonderland,” there 
was a prize for every one. 

The Jazz Age had had a wild youth 
and a heady middle age. There was the 
phase of the necking parties, the Leo- 
pold-Loeb murder (I remember the 
time my wife was arrested on Queens- 
borough Bridge on the suspicion of be- 
ing the “Bob-haired Bandit”) and the 
John Held Clothes. In the second phase 
such phenomena as sex and murder be- 
came more mature, if much more con- 
ventional. Middle age must be served 
and pajamas came to the beach to save 
fat thighs and flabby calves from compe- 
tition with the one-piece bathing-suit. 
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Finally skirts came down and every- 
thing was concealed. Everybody was at 
scratch now. Let’s go— 

But it was not to be. Somebody had 
blundered and the most expensive orgy 
in history was over. 

It ended two years ago, because the ut- 
ter confidence which was its essential 
prop received an enormous jolt and it 
didn’t take long for the flimsy structure 
to settle earthward. And after two years 
the Jazz Age seems as far away as the 
days before the War. It was borrowed 
time anyhow—the whole upper tenth of 
a nation living with the insouciance of 
grand ducs and the casualness of chorus 
girls. But moralizing is easy now and 
it was pleasant to be in one’s twenties in 
such a certain and unworried time. Even 
when you were broke you didn’t worry 
about money, because it was in such pro- 
fusion around you. Toward the end one 
had a struggle to pay one’s share; it was 
almost a favor to accept hospitality that 
required any travelling. Charm, notori- 
ety, mere good manners, weighed more 
than money as a social asset. This was 
rather splendid but things were getting 
thinner and thinner as the eternal neces- 
sary human values tried to spread over 
all that expansion. Writers were geni- 
uses on the strength of one respectable 
book or play; just as during the War offi- 
cers of four months’ experience com- 
manded hundreds of men, so there were 
now many little fish lording it over great 
big bowls. In the theatrical world ex- 
travagant productions were carried by a 
few second-rate stars, and so on up the 
scale into politics where it was difficult 
to interest good men in positions of the 
highest importance and responsibility, 
importance and responsibility far ex- 
ceeding that of business executives but 
which paid only five or six thousand a 
year. 

Now once more the belt is tight and 
we summon the proper expression of 
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- horror as we look back at our wasted ple you didn’t want to know said “Yes, 


t youth. Sometimes, though, there is a we have no bananas,” and it seemed only 

ghostly rumble among the drums, an a question of a few years before the older 
1 asthmatic whisper in the trombones that people would step aside and let the 
y swings me back into the early twenties world be run by those who saw things as 


when we drank wood alcohol and every they were—and it all seems rosy and ro- 
day in every way grew better and mantic to us who were young then, be- 


better, and there was a first abortive cause we will never feel quite so in- 
t shortening of the skirts, and girls all tensely about our surroundings any 
looked alike in sweater dresses, and peo- more. 


we 


| | Straight On 
| By SHERWoop TRASK 


Tuer: is an hour, an exuberant hour, 
in equinoctial weather, 
| Or when the headlong wind swings on his course, 
That all the eternal elements troop out along the hilltops 
Marching irresistibly on— 
Then I am resolute. 


There are golden lines to caravan trails 

as to comets’ golden tails, 
And silver lines where salmon sweep straight home; 
The lineal flight of instincts through the years is arrowshot; 
Even the tiniest warblers, loitering through the brush, 
Trapeze-suspended, the flock of them, 
Go finally fluttering on— 

On our Indian-footed route. 





In March, or autumn, on whirlwind days 
Like uhlans, the universal cavalry wheels up, 
On high, or singly on the trivial trails; 
Clouds flood, thoughts scud, 
| The rush and clangor of the honking goose 
whistles them on their way. 
Patrols of every vibrant force whirl on 
Like prayer-papers from strings in Tibet 
Blown, helter-skelter, on along a river— 
Why hesitate, recruit? 
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The Cloud of Witnesses 


By CORNELIA EVANS GOODHUE 


A new talent is introduced by this story 
of an American family 


Wherefore seeing we also are compassed 
about with so great a cloud of witnesses, let us 
lay aside every weight, and the sin which doth 
so easily beset us, and let us run with patience 
the race that is set before us—Hebrews 12:1. 


Part I 


unpay hung in the thick darkness 
S like a blessing. Ordinarily it was 
very hard to be good, but this was 
God’s day when there was no chance to 
fall into sin, and good people everywhere 
could taste the joy that was laid up for 
them in heaven. 

Catherine got up and dressed with- 
out the lamp. She pulled at her clothes 
slowly, shivering in the cold, but very 
anxious to do everything right. When 
she was sure Great-aunt Cathy couldn’t 
find any fault she went down-stairs the 
back way, holding tight to the railing 
and feeling each step with her foot, be- 
cause once she had slipped on a pile of 
mending that had been left there for her 
to carry up. 

The door at the foot of the stairs open- 
ed into the breakfast-room and Cathe- 
rine blinked in the warm brightness. 
Uncle Jim sat in the big chair by the 


lamp looking for the place in the day- 
book, and the window behind his head 
showed the pale outdoor light and cold 
red streaks in the sky. Great-aunt Cathy 
was standing on the hearth in her ruffled 
challis dressing-gown, warming her 
hands and thinking. She turned her 
head as Catherine came in and said, “Are 
you properly dressed to appear before 
the Lord?” 

Catherine sat down on the stool by the 
closet door and put her hands under her 
and didn’t answer, because Great-aunt 
Cathy didn’t really mean the question 
for her. It was Uncle Jim who was there 
in his bedroom slippers. Uncle Jim was a 
fat man and had a hard time being all 
dressed at once. Great-aunt Cathy could- 
n’t stand to be always nagging, so after 
she’d spoken to him about a thing once 
she contented herself with speaking to 
Catherine. 

When Uncle Jim heard Great-aunt 
Cathy’s voice he looked up and raised his 
eyebrows in a surprised way. But before 
he could say something funny, like, 
“Why this young lady must have got up 
before breakfast!” Great-aunt Cathy 
started the song. 
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THE CLOUD OF WITNESSES 


Safely through another week 

God hath brought us on our way. 
Let us now a blessing seek 
Waiting in his courts to-day. 


Day of all the week the best. 
Emblem of eternal rest. 


Great-aunt Cathy had a beautiful old 
voice with a sweet tiredness in it, and 
when she sang the song it was like a 
blessing, melting away the ordinary 
uses of the house and making it, too, part 
of the heavenly courts. Gladly safe in 
another holy Sabbath Catherine felt the 
peace descend on her and had no idea 
that an important crisis might be lying 
just ahead. 

Started in this way Sunday was al- 
ways so good and quiet that she could 
feel that invisible cloud of witnesses 
Great-aunt Cathy used to speak about. 
They filled the house like sad music a 
long way off. There was such a throng 
of them—Great-aunt Cathy's parents, 
Dear-grandfather Otho and Dear-grand- 
mother Elizabeth, and Sister Sally, and 
Old-old grandfather. There were lots of 
cousins that Great-aunt Cathy knew 
when she was young, and behind them 
were very old people. There was Ann 
who came out in the bullock-cart and 
sewed “Think of Ann” on a bookmark- 
er and put it in the Bible. And there 
were very dim people, so old Great-aunt 
Cathy never knew them. 

When Catherine did anything wrong 
they were all grieved but loved her just 
the same because she was their blood. 
Catherine thought maybe the new ones 
loved her just the same, but not the very 
old ones. She had looked at their pic- 
tures and knew they could only feel 
grieved. 

When Cousin David joined the heav- 
enly throng he seemed much nearer 
than before when he was writing letters 
from China. He was Great-aunt Cathy’s 
oldest friend, and almost everybody she 
cared about were there then and she was 
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anxious to be gathered to the fold herself 
as soon as little Catherine was safely 
grown up. 

On weekdays Great-aunt Cathy start- 
ed prayers by singing very firmly “Faith 
of our fathers living still.” This was like 
a prayer to Dear-grandfather Otho and 
the rest of them in heaven, saying she 
was keeping everything just the way it 
always was. This wasn’t quite true, 
though through no fault of Great-aunt 
Cathy’s. Her brother, Grandfather Fir- 
man, who ought to have been such a 
help to her in maintaining the old stand- 
ards, did nothing but make fun. He used 
to pretend to worry about the sacred 
plumbing that was in the old house, 
and such things. And her husband, 
Uncle Jim, was a good man and did the 
best he knew, but he hadn’t had any ad- 
vantages as a child. Great-aunt Cathy 
meant she was doing the very best she 
could, and holding up the torch till lit- 
tle Catherine should be able to take it. 

Very often during prayers Catherine 
couldn’t hold her mind to what Uncle 
Jim was saying and she thought about 
Dear-grandfather Otho and the people 
Great-aunt Cathy knew when she was 
young. And Great-aunt Cathy thought 
there was no harm in that. When she 
had been a little girl morning prayers 
were always very solemn. Dear-grand- 
father Otho would be the first person 
down, and would stand with his back 
to the fire warming his hands behind 
him. Dear-grandfather took a great 
pride in his person and always dressed 
immaculately and insisted that every- 
body else should too. 

At his funeral the Reverend Doctor 
Douglas said, “He was a Christian gen- 
tleman, with an immaculate nobility of 
soul.” And Grandfather Firman doubted 
if heaven was as refined as he could have 
wished. He used to send East for his 
clothes just to wear in his own town. 
That seemed a bit vain but Great-aunt 
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Cathy said it was the way to do, and a 
gentleman owed it to the people around 
him. Dear-grandfather was particularly 
strict about morning prayers, and said 
if his children had no care how they 
appeared before their Creator, let them 
at least remember to be neat in their fa- 
ther’s presence. When he was old and 
weak Uncle Jim must have been an aw- 
ful thorn in his side. 

Dear-grandfather Otho was a small 
nervous person with proud sharp eyes, 
and not at all like his father, Old-old 
grandfather, who was a big man and 
gentler. Old-old grandfather lived till 
Great-aunt Cathy was nearly grown up, 
and Dear-grandfather Otho didn’t find 
it easy to get along with him. The old 
man had been educated a long time be- 
fore and was very set in his ways. He 
wore loose clothes and walked about in 
all kinds of weatner and treated every- 
body in town familiarly. When he stud- 
ied medicine he learned about every- 
thing that grew and believed in herbs, 
and had no use for the up-to-date way 
Dear-grandfather did things. In his last 
days he was blind and used to spill soup 
on his neckcloth. 

So the first thing in the morning Dear- 
grandmother Elizabeth had to make 
sure there were no spots on his clothes, 
and then bring him in to the big chair 
where Uncle Jim sat now. He would sit 
there all through prayers, with his cane 
between his knees and his hands fold- 
ed on the head, and lean forward to lis- 
ten. At his funeral the Reverend Doctor 
Douglas said, “It was his interest and 
privilege to watch and tocomment upon 
the wonderful growth and advance of 
this State from a wilderness to a centre 
of culture and influence in the Union.” 

When Old-old grandfather was ready 
Dear-grandmother Elizabeth would 


bring in the children. They sat in a row, 
as clean and shining as apples. There 
was Sister Sally, who was just a dear 


chubby baby, and Grandfather Firman 
and Great-aunt Cathy, and very often 
Cousin David, who stayed with them a 
lot. Great-aunt Cathy sat between Fir- 
man and David. She wore wide fluffy 
skirts and had bare shoulders and was 
very serious and anxious to please Dear- 
grandfather in everything she did, and 
she never allowed her mind to wander 
during prayers. Grandfather Firman 
was the oldest. He wore long trousers 
with suspenders and had brown hair 
down over his ears. He used to be aw- 
fully restless and keep pushing his hair 
back with his fingers just the way he still 
did when he was an old man and it was 
white. He used to tease the rest of them, 
too, and push their stools with his foot. 
Cousin David was a gentle child with 
a sweet serious face and he listened at- 
tentively to Dear-grandfather unless Fir- 
man made him laugh. They were all 
very holy and good and nobody got 
into trouble except Grandfather Firman 
once in a while. 

Nowadays Uncle Jim had to lead 
prayers and of course it wasn’t so im- 
pressive and maybe that made it harder 
for Catherine to be good. Uncle Jim read 
the scripture and then made a long pray- 
er and remembered everybody whose 
birthday happened on that day. But he 
didn’t pray for those that were dead be- 
cause that was popery and they were 
already saved. But Great-aunt Cathy 
thought it was right to remember them. 

By the time Uncle Jim was all through 
it was so light the lamp could be turned 
out before they sat down to breakfast. 
Catherine’s seat looked out of the win- 
dow down the garden path at the barn. 
This was very nice because she could see 
what sort of day it was going to be and 
pay no attention to the pictures on the 
wall. But the whole room was just be- 
hind her like some one peeking over her 
shoulder. The carpet stretched neatly 
back to the walls with a cut-out place for 
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the hearth and the comfortable chairs sat 
empty, looking at the fire. 

The clock on the mantel ticked back 
and forth slowly. The Boices were on the 
side wall by the clock. They both had 
very sharp noses and white ruffles up to 
their chins. David Boice put his chin 
down in his ruffles and pointed his nose 
at the table and glared at the food. 
Nancy Boice lifted up her chin and look- 
ed right past the table and wouldn’t be 
interested in food she couldn’t eat, for 
anything. 

Great-aunt Cathy passed the dishes 
and talked to Uncle Jim about what she 
wanted done. Uncle Jim took a sip of 
coffee and burnt himself and said, 
“Cathy, why didn’t you tell me it was 
hot?” So everything went nicely till 
grace after meals. 

And there wouldn’t have been any 
trouble then if Uncle Jim had just made 
it clear he was going to begin. Catherine 
wouldn’t have been looking out of the 
window and in that case wouldn’t have 
noticed the Maxwell dog running about 
the yard. But she did notice it, and it 
might be lost, and she didn’t think she 
ought to take her eye off it. If there was 
one thing Great-aunt Cathy didn’t like 
it was inattention during prayers and 
she began to reprove Catherine for it. 
Catherine explained that Uncle Jim’s 
praying voice was so much like his ordi- 
nary one that just at first she hadn’t no- 
ticed. Uncle Jim said, “I declare!” and 
Great-aunt Cathy said, “I don’t like to 
see a child always justifying itself.” It 
didn’t seem quite fair for Great-aunt 
Cathy to be so definite and Catherine 
said, “You were so attentive to the pray- 
er yourself, you don’t know for sure 
what I did.” 

Of course she had been told often 
enough about lying being her besetting 
sin, but that was just the sort of thing 
she was always forgetting till it was too 
late. This time she made things so bad 





Great-aunt Cathy said she would just 
have to go to her room till church time 
and think over what she had done. 

Catherine’s room was a little bit of a 
thing compared with the others, and 
not much bigger than the bathroom 
across the hall. Outside the window was 
the sickle pear and it stretched its 
branches clear across the porch roof and 
pushed against the panes. In summer 
the tiny pears dropped with a bump 
against the tin roof and rolled into the 
gutter. And it would have been very easy 
for a burglar to get in that way, but 
Great-aunt Cathy said, “Stuff and non- 
sense!” and opened the window every 
night. 

When Dear-grandfather Otho was 
married he moved Old-old grandfather’s 
house away and built this one. Then an 
old woman named Aunt Elsie came to 
live with them and they put her here. 
She was very old, without a stick to her 
name except an old rocking-chair, and 
she would sit in that all day and rock. 
And she would say to Great-aunt Cathy, 
who was a little girl then, “Never touch 
your capital, child. Never touch your 
capital.” She died long ago and the chair 
wore out, and Catherine could walk 
right through the place where she sat. 
But just the same she took up a lot of 
room in such a little place, sitting there 
all the time and rocking very hard. 
Since she never had her portrait painted 
she looked just like any old woman, ex- 
cept that she wore a pair of silver spec- 
tacles that Catherine found in the attic. 

In a little while Great-aunt Cathy 
came up-stairs with very soft steps and 
a swish of skirts. They had a long talk 
about how to meet this problem and 
Great-aunt Cathy said Catherine should 
always bear in mind the dear ones in 
heaven who were watching her. 

“Wherefore seeing we also are com- 
passed about with so great a cloud of 
witnesses, let us lay aside every weight, 
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and the sin which doth so easily beset us, 
and let us run with patience the race that 
is set before us.” 

And Great-aunt Cathy didn’t want 
Catherine to think she was being too 
hard on her. “Whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth.” And it was because 
Great-aunt Cathy loved Catherine so 
much and had given her her own name 
that she wanted to see her grow up into 
a beautiful woman. 

When it was all settled they went to- 
gether to the East room to get dressed. 
Great-aunt Cathy and Uncle Jim slept 
in the East room and all Uncle Jim’s 
things and all Great-aunt Cathy’s every- 
day ones were kept there. It always seem- 
ed just a bit dingy. There was matting 
on the floor, but the trouble was mostly 
with the two crayon portraits that hung 
on the wall. Great-aunt Cathy didn’t 
think they were much, but they were 
Uncle Jim’s father and mother and she 
thought it right for him to have them 
hanging. 

This was the room that had belonged 
to Grandfather Firman when he was a 
young man. And on weekdays when 
Great-aunt Cathy sat on the linen chest 
sorting out socks, she sometimes despair- 
ed of Grandfather Firman. She said 
everything had been too easy for him. 

When Dear-grandfather Otho was a 
young man, they didn’t even know for 
sure what colleges there were in the East, 
so he had to just set out on a horse with 
all his money in his pocket. After a 
while he sold the horse and took a canal- 
boat, and it was the next spring before 
he could get a letter back to Old-old 
grandfather. And that was the year of 
the cholera when people died like flies. 

But Firman, instead of profiting by 
all his advantages, was a great disap- 
pointment to his father, who had so 
wanted a son after his own heart. He 
lounged like a sloven and wore sloppy 
clothes, and was proud of nothing but 


to show his strength in the village. He 
liked to tame horses, and once he 
brought home a buffalo calf. So he grew 
up headstrong and reckless and he was 
extravagant besides. 

And he never got any wiser in his old 
age. Once he was planning to take 
Catherine into town to a theatre, just as 
though he didn’t know Great-aunt 
Cathy’s attitude on such matters. And he 
made quite an argument when Great- 
aunt Cathy wouldn’t permit it. He 
thought the parable about the unprofit- 
able servant that buried the talent meant 
you should make the most of this life. 

Grandfather Firman would have un- 
derstood the Bible better if he had gone 
to church more often. He hardly ever 
went, but he always remembered the 
Reverend Doctor Douglas saying, “Let 
us strive so to live that death will be a 
gain.” And he said that was enough for 
him. 

There was a lot of trouble getting 
Catherine into her good things because 
Great-aunt Cathy wasn’t used to dress- 
ing anybody but herself. When she got 
very annoyed she would surely see a wa- 
ter-mark on Catherine’s arm, and if 
Catherine began to cry Great-aunt Cathy 
would lose all patience and not see how 
she was ever going to have the strength 
to get herself ready in time. But it did 
get done at last and Catherine had to run 
along and get her wraps out. 

The good coats and hats were kept in 
the guest-room closet. That was the sad- 
dest room in the house because nobody 
ever used it at all except Cousin David 
when he was a young man. Then he 
used to come up here to study where he 
could be alone. But Great-aunt Cathy 
would slip in and bother him and they 
would play dominoes all afternoon. 
Great-aunt Cathy still kept a picture of 
him standing on the desk. He had a gen- 
tle, loving face and you could tell he had 
been called to the ministry. 
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The guest-room was above the parlor, 
and that was above the wine-cellar, and 


| there was never any heat in that part of 
) the house. Great-aunt Cathy kept her 


furs here in big boxes wrapped up in 
sheets. Great-aunt Cathy’s wedding- 
dress and slippers and lace veil were here 
too, and sometimes she unwrapped them 
for Catherine to see. In the same closet 
were the sheets Great-aunt Cathy want- 
ed to be laid out in and the cedar box 
that was Catherine’s hope chest. 

Catherine’s good hat was a very spe- 
cial one. At first she hadn’t liked it be- 
cause nobody else’s looked like that. But 
Great-aunt Cathy said that was just the 
virtue of it, and if the other girls made 
fun of it, it was because they were envi- 
ous or ignorant. Catherine knew it was 
ignorance, but sometimes it was a lot of 
trouble not paying any attention to 
them. 

Catherine waited for Great-aunt 
Cathy in the front hall. Ordinarily it was 
very dark there, much darker than the 
parlor, where bits of light got in between 
the shutters, because if the storm-doors 
were left open all week the sun would 
do something to the real front door just 
the way light would fade the parlor 
chairs. But the sun was always all over 
the upper hall and grains of it floated 
down through the air, so that any day 
if Catherine stopped on the register, 
just to let the heat puff out her skirts 
a bit, the darkness would sink into the 
walls until almost everything could be 
seen. 

First would be the heavy shadow of 
the stairs, and then opposite that the big 
black curve high up on the wall that 
was the top of the sliding-doors that 
went into the parlor. There was always 
a black hollow under the curve of the 
stairs where the umbrella-rack hid, and 
the wall-paper stayed a dull dark, but the 
woodwork would get lighter and lighter 
as one waited. But it never got as light 





as its real color unless the heavy outside 
doors were pulled back. 

Once when there was no one in the 
house Catherine had opened the inside 
door. The vestibule smelt hot and dusty 
like the attic and was even darker. 
Catherine was afraid she would leave 
tell-tale footmarks on the clean marble, 
so she kept her feet inside on the carpet 
and only leaned out as far as she could 
She saw a large spiral spring covered 
with dust that belonged with the silver 
bell-handle outside. She had just got the 
door closed when she heard some one 
coming in at the back of the house, so 
she ran very quietly and very fast up the 
stairs along the wide side and back 
through the bedrooms and pulled the 
chain on the toilet and then very ordi- 
narily came down the back way to the 
pantry. But Great-aunt Cathy had heard 
her running across the ceiling and didn’t 
know what to believe about what she’d 
been doing because little Catherine had 
a weakness for rummaging in drawers. 

On Sunday nobody cared what the 
sun could do, so the first thing in the 
morning Uncle Jim opened the storm- 
doors. In a way this was like putting on 
a good dress for important people. Then 
the light came in through the frosted 
glass and sparkled all over the prisms in 
the chandelier. The dark-yellow wood- 
work had been improved with every 
oiling and it sparkled too, very tall and 
very proud against the green wall-paper 
which had been gone over with a dry 
cloth twice a year now for seventy years 
and was only nearly as good as new. The 
umbrella-rack still leaned back into the 
shadows with its arms full of canes, but 
the mirror caught reflections and looked 
like some one hiding there. 

Cousin Kate said that to her knowl- 
edge that entry was never used except to 
bring in a minister or take out a corpse. 
But Catherine knew better. Cousin Kate 
hadn’t married till she was nearly forty 
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and people sort of thought that was what 
was wrong with her, but Great-aunt 
Cathy said that didn’t explain it. Cousin 
Kate was Great-aunt Cathy’s double 
cousin and looked a great deal like her 
and was quite a trial. When she was 
young she was backbiting. She still had 
no sense of loyalty and talked about her 
own family all over town. Great-aunt 
Cathy said it was a poor bird that be- 
fouled its own nest. 

The storm-doors were opened on all 
special occasions. On Sundays and the 
silver wedding and on Christmas and 
Hallowe’en anybody could come in that 
way. And on the Fourth of July, just 
long enough to see the parade, and on 
some summer evenings when it was very 
hot they would use it for themselves. 
Then they brought out the red carpet 
which was made to fit down the middle 
of the stone steps, and Great-aunt Cathy 
would bring a chair and sit on the broad 
place at the top till she felt a chill. Cathe- 
rine could sit on any of the steps she 
wanted, provided she stayed on the car- 
pet. She liked to sit there with the front 
door behind her, looking down the 
street. Sometimes a little boy would 
come by and start to swing on the gate 
and Catherine would have to go down 
and ask him not to. But mostly they just 
sat there together and Great-aunt Cathy 
would notice that a flag in the side path 
was being pushed up again by that tree 
root, and say something would have to 
be done about it. 

Very often when Catherine had to 
wait in the front hall, she amused her- 
self making faces in the mirror. When 
Great-aunt Cathy was young she used to 
wait here too, and sometimes she primp- 
ed a bit. She said so herself. But she must 
have been very, very young then, be- 
cause, surely, never since she had given 
herself to Jesus had she done anything 
foolish like that. 

She had always striven to please her 
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father, Dear-grandfather Otho, whowas | 


such a fine Christian spirit. Dear-grand- 
father wouldn’t have wholly approved 
of Catherine, and being now translated 
he knew every little thing she did. So it 
was very good that he couldn’t talk to 
Great-aunt Cathy, who knew a terrible 
lot anyway, but was sometimes deceived. 

Great-aunt Cathy had always been a 
dutiful wife to Uncle Jim too, because it 
wasn't becoming not to be. Uncle Jim 
was a very good man, of course, but not 
at all like her own family. When he was 
engaged to Great-aunt Cathy, Dear- 
grandfather Otho didn’t like it and said 
he’d have to earn some money first. So 
he went way out West and lived at a sta- 
tion with an Indian. When Great-aunt 
Cathy was twenty-nine and wasn’t go- 
ing to marry any one else, Dear-grand- 
father said, “Jim had better come back.” 
And sent him some railroad fare. He 
brought back a bullet that had killed a 
man and he knew some Spanish. 

Uncle Jim was very good. He never 
smoked, he never drank, he never told 
an untruth. Grandfather Firman said he 
had no human vices. But he blustered a 
good deal. When he opened the storm- 
doors one morning to pick up the paper 
he shouted clear through the house, 
“Cleveland’s elected.” Dear-grandfather 
said, “That would still have been true 
when he got back to the breakfast- 
room.” 

Catherine was wondering about these 
things when she heard a door close and 
along the upper banister came Great- 
aunt Cathy’s round silk shoulders and 
hat with a feather. She stopped at the 
head of the stairs just long enough to 
gather her skirts in one hand, and then 
swept on down with small quick move- 
ments. She paused again at the bottom 
to adjust her rubbers and make sure that 
Catherine’s ears were quite clean. 

She came down the stairs like that on 
her wedding-day in a grand sweep with 
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the train following half a dozen steps be- 
hind. All the lights were on then and the 
sliding-doors were pushed back. Dear- 
grandfather was waiting to take her to 
Uncle Jim, and the guests were in the 
back room watching. The heavy satin- 
and-gold brocade and solemn music 
mulled her little nervous gestures except 
for her hands, which fluttered back and 
forth with the big bouquet. But she must 
have found something to do when she 
stopped at the bottom before she crossed 
the hall to the parlor. Perhaps she 
coughed just a little and smiled at the 
guests. 

Now she hesitated a minute to make 
sure she hadn’t forgotten something and 
seemed to glance around and see that the 
doors and stairs were all in their right 
place. And then the two of them went 
out together. 

After they got to church, Great-aunt 
Cathy found she had forgotten her lor- 
gnon and Catherine went back for it. 
The whole house was so empty that she 
straddled the banister at the top and slid 
down. Sitting on the newel-post and 
looking back up she was full of terror 
and regret. All the way up ran a bright 
white line scratched by the clasp of her 
glove. She tried frantically rubbing in 
spit and then dirt from the flower-pot. 
But nothing would remove it, and it 
stayed there like the fiery handwriting 
on the wall. 

She sat through church breathless and 
hot and praying fervently, “Dear God, 
forgive me for scratching Dear-grand- 
father’s woodwork that he was so care- 
ful of. Dear-grandfather, forgive me and 
make something happen about it.” That 
was the Sunday the Reverend Doctor 
Douglas preached his very best sermon. 
It was on the text “Cursed be he that re- 
moveth the ancient landmarks,” and had 
twenty-eight heads. 

When they got back to the house, 
Catherine shut her eyes till Great-aunt 
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Cathy should see the mark. But Great- 
aunt Cathy hadn’t finished going over 
the sermon in her mind and she didn’t 
notice it. And next week she didn’t no- 
tice it, and she never, never noticed it 
and the trouble passed away. But twen- 
ty years later when Catherine stood on 
those steps looking down at Great-aunt 
Cathy in her wedding-dress and in her 
coffin, she saw nothing clearly but a long 
white scar, now forever unavenged. 


Parr Il 


After church Great-aunt Cathy asked 
the minister and his wife home to dinner 
and some other people that she stopped 
to talk to in the vestibule of the church. 
She asked quite a few, but since they 
were mostly kith and kin it couldn’t be 
considered a social affair, and, besides, all 
the work of preparing the meal had 
been done the day before. 

Grandfather Firman was already in 
the house when they got back and was 
smoking a pipe in the music-room. Cath- 
erine went to say hello to him before she 
took off her things. The smell of the to- 
bacco was enough to let you know he 
was there but Catherine liked to see with 
her own eyes. 

Grandfather Firman lounged in the 
library chair, sitting on the small of his 
back, as Great-aunt Cathy said, looking 
at a magazine. He always looked com- 
fortable that way, and had a soothing ef- 
fect on Catherine. 

This was partly because, being so lax 
in his own life and not being responsible 
for Catherine’s upbringing, he was more 
inclined to overlook things than Great- 
aunt Cathy. In a way he almost encour- 
aged her the time she spent the quarter 
out of her bank and got into so much 
trouble trying not to let Great-aunt 
Cathy know. He said if she’d only come 
to him he would have met the liability 
for her. 

But Great-aunt Cathy never knew 
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about that and on this Sunday every- 
thing was pleasant because the really 
serious troubles still lay ahead of them. 
But afterward Great-aunt Cathy had a 
very bitter quarrel with Grandfather 
Firman because of the effect he had on 
Catherine. And he so far forgot she was 
his sister as to swear at her. Then they 
had to break off all relations and he 
never came to the house any more. And 
it was too bad, when they might have 
been such a comfort to each other. 

And if it hadn’t been for that quarrel 
and Grandfather Firman’s staying away 
Catherine wouldn’t have had occasion to 
get into quite as bad a sin as she did later, 
either. In the first place she took a quar- 
ter again to put in a slot-machine the 
time Ruth was on from Kentucky visit- 
ing. Then when Great-aunt Cathy miss- 
ed it, Catherine said she thought Ruth 
must have taken it. At first Great-aunt 
Cathy wouldn’t believe such a thing, but 
Catherine was so frightened and she 
stuck to the story so long that at last 
Great-aunt Cathy did, and Catherine 
had that on her conscience forever. 

But on this Sunday things were still 
all right, and as soon as Catherine had 
asked Grandfather Firman how he was, 
she went to help Great-aunt Cathy with 
the dinner. 

It had been cooking itself all the time 
they were away. The pans were sitting 
on the top of the stove with their lids on 
and the meat was in the oven. The 
dampers were all shut and in the great 
quiet of the basement nothing seemed 
alive. Great-aunt Cathy had fixed every- 
thing that way the night before, and all 
Uncle Jim had to do was rake up the fire 
a bit in the morning. So if it turned out 
that they always had the very best din- 
ner on Sunday, it was only because 
Great-aunt Cathy was such a good man- 
ager and not because she did unneces- 
sary work. 


Sometimes people said she was trying 
to do too much and ought to have help. 
Great-aunt Cathy couldn’t see what use 
she had for help. Frank was very good 
to clean rugs and wash windows but she 
couldn’t endure to have Effie moving 
around her kitchen getting under foot 
and handling her dishes, she was so care- 
less. Just the same Great-aunt Cathy 
didn’t like to have people saying she was 
wasting her strength, so she made light 
of everything she did. 

On weekdays Great-aunt Cathy would 
be very busy in the basement. With her 
little shoulders in a brown dress and a 
big gingham apron tied all around her, 
she would hurry from one room to an- 
other, carrying a steaming saucepan in 
one hand and reaching for a spoon or 
turning off a faucet with the other. 

Then when the bell jingled on the 
spring over the sink she would snatch 
off her gingham apron and push every- 
thing to the back of the stove. She had a 
little white apron all waiting for her on 
the rocker and she would tie this on as 
she went up-stairs. She kept the big bas- 
ket of mending on the pantry-shelf and 
she would take it with her to the sitting- 
room before she opened the door. 

Because troubles always come in 
flocks, one morning very soon after this, 
while Great-aunt Cathy was having the 
quarrel with Grandfather Firman, the 
bell rang like that. But instead of com- 
pany it was a cablegram that said Cousin 
David was dead. Catherine could hear 
it was something different and went up- 
stairs to see. 

Great-aunt Cathy was standing by the 
door holding the paper. Her hands 
shook very hard but she wasn’t crying. 
Her blue eyes just looked tired and 
didn’t seem to see anything. Her basket 
of mending by the chair and her white 
apron all ready for company seemed piti- 
ful. She took off the apron and went 


(Continued on page 560) 




















The Revival of the Scholar-Gentleman 








By MAX. EASTMAN 


Liscracy high-brows are embat- 


tled: In the effort to preserve their gentlemanly profession 
against the trend of the times, they oppose themselves to the 
spirit of the plain man and the spirit of science, declares Mr. 
Eastman. Not only must they outsell statistics and laboratory re- 
ports but they must resist the encroachments of disciplined and 
verified knowledge upon the “inner life,” and attempt to pre- 
serve the social superiority of futile knowledge. 


HE literary high-brows of the mo- 

ment, both young and old, seem 

to me to speak with a strangely 
hollow voice. They seem abstracted. 
They discuss vital questions, but they 
never seem to care vitally about just the 
question they are discussing. Take reli- 
gion, for example. The young men 
argue about God as though they were 
choosing a talking-point for a sales cam- 
paign, or a nice location for a battery of 
eloquence. It is not a question whether 
God exists, but whether it is a good idea 
to believe in Him. “Religion is highly 
desirable if it is really accessible to the 
individual,” Ivor Winters tells us. And 
Allen Tate issues an earnest paper pro- 
posing a kind of generalized family 
soup of religion, containing all religions 
in its mysterious bowels, but each so di- 
lute and dissolved in the surrounding 
extract of polite letters that nobody will 
be disturbed by their differences. He 
frankly calls his religion by the name of 
“technique,” a technique for “validating 
values,” not a value in itself, as it would 
be if its postulates were true. T. S. Eliot, 
we remember, not long ago notified his 
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readers, adopting the brief but unhur- 
ried style of the engraved announce- 
ment of a social event, that he is “classi- 
cist in literature, royalist in politics and 
anglo-catholic in religion.” And the vol- 
ume in which he flung us this majestic 
morsel left us with a feeling that he 
might more accurately describe himself 
as classicist in literature, royalist in lit- 
erature, and anglo-catholic in literature. 
“The spirit killeth,” he assured us, “the 
letter giveth life.” 

And it is the same with the older 
men. The “Humanists” as a group have 
not even made up their minds whether 
they believe in God or not. Their reli- 
gion seems to consist of the opinion that 
those who do believe in God don’t be- 
lieve in Him enough to prevent their co- 
operating in all practical matters with 
those who don’t. “Though I see no evi- 
dence,” says Irving Babbitt, “that hu- 
manism is necessarily ineffective apart 
from dogmatic and revealed religion, 
there is, it seems to me, evidence that it 
gains immensely in effectiveness when 
it has a background of religious insight.” 
Is not that a rather cool way to discuss 
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and people sort of thought that was what 
was wrong with her, but Great-aunt 
Cathy said that didn’t explain it. Cousin 
Kate was Great-aunt Cathy’s double 
cousin and looked a great deal like her 
and was quite a trial. When she was 
young she was backbiting. She still had 
no sense of loyalty and talked about her 
own family all over town. Great-aunt 
Cathy said it was a poor bird that be- 
fouled its own nest. 

The storm-doors were opened on all 
special occasions. On Sundays and the 
silver wedding and on Christmas and 
Hallowe’en anybody could come in that 
way. And on the Fourth of July, just 
long enough to see the parade, and on 
some summer evenings when it was very 
hot they would use it for themselves. 
Then they brought out the red carpet 
which was made to fit down the middle 
of the stone steps, and Great-aunt Cathy 
would bring a chair and sit on the broad 
place at the top till she felt a chill. Cathe- 
rine could sit on any of the steps she 
wanted, provided she stayed on the car- 
pet. She liked to sit there with the front 
door behind her, looking down the 
street. Sometimes a little boy would 
come by and start to swing on the gate 
and Catherine would have to go down 
and ask him not to. But mostly they just 
sat there together and Great-aunt Cathy 
would notice that a flag in the side path 
was being pushed up again by that tree 
root, and say something would have to 
be done about it. 

Very often when Catherine had to 
wait in the front hall, she amused her- 
self making faces in the mirror. When 
Great-aunt Cathy was young she used to 
wait here too, and sometimes she primp- 
ed a bit. She said so herself. But she must 
have been very, very young then, be- 
cause, surely, never since she had given 
herself to Jesus had she done anything 
foolish like that. 

She had always striven to please her 
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father, Dear-grandfather Otho, who was 
such a fine Christian spirit. Dear-grand- 
father wouldn’t have wholly approved 
of Catherine, and being now translated 
he knew every little thing she did. So it 
was very good that he couldn’t talk to 
Great-aunt Cathy, who knew a terrible 
lot anyway, but was sometimes deceived. 

Great-aunt Cathy had always been a 
dutiful wife to Uncle Jim too, because it 
wasn’t becoming not to be. Uncle Jim 
was a very good man, of course, but not 
at all like her own family. When he was 
engaged to Great-aunt Cathy, Dear- 
grandfather Otho didn’t like it and said 
he’d have to earn some money first. So 
he went way out West and lived at a sta- 
tion with an Indian. When Great-aunt 
Cathy was twenty-nine and wasn’t go- 
ing to marry any one else, Dear-grand- 
father said, “Jim had better come back.” 
And sent him some railroad fare. He 
brought back a bullet that had killed a 
man and he knew some Spanish. 

Uncle Jim was very good. He never 
smoked, he never drank, he never told 
an untruth. Grandfather Firman said he 
had no human vices. But he blustered a 
good deal. When he opened the storm- 
doors one morning to pick up the paper 
he shouted clear through the house, 
“Cleveland’s elected.” Dear-grandfather 
said, “That would still have been true 
when he got back to the breakfast- 
room.” 

Catherine was wondering about these 
things when she heard a door close and 
along the upper banister came Great- 
aunt Cathy’s round silk shoulders and 
hat with a feather. She stopped at the 
head of the stairs just long enough to 
gather her skirts in one hand, and then 
swept on down with small quick move- 
ments. She paused again at the bottom 
to adjust her rubbers and make sure that 
Catherine’s ears were quite clean. 

She came down the stairs like that on 
her wedding-day in a grand sweep with 
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THE CLOUD OF WITNESSES 


the train following half a dozen steps be- 
hind. All the lights were on then and the 
sliding-doors were pushed back. Dear- 
grandfather was waiting to take her to 
Uncle Jim, and the guests were in the 
back room watching. The heavy satin- 
and-gold brocade and solemn music 
muffled her little nervous gestures except 
for her hands, which fluttered back and 
forth with the big bouquet. But she must 
have found something to do when she 
stopped at the bottom before she crossed 
the hall to the parlor. Perhaps she 
coughed just a little and smiled at the 
guests. 

Now she hesitated a minute to make 
sure she hadn’t forgotten something and 
seemed to glance around and see that the 
doors and stairs were all in their right 
place. And then the two of them went 
out together. 

After they got to church, Great-aunt 
Cathy found she had forgotten her lor- 
gnon and Catherine went back for it. 
The whole house was so empty that she 
straddled the banister at the top and slid 
down. Sitting on the newel-post and 
looking back up she was full of terror 
and regret. All the way up ran a bright 
white line scratched by the clasp of her 
glove. She tried frantically rubbing in 
spit and then dirt from the flower-pot. 
But nothing would remove it, and it 
stayed there like the fiery handwriting 
on the wall. 

She sat through church breathless and 
hot and praying fervently, “Dear God, 
forgive me for scratching Dear-grand- 
father’s woodwork that he was so care- 
ful of. Dear-grandfather, forgive me and 
make something happen about it.” That 
was the Sunday the Reverend Doctor 
Douglas preached his very best sermon. 
It was on the text “Cursed be he that re- 
moveth the ancient landmarks,” and had 
twenty-eight heads. 

When they got back to the house, 
Catherine shut her eyes till Great-aunt 
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Cathy should see the mark. But Great- 
aunt Cathy hadn’t finished going over 
the sermon in her mind and she didn't 
notice it. And next week she didn’t no- 
tice it, and she never, never noticed it 
and the trouble passed away. But twen- 
ty years later when Catherine stood on 
those steps looking down at Great-aunt 
Cathy in her wedding-dress and in her 
coffin, she saw nothing clearly but a long 
white scar, now forever unavenged. 


Part Il 


After church Great-aunt Cathy asked 
the minister and his wife home to dinner 
and some other people that she stopped 
to talk to in the vestibule of the church. 
She asked quite a few, but since they 
were mostly kith and kin it couldn’t be 
considered a social affair, and, besides, all 
the work of preparing the meal had 
been done the day before. 

Grandfather Firman was already in 
the house when they got back and was 
smoking a pipe in the music-room. Cath- 
erine went to say hello to him before she 
took off her things. The smell of the to- 
bacco was enough to let you know he 
was there but Catherine liked to see with 
her own eyes. 

Grandfather Firman lounged in the 
library chair, sitting on the small of his 
back, as Great-aunt Cathy said, looking 
at a magazine. He always looked com- 
fortable that way, and had a soothing ef- 
fect on Catherine. 

This was partly because, being so la: 
in his own life and not being responsib!e 
for Catherine’s upbringing, he was more 
inclined to overlook things than Great- 
aunt Cathy. In a way he almost encour- 
aged her the time she spent the quarter 
out of her bank and got into so much 
trouble trying not to let Great-aunt 
Cathy know. He said if she’d only come 
to him he would have met the liability 
for her. 

But Great-aunt Cathy never knew 
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about that and on this Sunday every- 
thing was pleasant because the really 
serious troubles still lay ahead of them. 
But afterward Great-aunt Cathy had a 
very bitter quarrel with Grandfather 
Firman because of the effect he had on 
Catherine. And he so far forgot she was 
his sister as to swear at her. Then they 
had to break off all relations and he 
never came to the house any more. And 
it was too bad, when they might have 
been such a comfort to each other. 

And if it hadn’t been for that quarrel 
and Grandfather Firman’s staying away 
Catherine wouldn’t have had occasion to 
get into quite as bad a sin as she did later, 
either. In the first place she took a quar- 
ter again to put in a slot-machine the 
time Ruth was on from Kentucky visit- 
ing. Then when Great-aunt Cathy miss- 
ed it, Catherine said she thought Ruth 
must have taken it. At first Great-aunt 
Cathy wouldn’t believe such a thing, but 
Catherine was so frightened and she 
stuck to the story so long that at last 
Great-aunt Cathy did, and Catherine 
had that on her conscience forever. 

But on this Sunday things were still 
all right, and as soon as Catherine had 
asked Grandfather Firman how he was, 
she went to help Great-aunt Cathy with 
the dinner. 

It had been cooking itself all the time 
they were away. The pans were sitting 
on the top of the stove with their lids on 
and the meat was in the oven. The 
dampers were all shut and in the great 
quiet of the basement nothing seemed 
alive. Great-aunt Cathy had fixed every- 
thing that way the night before, and all 
Uncle Jim had to do was rake up the fire 
a bit in the morning. So if it turned out 
that they always had the very best din- 
ner on Sunday, it was only because 
Great-aunt Cathy was such a good man- 
ager and not because she did unneces- 
sary work. 
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Sometimes people said she was trying 
to do too much and ought to have help. 
Great-aunt Cathy couldn’t see what use 
she had for help. Frank was very good 
to clean rugs and wash windows but she 
couldn’t endure to have Effie moving 
around her kitchen getting under foot 
and handling her dishes, she was so care- 
less. Just the same Great-aunt Cathy 
didn’t like to have people saying she was 
wasting her strength, so she made light 
of everything she did. 

On weekdays Great-aunt Cathy would 
be very busy in the basement. With her 
little shoulders in a brown dress and a 
big gingham apron tied all around her, 
she would hurry from one room to an- 
other, carrying a steaming saucepan in 
one hand and reaching for a spoon or 
turning off a faucet with the other. 

Then when the bell jingled on the 
spring over the sink she would snatch 
off her gingham apron and push every- 
thing to the back of the stove. She had a 
little white apron all waiting for her on 
the rocker and she would tie this on as 
she went up-stairs. She kept the big bas- 
ket of mending on the pantry-shelf and 
she would take it with her to the sitting- 
room before she opened the door. 

Because troubles always come in 
flocks, one morning very soon after this, 
while Great-aunt Cathy was having the 
quarrel with Grandfather Firman, the 
bell rang like that. But instead of com- 
pany it was a cablegram that said Cousin 
David was dead. Catherine could hear 
it was something different and went up- 
stairs to see. 

Great-aunt Cathy was standing by the 
door holding the paper. Her hands 
shook very hard but she wasn’t crying. 
Her blue eyes just looked tired and 
didn’t seem to see anything. Her basket 
of mending by the chair and her white 
apron all ready for company seemed piti- 
ful. She took off the apron and went 


(Continued on page 560) 
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‘ The Revival of the Scholar-Gentleman 


By MAX EASTMAN 


Lines high-brows are embat- 


tled: In the effort to preserve their gentlemanly profession 
against the trend of the times, they oppose themselves to the 
spirit of the plain man and the spirit of science, declares Mr. 
Eastman. Not only must they outsell statistics and laboratory re- 
ports but they must resist the encroachments of disciplined and 
verified knowledge upon the “inner life,” and attempt to pre- 
serve the social superiority of futile knowledge. 


ment, both young and old, seem 

to me to speak with a strangely 
hollow voice. They seem abstracted. 
They discuss vital questions, but they 
never seem to care vitally about just the 
question they are discussing. Take reli- 
gion, for example. The young men 
argue about God as though they were 
choosing a talking-point for a sales cam- 
paign, or a nice location for a battery of 
eloquence. It is not a question whether 
God exists, but whether it is a good idea 
to believe in Him. “Religion is highly 
desirable if it is really accessible to the 
individual,” Ivor Winters tells us. And 
Allen Tate issues an earnest paper pro- 
posing a kind of generalized family 
soup of religion, containing all religions 
in its mysterious bowels, but each so di- 
lute and dissolved in the surrounding 
extract of polite letters that nobody will 
be disturbed by their differences. He 
frankly calls his religion by the name of 
“technique,” a technique for “validating 
values,” not a value in itself, as it would 
be if its postulates were true. T. S. Eliot, 
we remember, not long ago notified his 


Te literary high-brows of the mo- 


readers, adopting the brief but unhur- 
ried style of the engraved announce- 
ment of a social event, that he is “classi- 
cist in literature, royalist in politics and 
anglo-catholic in religion.” And the vol- 
ume in which he flung us this majestic 
morsel left us with a feeling that he 
might more accurately describe himself 
as classicist in literature, royalist in lit- 
erature, and anglo-catholic in literature. 
“The spirit killeth,” he assured us, “the 
letter giveth life.” 

And it is the same with the older 
men. The “Humanists” as a group have 
not even made up their minds whether 
they believe in God or not. Their reli- 
gion seems to consist of the opinion that 
those who do believe in God don’t be- 
lieve in Him enough to prevent their co- 
operating in all practical matters with 
those who don’t. “Though I see no evi- 
dence,” says Irving Babbitt, “that hu- 
manism is necessarily ineffective apart 
from dogmatic and revealed religion, 
there is, it seems to me, evidence that it 
gains immensely in effectiveness when 
it has a background of religious insight.” 
Is not that a rather cool way to discuss 
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the question whether this world is God- 
ruled and guided to a divine goal? And 
Paul Elmer More, the other humanist 
father, poses the question in the same 
fashion. “Can humanism of itself, un- 
aided, provide the purposes and values 
it needs for its fulfilment and without 
which it can not pass from the purely 
critical to the productive state? Must it 
not for its driving force depend upon re- 
ligion ?” 

One may well doubt whether the hu- 
manists will ever pass from the critical 
to the productive state without super- 
natural assistance, for in the natural or- 
der the productive state usually comes 
first. But one may also doubt whether 
a God believed in for this express pur- 
pose—the need being acknowledged “re- 
luctantly,” as Mr. More confesses, “al- 
most wishing my answer were mis- 
taken”—will supply the missing elec- 
tricity. God, at least, was never ap- 
proached by the most willy-nilly prag- 
matist with a less flattering indifference 
to the problem of His real existence. 

Another problem which these men 
seem to approach with their minds on 
something else, is that of democracy and 
leadership. Irving Babbitt has written a 
fervent and strong book on the need of 
this country for real leaders. He goes so 
far as to say that one should “in the in- 
terests of democracy itself substitute the 
doctrine of the right man for the doc- 
trine of the rights of man.” One waits 
eagerly for his unfolding of the new 
plan by which the “right man” shall be 
picked out and moved into his place. He 
has no plan. He is blandly indifferent 
to the propriety of his suggesting a plan. 
Having pointed out that a multitude of 
men are being “mechanized in order 
that the captain of industry may... 
live in a state of psychic unrestraint,” 
having warned us that “A leading class 
that has become Epicurean and self-in- 
dulgent is lost,” and having assured us 
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that thanks to the inadequacy of our 
leaders, “both progressive and conserva- 
tive,” we are “moving through an orgy 
of humanitarian legislation toward a 
decadent imperialism,” and that more- 
over “the whole elaborate structure that 
has been reared by the industrial revolu- 
tion is in danger of collapse,” he leaves 
the job right there, and wanders off vo- 
ciferating about Confucius and the “in- 
ner life”’—the “superiority” in fact “of 
inner over outer action.” It seems to me 
that anybody who cared about the state- 
of-affairs Professor Babbitt depicts so 
eloquently would want to analyze the 
process by which those miserable lead- 
ers got into their positions, and think up 
some scheme for getting some better 
ones in. 

Of course if he meant by the “inner 
life” some miracle-working divine event 
or preoccupation, we might understand 
his turning this way for a solution of the 
desperate situation he has depicted on 
the outside. But the “inner life” turns 
out to be nothing more miracle-work- 
ing, and for that matter nothing more 
“inner,” than decorum or the art of be- 
having like a gentleman—‘“moderating 
and harmonizing” one’s impulses “with 
a view to living to the best advantage in 
this world.” It is obvious that this pro- 
gramme can not solve the problem of 
democracy and leadership. It does not 
even approach the problem. And more- 
over it seems nothing less than absent- 
minded to identify decorum with the 
“inner life.” It seems as though the man 
started to say something and then forgot 
what it was he was saying. 

Another question on which these pro- 
fessors talk as though they were thinking 
about something else is that one about 
controlling nature. They denounce Zola 
and Theodore Dreiser and other realistic 
novelists for having apparently aban- 
doned the purpose to control nature. 
They tell us that these novelists regard 
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nature, and particularly human nature, 
as wholly bad and nothing to do about 
it. Then, while we are wondering 
whether this is quite true or not, they 
suddenly bundle them all up into the 
same abstraction with Rousseau, who 
thought that human nature was wholly 
good and everything could be done 
about it! They call this abstraction “nat- 
uralism.” And while we are still gazing 
at this with a slow-witted amazement, 
like a cow at a new gate, they make an- 
other quick motion, and we find in the 
same package—Francis Bacon, whose 
one thought was by means of experi- 
mental knowledge to get control of na- 
ture! 

It is a brilliant feat, and I do not see 
how anybody could fail to admire it. The 
idea that human nature is wholly bad, 
you see, is the same as the idea that hu- 
man nature is wholly good, except that 
it is “at the opposite extreme.” Obvious- 
ly they belong together and both mean 
a renunciation of control. And then it is 
well known that the effort of experi- 
mental science to control nature was so 
successful in the sphere of mechanics, 
that some rather wild men jumped to 
the conclusion that the mind itself is 
nothing but a machine, and the control 
is an illusion. Therefore Bacon and the 
whole experimental-scientific move- 
ment, Rousseau and the whole revolu- 
tionary movement, Zola and the whole 
realistic movement, are one and the same 
thing—“naturalism.” Deny it if you can! 

For my part I should not dream of 
denying it. You can classify things any 
way you want to, and your classifica- 
tion will depend in the long run upon 
your interests. I only assert that a per- 
son interested in controlling nature in 
any concrete part or aspect, human, ani- 
mal, vegetable or mineral, could not pos- 
sibly make or accept this classification. 
For such a person the distinctions it ig- 
nores are the vital ones. And so here too 
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the literary i//uminati seem to be caring 
about something else besides what they 
are discussing. 

What is it they are caring about? 


II 


I have stated elsewhere* my opinion 
that their opposition to the employment 
of scientific methods in the study of 
man is dictated by a protective interest 
in their own profession of literature. I 
think I can prove that all these other 
positions defended by them in so hol- 
low a tone are defended for this same 
underlying reason. What they are car- 
ing about vitally and concretely, while 
inattentively discussing so large and 
various an assortment of abstractions, is 
the defense of “humane letters” against 
the encroachments of discipiined and 
verified knowledge. 

In order to do this, I must first sug- 
gest how far-sweeping and momentous 
an enterprise it is to defend literary as 
against scientific knowledge. It does not 
mean merely that men-of-letters are try- 
ing to keep up the price of their product 
in a competitive market—trying to out- 
sell statistics and laboratory reports with 
exploits in traditional eloquence. That 
would be as one-sided as to imagine that 
they are merely defending a deep habit 
of enjoyment, which is also a part of the 
truth. In order to understand the wide 
reach and dignity of the forces engaged 
—and particularly the important posi- 
tion occupied by college professors—it 
is necessary to realize that the literary 
profession, and that profession of being 
occupied with the history of literature 
which goes by the name of the “Higher 
Learning,” has always enjoyed a social 
and academic prestige superior to that 
of experimental science. It is this su- 
perior prestige, and the whole social, 


*“The Swan-Song of Humane Letters,” published 
in ScRIBNER’s MaGazinE for December, 1930. 
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economic and political system, and sys- 
tem of ideas, in which it inheres, that 
the embattled men-of-letters are fight- 
ing to preserve. They are defending the 
last relics of that nobler status which 
was accorded in the feudal society to the 
study of “polite literature,” to an im- 
peccable acquaintance with “the clas- 
sics,” to a mastery of “the humanities,” 
as opposed to the rather low social rating 
of the vulgar pursuit of useful knowl- 
edge. 

It was Thorstein Veblen who first ob- 
served the class distinction involved in 
the conflict between science and the hu- 
manities. He showed that the “superior- 
ity” of futile knowledge is in the last 
analysis identical with that pecuniary 
superiority which makes possible a life 
of leisure. The sciences are given a lower 
status in a caste society exactly because 
they are useful, because they are ser- 
viceable to the community. Having this 
general value, they have no value as a 
symbol of the special power of their 
possessor to consume his time in non- 
gainful employment. A word will re- 
call the unique flavor of Veblen’s book* 
to those who have read it—and I offer 
my condolences to those who have not. 

“Neither does good repute attach to 
knowledge of facts that are vulgarly use- 
ful. Hence it should appear probable 
that the interest of the invidious com- 
parison with respect to pecuniary or 
other honorific merit should occupy the 
attention of the leisure class, to the neg- 
lect of the cognitive interest.” 

Although Professor Babbitt does not 
realize that the higherness of the kind 
of culture he advocates consists essential- 
ly in this pecuniary elevation, he does 
realize, and quite frankly state, that it is 
a culture for gentlemen only. He loves 
to quote the saying of Burke that “All 
the good things which are connected 


*“The Theory of The Leisure Class,” by Thorstein 
Veblen (1899). 


with manners and with civilization 
have, in this European world of ours, 
depended for ages upon two principles, 
. .. I mean the spirit of a gentleman 
and the spirit of religion.” And he never 
fails to make it clear that the spirit of a 
gentleman is here the critical thing— 
religion being of the essence only in so 
far as it may be, so to speak, de rigeur 
with the gentlemanly class. 

“The ideal of the finely poised gentle- 
men .. . was often allied with Christi- 
anity (‘devout humanism’) but it was 
also found among free-thinkers (‘liber- 
tines’) who were hostile to every form 
of belief in the supernatural.” “Why 
should not the humanist refuse to take 
sides too decisively in the great debate 
between the naturalists and the super- 
naturalists?” 

Professor Babbitt also realizes that his 
“ideal of the finely poised gentleman” 
can be attained only by those who pos- 
sess plenty of free time. Indeed he is ad- 
mirably frank in depicting humanism as 
a leisure-class philosophy of life. 

“Economic and other conditions,” he 
tells us, “are more favorable in this coun- 
try than elsewhere for the achievement 
of a truly liberal conception of educa- 
tion with the idea of leisure enshrined 
at its very centre.” “Genuine justice 
seems to demand . . . that the natural 
aristocrat, as Burke terms him, should 
receive his due reward.” 

To put it very simply, the humanists 
are defending the noble status of their 
profession, or attempting to regain it, 
against two “principles” which unite 
even more firmly than religion with a 
gentleman: the spirit of a plain man and 
the spirit of science. Experimental 
knowledge is plebeian, not only because 
being useful it carries a flavor of work 
rather than of sport. It is plebeian also 
because it develops in close association 
with productive work, and looks main- 
ly to successful working for the test of 
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its validity. It is plebeian because it con- 
tinually suggests the possibility of chang- 
ing things, and the patrician, being well 
placed in the status quo, is disinclined 
toward any too wonderful generaliza- 
tion of this idea. 

Once it is understood that a question 
of social status is thus involved in the de- 
fense of humane letters against science, 
all those strangely abstract preoccupa- 
tions of the literati will be seen, I think, 
to find a concrete motive here. Their 
cool and yet cordial attitude toward God 
is quite understandable when you real- 
ize that the Higher Learning which 
they are defending was until recent date 
an almost exclusive possession of the 
priestly caste. Its higherness derived, in 
fact, almost entirely from this intimate 
association with the personal attendants 
of the Most High. But the Most High, 
whatever may hold as to the problem 
of His existence, has suffered an unde- 
niable decline in our industrial era as 
a source of prestige. And therefore the 
modern defender of the higher status 
of the humanities, while retaining a 
grateful memory of that happier rela- 
tion in the good times gone, is unable to 
count on any effective present assistance 
from that source. Professor Babbitt is 
shrewd enough—and Paul Elmer More, 
we may say, is not quite shrewd enough 
—to cast loose from the Most High God 
and stake his game altogether on the 
“Higher Immediacy” of the moral will. 

When I say “shrewd,” I do not mean 
to attribute to these men-of-letters a wil- 
ful deceptiveness either of themselves or 
others. Of what passes in their minds 
I cannot judge. I merely attribute to 
them a vital and concrete motive which 
I think can explain their strangely de- 
tached preoccupation with a set of ab- 
stractions not actively conceived and not 
evidently belonging together. After all, 
the outstanding fact about the New 
Humanist programme of salvation is 


that it was drawn up and issued by 
literary critics and professors. There is 
a very general difficulty in finding out 
just what the programme is. Professor 
Babbitt himself confesses that “in a 
whole series of volumes” he has been 
unable to “make entirely clear” what he 
means by humanism, and it would be 
rash on the basis of this experience to 
cling to the faint hope that another 
volume might dispel the clouds. If these 
experts in literature are not able to make 
clear just what their plan is for saving 
the world, I do not see how they can 
take offense if we suggest in our per- 
plexity that perhaps it is not the world, 
but the prestige of literature, that they 
are trying to save. Mr. More has him- 
self expressed the opinion that “liter- 
ature may not too presumptuously be 
cherished as the final end of existence.” 

This motive also explains their in- 
credible reluctance to do anything, or 
even admit that anything should be 
done, about the “external” problems of 
our industrial civilization. It explains 
why Professor Babbitt breaks our hearts 
with his desolating picture of democracy 
and its leaders—the whole outfit hell- 
bent for destruction, if I may so para- 
phrase his dignified language—and then 
proposes to save the day by persuading 
these same leaders to renounce their pre- 
occupation with “humanitarianism,” re- 
sist the temptation of the ideal of “ser- 
vice,” and learn to “limit their desires in 
so far as this limitation can be shown to 
make for their own happiness.” He does 
not, of course, really propose to solve 
the problem in this juvenile manner. He 
merely turns away from the problem. 
And he turns away from it, not because 
it is a trivial problem, but for the op- 
posite reason—because it has become so 
vast and critical a problem that only sci- 
ence can solve it. There is no longer any 
parade-ground here for the man-of-let- 
ters. Nobody will pay any attention to 
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him; the situation is too serious. Nobody 
would consult a literary critic if a mem- 
ber of his family went crazy—not even a 
New Humanist. He would consult an 
expert in the “pseudo-science of psychol- 
ogy.” And nobody is going to consult 
humane letters about the mortal prob- 
lems of our industrial civilization; he is 
going to consult sociology and econom- 
ics. The defenders of humane letters 
have no choice therefore but to draw us 
away from these problems to the prob- 
lems of the “inner life.” The situation in 
the “inner life,” bad as it is, is not criti- 
cal, and the data moreover are less firm- 
ly in the hands of science. Here are both 
occupation and complacency for the 
professor of literature. 

Not only does this explain why these 
professors turn with exaggerated dog- 
matism to the “inner life,” but it ex- 
plains the peculiarly uninspiring stretch 
of mud flats which this “inner life” turns 
out to be. It explains why they find it 
necessary to rear up all that complicated 
and imposing apparatus of Dualism of 
Consciousness, and Insight of Faith, and 
Supra-Rational Intuition, and Con- 
science, and Ethical Will, and Frein 
Vital, and the Three Levels of Being, 
and deafen our ears with the old ethico- 
deifical hullabaloo, only to advocate at 
last the ordinary routine business of 
learning to behave yourself. I think 
everybody who has passed through the 
ceremonies of initiation and been led up 
to the inmost altar of the New Human- 
ism has had an involuntary giggle es- 
cape him when he found out what it was 
all about. 

Malcolm Cowley, in a desperate at- 
tempt to understand this inner vacuity 
of the New Gospel, jumped to the con- 
clusion that what these men of letters 
really believe in, and what they mean by 
all that suspiciously abstract talk about 
“refraining,” is chastity. It would seem 
a plausible hypothesis, but upon investi- 
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gation it turns out that they don’t even 
mean that. Professor Babbitt, although 
modestly draping himself for the pur- 
pose in Latin, has issued a most lenient 
decretal upon this point: “The human- 
ist would moderate rather than deny 
entirely the most imperious form of the 
libido sentiendi. . . .” 1 am afraid that 
even the Freudian wisdom can not ex- 
plain the extraordinary fuss which these 
literary men are making about the ob- 
vious fact that it is necessary to hold-in 
a little in order to have as good a time in 
leisure as possible. 

The fuss consists essentially of taking 
the attitude of the Christian toward a 
moral code regarded as the revealed 
word of God, and attempting to attach 
it to the code of Aristotle, which was 
merely a thoughtful formulation of or- 
dinary bourgeois good-sense. Professor 
Babbitt calls this uniting the Christian 
and the Classical traditions, and it is 
uniting them in a way—but in a very 
tricky way. The essence of the Greek 
view of morals, and the underlying as- 
sumption of Aristotle’s Ethics, was that 
virtue is intelligent conduct. “Knowl- 
edge is virtue,” as Plato’s Socrates says. 
The brave man is the man who knows 
when to fight and when to run away; 
the right act is the act based upon the 
best information. That is the fundamen- 
tal “classical tradition” in morals; and 
Aristotle’s rather conservative and gen- 
tlemanly ethic merely remarked that 
this right, or intelligent, act will usually 
be a moderate one. Professor Babbitt 
seizes this ethic of Aristotle because he 
wants to be a gentleman. But he aban- 
dons Aristotle’s underlying assumption 
that the good act is the act which results 
from true knowledge, because he also 
wants to be a literary scholar and oppose 
the encroachments of science. It is to 
keep science out of the discussion of 
moral problems, that he clings to those 
Christian ideas of “conscience” and “in- 
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ner vision” and “higher will,” which 
combine so ludicrously, and indeed com- 
bine not at all, with Aristotle’s quiet ef- 
fort to describe intelligent conduct. And 
since he does not really believe in Chris- 
tianity or any other revealed religion, 
he finds himself in the ridiculous posi- 
tion of asserting that this higher ethical 
will is one of the “immediate data of 
consciousness,” and yet also asserting 
that it lies beyond the purview of psy- 
chology, which is merely the name for 
any serious study of the immediate data 
of consciousness. He finds himself dis- 
missing as a “corruption of ethics” 
Freud’s attempt to improve the technic 
of self-control through the knowledge 
of self—dismissing it in the name of Soc- 
rates and Aristotle and the Greek tra- 
dition! “Deny the ethical will and the 
inner life disappears,” he cries in a most 
un-Aristotelian flurry. Deny the ethical 
will—understand it, rather, as a will to 
act intelligently and with full relevance 
to the facts—and nothing whatever dis- 
appears but the superiority of literary 
loose talk to scientific knowledge. 

A like motive explains the wilful 
blindness with which the humanists toss 
about that manufactured abstraction 
called “naturalism.” They despise Fran- 
cis Bacon because his zeal for controlling 
nature holds a chief place in the ad- 
vancement of science to which as schol- 
ar-gentlemen they are professionally op- 
posed. They despise Rousseau because 
with his wild idea that nature needs no 
control he furnished a slogan to that 
revolution which overthrew the system 
of caste in which the superiority of the 
scholar-gentleman was secure. That is 
why they roll these two contrary char- 
acters and attitudes up into one abstrac- 
tion called “naturalism,” and tell you 
that this abstraction is the concrete es- 
sence of evil. If it is true that Professor 
Babbitt can not go to sleep until he has 
looked under the bed to see if Rousseau 


is there, this is not because he foolishly 
imagines that anybody is still taken in 
by Rousseau’s nonsensical idea that “all 
men are good in a state of nature.” It is 
because he wisely knows that Rousseau, 
with all his romantic nonsense, was the 
herald of a democratic revolution. And 
that revolution is what exalted—or will 
yet exalt—the knowledge which is use- 
ful to the community, the real and re- 
liable knowledge heralded by Francis 
Bacon, above the polite preoccupations 
of the Higher Learning. 

That is how Rousseau and Bacon 
come to be rolled up together, and I sus- 
pect that Zola and Dreiser find their 
way into the same company for a simi- 
lar reason. The opposition of our liter- 
ary professors to extreme and bitter real- 
ism is not due to the suggestion of 
fatality or hopelessness of action which 
it conveys to weak and enervated minds. 
It is due to the suggestion it conveys to 
strong minds that action is necessary. 
They want to preserve in literature that 
complacent composure which properly 
accords with the gentlemanly status they 
demand for it. It is not that they oppose 
realness, or think that art should confine 
itself to the ideal, but merely that there 
is a certain limit beyond which seeing 
the plain facts becomes uncomfortable, 
and indeed impossible, to a reasonably 
sympathetic gentleman suitably engross- 
ed in “living to the best advantage in 
this world.” For that reason they oppose 
a “fatalistic” attitude which they attrib- 
ute to these describers of sordid facts, 
and at the same time oppose “humani- 
tarianism” which can only be defined as 
the attitude of those who refuse to be 
fatalistic about these same facts. And 
they oppose the ideal of service, except 
it be “service to God,” by which they 
mean the pompous monument of tem- 
poral pride and spiritual humility which 
the feudal caste system erected upon the 
burial place of the ideal of human ser- 
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vice. And they oppose “progress” as an 
idea, because progress as a fact has de- 
parted inexorably from that feudal sys- 
tem. And they preach “tradition” as an 
abstract good, incredibly pretending 
that there is only one tradition or at the 
most two, because the prevailing tradi- 
tions in literature and the humanities 
are aristocratic. In short, they wish to be 
gentlemen-and-scholars with the full 
status and prerogative, complacency, 
composure, authority, and reward which 
of right appertained to that order in the 
times gone by. 


III 


If this is true of the New Humanists, 
it is even more obviously true of those 
younger critics whom I call “neo-classi- 
cal.” The humanists are resisting science 
in the name of a Higher Morality and 
demanding that we should “subordinate 
the intellect to the ethical will.” These 
other critics are resisting science in the 
name of Intellect itself, or “Reason,” or 
a “Superior Order of Intelligence.” But 
they are resisting it with the same mo- 
tive—because it threatens the prestige 
of their profession. And so they not only 
talk with the same queer abstractedness 
about God, but dismiss with a bland ges- 
ture of superiority all the pressing prob- 
lems of our industrial civilization, naive- 
ly imagining that in thus pushing out of 
their purview questions upon whose so- 
lution depends the future of our race 
they are outgrowing a childish obses- 
sion of the writers of a previous decade 
with economics. They are merely re- 
treating to a safer position in the strug- 
gle to defend against verified knowledge 


the narrowing domain of the “literary , 


intelligence.” 

And since they are waging the same 
struggle as the humanists, they show of 
course the same homesickness for feu- 
dalism, the same antagonism to the 
masses of mankind and to those inter- 
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ested in their destiny. It was no accident 
that in expressing his polite scorn for 
the early efforts of psychology and soci- 
ology, T. S. Eliot should have tossed in 
among them the movement for social 
emancipation. “Social emancipation 
crawled abroad,” was the phrase in 
which he expressed his feeling. And it 
is no accident that in advocating a re- 
vival of “intellect” and a “control of the 
emotions by Reason,” he should deliver 
the essential force of his attack against 
Bernard Shaw and H. G. Wells and 
Bertrand Russell, three men essentially 
distinguished by intellect, but who have 
devoted their intellects, not to literary 
scholarship, but to mastering some es- 
sentials of the advancing sciences and 
trying to make literature say something 
of contemporary force and meaning. 
“They all exhibit intelligence at the 
mercy of emotion,” Eliot tells us. 

I have suggested elsewhere that this 
critic would speak more wisely about 
emotion if he knew what is known— 
and also the limitations of what is known 
—about this subject. But I do not think 
it requires technical knowledge—only a 
little shrewd sense—to see that he is here 
merely opposing one emotion to an- 
other. His phrase “social emancipation 
crawled abroad” is saturated with senti- 
mental emotion. His whole reaction of 
distaste for experimental science and 
what he calls “social emancipation” is 
but the complacent squeamishness of 
one dominated by the sentiment of caste. 
And this state of feeling is not even per- 
ceived, to say nothing of being illumin- 
ed or led into its results and relations, as 
are the contrary emotions of Shaw and 
Wells and Bertrand Russell, by an ac- 
tivity of intellect. The instinct is enough, 
since it is the instinct of a gentleman. 
“Tradition” will supply the place of 
reason, and the police—at least so it is 
hoped—will make intelligence unneces- 


sary. 
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There is indeed a shallowness in the 
passion, as there is pettiness in the am- 
bition, of those who can aim no higher 
than toward an incomplete identifica- 
tion with the leisure class. Futility in the 
object is for them the sanction of pure 
feeling, and in those enterprises whose 
crown and glamour is futility, try as you 
will, the deep organic passions will not 
enter. Dryden cared clearly about the 
nice graces of a panegyric and its place 
in the history and among the forms of 
poetry, but confusedly about the ques- 
tion whether it was addressed to Crom- 
well or King Charles. He revelled in a 
somewhat Rabelaisian wit, but was quite 
ready to repent and pray public forgive- 
ness for his best jokes at the dictate of a 
changing fashion. Pope, in order to pol- 
ish the meter of his philosophy and pro- 
mote its favor in the market, changed 
the statement that human life is “a 
mighty maze of walks without a plan,” 
to read “a mighty maze—but not with- 
out a plan.” A passion that so picks the 
path of its loyalty is a passion none too 
vast in force. If that is what it means to 
be “intellectual,” we shall have to con- 
cede that some of the neo-classicists have 
risen so high. As I turned the pages of 
“The Sacred Wood” after copying 
Eliot’s cavalier reference to the problems 
of science and to the social problem, my 
eye fell upon this opening sentence of 
another essay: 

“It is a nice question to decide how 
much must be read of any particular 
poet.” 

A nice question indeed—not one 
which would have stirred a riot in the 
Mermaid Tavern, but one into which 
a perfect gentleman, a gentleman and 
a scholar, an anglo-catholic and a royal- 
ist, need not to be too fastidious to en- 
ter with full abandon. 

It is this drift of his ambition, this ten- 
dency of his nature toward small eleva- 
tions, and not any urgency of intellect 


or classic restraint of great passion, that 
has determined Eliot’s position as a critic 
of letters. His bizarre predilection for 
Dryden, the incredible pretense, I should 
say—for Eliot has underlying his triviali- 
ties a fine and solid taste—that Dryden 
is a poet comparable in any great point 
of his art with Milton, belongs in my 
opinion to the same ambition. Eliot him- 
self suggests that Dryden’s subject-mat- 
ter is what has averted so many critics 
from him. His subject-matter—or rath- 
er, perhaps, his attitude in life—is what 
brings Eliot with homage to his feet. 
To me it seems obvious beyond dis- 
pute that it is not the forms of poetry, 
but the feeling-tone of the Restoration, 
toward which this critic and his literary 
friends have gravitated with so gallant 
a step. How els. can one perceive the 
fact, for instance, that he and Edith Sit- 
well, while advocating a return to that 
period of temperate clarity in verse, 
should be composing, he as cloudy, and 
she as decadently ornamental, a poetry 
as our language knows? Edith Sitwell is 
a kind of color-lavishing Aubrey Beard- 
sley of poetry; I do not know how she 
could go farther away from Pope. And 
T. S. Eliot, if he should survive as a 
poet, would survive to disprove the opin- 
ion of John Dryden himself that “The 
first end of a writer” is “to be under- 
stood.” It is possible to resolve this 
contradiction only when you remember 
that the period toward which these 
poets are yearning back, was not merely 
a period of clarity and spare color in 
poetry. It was also the last period when 
gentlemen and ladies felt undisturbed 
by “social emancipation,” and literary 
scholars safe in their superiority to sci- 
ence. In the age of democratic and pro- 
letarian revolution, a wilful extreme of 
artifice in beauty, a decorating of all 
adornments, is the natural protest of a 
lady. And in the age of science, an ob- 
scurity impenetrable by acid, lens or 
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scalpel, is the sole refuge of the literary 
gentleman and scholar. 

Thus in their more diverting way the 
neo-classic critics are waging the same 
struggle as the New Humanists. The 
difference between them, indeed, is al- 
most as significant as their deep accord. 
The neo-classic group are lighter in their 
step, more elegant, more graceful in im- 
pertinence, and more assured. You 
might convey the flavor of the difference 
by saying that they are more interested 
in “polite” than “humane” letters, more 
busy being literary gentlemen than 
scholars. Disguising their reaction 
against the vulgar pursuit of useful 
knowledge as a revival of intellect, and 
deceiving themselves even more perfect- 
ly perhaps than others with the disguise, 
they do at times achieve the ease and 
witty irresponsibility of those cultivated 
gentlemen of the Restoration. Many of 
them, too, have had either the foresight 
to be born in England, or a sufficiently 
driving sense of republican inferiority 
to make them move over there where 
the Puritans were actually kicked out 
and the king restored. The humanists 
have had to fight their battle where the 
Puritans landed, and where the kingly 
and feudal system never got a hold. They 
have the task not only to revive a gentle- 
manly tradition, but to create one and 
make it take root in alien soil. It is the 
strain of this effort that makes them so 
much more serious than their British 
confréres. It is to meet this necessity that 
they dress up their defense of humane 
letters not as an intellectual but as a 
moral revival. Only from a somewhat 
international point of observation does 
it become evident that the “Higher Im- 
mediacy” of their ethical will, and the 
“Superior Order” of the neo-classic in- 
tellect, occupy the same real altitude— 
an altitude measurable in terms of the 
“predilections of the leisure class” and 
the “canons of pecuniary merit.” 
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IV 


In his chapter on “The Higher Learn- 
ing,” Veblen makes this seemingly pro- 
phetic remark: 

“Habituation to war entails a body of 
predatory habits of thought, whereby 
clannishness in some measure replaces 
the sense of solidarity, and a sense of in- 
vidious distinction supplants the im- 
pulse to equitable, every-day serviceabili- 
ty. As an outcome of the cumulative ac- 
tion of these factors, the generation 
which follows a season of war is apt to 
witness a rehabilitation of the element 
of status, both in its social life, and in its 
scheme of devout observances and other 
symbolic and ceremonial forms.” 

The war to which this passage alludes 
was the American Civil War, and Veb- 
len was explaining the sudden adoption 
by our Middle-Western universities of 
the academic cap and gown. He would 
explain in like words, I imagine, the re- 
vival in this generation of a sudden de- 
votion to “those fields of speculation and 
investigation which are reputable and 
futile, rather than to the quest for scien- 
tific knowledge.” And I think we may 
safely predict that the present efforts to- 
ward a literary rehabilitation of the ré- 
gime of status will have as little perma- 
nent success in stemming the tide of vul- 
gar but real knowledge as did the aca- 
demic cap and gown in our Middle- 
Western universities. 

The time will come, of course, when 
we shall have to stop explaining every- 
thing that happens as a result of the 
World War, and we might begin by re- 
garding this literary apparition, not 
merely as an echo of that predatory peri- 
od, but as the premonition of a dictato- 
rial régime to come. It seems probable to 
me that if Irving Babbitt should begin 
to think a little less with isms and dead 
men’s names, and more with his own 
living brain, he would soon pass from 
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bewailing the loss of the “inner check” to 
advocating an outer one in the Italian 
form. He has already ascribed to Julius 
Czsar “the merit of seeing that . . . as 
a result of the breakdown of the reli- 
gious restraint (for which stoical ‘ser- 
vice’ was not an adequate substitute) the 
Romans were rapidly becoming unfit 
for republican institutions.” And he has 
given us a fair warning in the remark 
that “Circumstances may arise when we 
may esteem ourselves fortunate if we get 
the American equivalent of a Musso- 
lini.” In those circumstances, I suppose 
that a majority of the critics and profes- 
sors I have been discussing would flock 
with Professor Babbitt to the Fascist ban- 
ner. But I think they would be disap- 
pointed of their dearest—at least of their 
most romantically “classical”—hopes. A 
modern dictatorship is not a return to 
feudalism. The Black Shirts are not im- 
bued either with “the spirit of religion” 
or “the spirit of a gentleman.” Nor can 
they lay the foundations of a régime in 
which those lost attitudes might renew 
themselves and flourish. The foundation 
for that was a predatory and agrarian 
life with a primitive technic of industry. 
The feudal lord was a glorified warrior 
and land-owner. The fascist dictator is a 
glorified financier and factory boss. He 
may flirt a little for his own purposes 
with an existing Pope or King, but there 
is no hope in him—not even on the 
fringes of his glory—for the revival of 
the intellectual grandee, the noble schol- 
ar of the humanities, the high-priest of 
“literary truth.” He is impelled by the 
technic, and compelled by the vital prob- 
lems, of machine industry, to be scien- 
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tific. He is compelled, too, by the fact 
that science is in the hands of his ene- 
mies, of those who would overthrow 
him and go deeper with the experiment 
in democracy. If he stops us on that 
course, he will stop us with the scientist 
and not the literary scholar seated beside 
his throne. 

In my opinion the knell of this whole 
cultural incident—this little wild-goose 
chase into history of the demoted men- 
of-letters—is sounded in the recent con- 
fession of T. S. Eliot that he is dissatis- 
fied with the meaning of his own “state- 
ments in criticism,” dissatisfied also with 
“the terminology of the humanists,” and 
disposed to ask himself, “whether there 
is still any justification for literary criti- 
cism, and whether we should not allow 
the subject to be gently absorbed into ex- 
acter sciences.” He has travelled far 
from his pre-Darwinian gods, from 
Campion, Boileau, Dryden, from the be- 
nign pronunciamento of “The Sacred 
Wood”: “I do not deny the value of all 
work done by scientists in their own de- 
partments.” He has grown more proud 
and humble, fame having perhaps as- 
suaged the provincial self-distrust which 
made him hasten to those sophomoric 
heights. I do not mean to express a hope 
that T. S. Eliot will soil his fingers by 
joining in the work of these “exacter 
sciences,” or that he will grow up to the 
stature of any rigorous aspiration in his 
social feeling. I think he will shrink 
more deeply into the protecting ele- 
gances of the church. But he has at least 
pronounced the words which may ring 
the curtain down upon this whole gen- 
tlemanly anti-scientific interlude. 


In an early number—American Literature Grows Up,” by V. F. Calverton. 




















Standardized America vs. Romantic 
South Seas 


By MARGARET MEAD 


That Utopia of escape visualized 


by all who weary of modern life is not so romantic to the mem- 
bers of the tribes of noble savages. 

The author of “Coming of Age in Samoa” and “Growing Up 
in New Guinea,” important sociological documents, contrasts 
the primitive islands where she made her studies to modern 
America, which is called standardized. Try living as a member 
of a South Sea island community, suggests Miss Mead. 


tt, how was your motor 
\\ / trip?” we asked the young 
friend who had just motored 


from New York to San Francisco. It was 
a casual, friendly question, as inevitable 
in any social gathering at that time of 
year as that other ubiquitous comment: 
“Ts it hot enough for you?” But we did 
not receive a casual answer. Alice put 
down her cigarette, took a deep breath, 
and burst out: 

“It was awful, horrible, incredibly 
depressing! Why did I have to be born 
in such a terrible age? New York to San 
Francisco, the same make of cars, the 
same advertisements, the same gas sta- 
tions, the same rest houses, the same 
hotels with the same lamps and the same 
easy chairs, the same hot dogs, the same 
cigarettes, the same candy. Cincinnati, 
Kansas City, Denver, all alike, same 
stores, same store windows, same sani- 
tary articles in the same drug store win- 
dows. All the girls in Cincinnati, Kan- 
sas City, Denver, wearing dark “clothes 


with a color note,” wearing hats with 
the same tight band and the same white- 
rubber flowers, all the men in gray hats 
with black ribbands. No individuality, 
nothing by which you could tell one 
city from another except the price of 
gasoline. This is what the machine has 
brought us to!” 

Then she added: 

“You know I’m right. You haven't 
spent your life driving a Buick Six along 
the coast of California. You have been 
in the South Seas, where the machine 
has never been, and you know how dif- 
ferent it is there, don’t you?” She faced 
me, pleadingly. “It zs different there, 
isn’t it?” 

What she said was true but she has 
been taken in by the romantic South 
Seas myth. There is a very decided dif- 
ference between all the people of one isl- 
and or community looking strikingly 
different from all the people of a neigh- 
boring locality and the more important 
issue of individuality. Are not individu- 
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ality of place and individuality of per- 
sons quite different things? Just because 
in America a Delaware restaurant look- 
ed like a Kansas restaurant, and neither 
one could be distinguished from a Cali- 
fornia restaurant, is it fair to assume that 
the people who passed in and out of 
these monotonously similar glass doors 
are all alike? 

When we cherish the individuality of 
different places it is from the point of 
view of a traveller in an airplane, or a 
swift steamer which moves rapidly from 
port to port affording the jaded tourist 
new scenes daily, or from the standpoint 
of a king who has gathered at his court 
the human spoils of conquered tribes 
still gaudy in their individual trappings. 
Even to make the point about the differ- 
ent tribes of the Admiralty Islands, I had 
to visualize an artificial and impossible 
situation, namely, representatives of all 
the tribes gathered together as if at a 
convention. 

But the real point, the point all the 
bored travellers enamoured of differ- 
ence and of variety miss, is that from the 
standpoint of a man of Manus or a wo- 
man of Baluwan, life is infinitely, unbe- 
lievably more standardized than it is to 
the humblest inhabitant of Sioux City, 
Iowa. 

In the Admiralty Islands of the South 
Seas, it is true, even foods were charm- 
ingly diversified between different 
tribes. The Manus feast is bowls of cook- 
ed taro, with smoked fish laid on top of 
them. For some feasts they cut coconut 
meat into lilies and impale them on 
sticks, with green betel nut stuck on 
other sticks so that it looks like a garden. 
In Baluwan the feast dish is a great 
carved wooden bowl of a bright pink 
fruit, made into a mush, with a poached 
mud-hen’s egg on top. One would never 
mistake a feast dish from one tribe for a 
feast dish from another. 

The houses are as characteristic as the 
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food. The Manus build their houses out 
in the shallow, reef-bound lagoons; each 
house stands separate from its neighbors, 
on high stilts, against which the chang- 
ing tides swish and murmur. At night, 
the slatted floor of the houses makes a 
pattern on the moonlit sea floor. But the 
people of Baluwan build their houses on 
the ground, in little villages, terraced 
into house sites with bordering stone 
walls. The fronts of the houses are paint- 
ed elaborately, and on the hard-beaten 
earth floor are set wooden beds on which 
the people sit and sleep. 

The Manus people betroth their chil- 
dren in early childhood and the engaged 
pair can never see each other until mar- 
riage. In addition, a woman always has 
to run away from her father-in-law and 
her husband’s older brothers, and a man 
has to run away from his mother-in-law 
and his wife’s older sisters. The Baluwan 
people don’t have these silly rules which 
keep the poor Manus women always on 
the run, or with their faces hidden be- 
hind mats. And the Manus people think 
the Baluwan people are very loose and 
very immoral and the Baluwan people 
think the Manus people are a bunch of 
prudes. 

But while it is true that places had in- 
dividuality, and that one small group of 
people differed from another small 
group of people, this did not result—as 
so many enemies of the machine believe 
—in giving individuality to people who 
lived under this system. 

Of course this same kind of difference 
existed in years past between French 
provinces, between English counties, be- 
tween different parts of America; the in- 
habitants of each locality could be recog- 
nized by their dress, their speech, their 
manners, their folk sayings, their super- 
stitions. But these differences did not 
benefit the peasants themselves, but only 
the kings. 

They were the only ones who could 
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afford to import differences into their 
courts, or who could afford to travel 
about and look at them. In the old days, 
the kings used to import the differences 
to amuse themselves with; they had 
eunuchs from one tribe, warriors from 
another, page boys from another, danc- 
ing girls from another, along with their 
imported monkeys and_ cockatoos. 
Nowadays, we export the kings, or 
rather millionaires, who leave the dull- 
ness of their own milieu to travel in the 
South Seas, in Indo-China, in Japan, to 
enjoy the individuality of foreign lands. 

If there are only four hundred and 
fifty people in Baluwan to eat poached 
mud-hen egg on scarlet fruit mash, that 
represents individuality, but if a million 
people eat oatmeal for breakfast, that 
million are pitifully standardized. Such 
thinking would seem to be the most 
genuine argument for the baleful influ- 
ence of the machine. Just because a mil- 
lion people share the same kind of break- 
fasts, there are modern sophisticates who 
are silly enough to choke over their at- 
tenuated individualities. But can any 
one seriously believe that the graceful 
women of Baluwan console themselves 
with the knowledge that their exotic and 
beautiful food is being eaten by only 
four hundred and fifty other Baluwan 
islanders? Her breakfast is the same, yes- 
terday, to-day and to-morrow, and so is 
the breakfast of every one of her kin. 
What matter to her if women of other 
tribes, whose language she can’t speak 
and whose customs she despises, eat a 
different and most inferior breakfast? 
We see the Baluwan breakfast placed in 
juxtaposition to the Manus breakfast and 
the Usiai breakfast, and think, “How 
much livelier these are than just one 
kind of breakfast.” Forgetting that the 
Baluwan woman’s horizon, like that of 
the Breton peasant or the Yorkshireman 
of Medizval times, is bounded by the 
limits of one little dialect. The fact that 
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her customs seem to others varied and 
individual is no use to her, who must 
observe them without change from birth 
until death. 

She, like all members of coherent 
homogeneous societies which preserve 
so tenaciously their individuality by re- 
fusing to adopt the habits of their neigh- 
bors or to change their own habits from 
year to year, has practically no chance to 
display her own individuality at all. Her 
headdress is prescribed and so likewise, 
but differently, is the headdress of her 
Manus neighbor. Manus girls may wear 
their hair cropped until marriage; on the 
day after the wedding their hair is 
shaved off and so they must wear it until 
they know they are to become mothers. 
Then again they may permit their hair 
to grow until after the birth of the babies, 
when it must all be shaved off again by 
their paternal aunts. Every Manus wo- 
man has obeyed the dictates of custom 
for generations, as far back as the oldest 
crone can remember, just as French peas- 
ant girls wore the coif peculiar to their 
provinces. 

The sense of group superiority which 
is the only individuality members of 
such societies can feel, was well express- 
ed by a small Manus boy, taunting a 
clumsy Usiai landsman who had ven- 
tured out into the lagoon village to trade. 
The Usiai are afraid of the sea and in 
awe of the seamanship of their water- 
dwelling neighbors; alone in a Manus 
village they dare not resent a small boy’s 
open ridicule. So the twelve-year-old 
danced up and down on the gunwale of 
his canoe, sure-footed on a razor edge, 
and shouted (in the pigeon English, de- 
veloped since the coming of the white 
men): 

“You something nothing man. You 
man belong (7. e. of) bush. Me good fel- 
low man. Me man belong soda water 
(the sea). Boy belong soda water he 
savee (he is accustomed) catch em good 
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fellow kaikai (food). Me kaikai (eat) 
fish, me kaikai turtle, me kaikai alto- 
gether good fellow something he savee 
go along soda water. All the time you 
walk about nothing along leg belong 
you. You put ’em grass (hair) belong 
you cranky fashion. You kaikai snake! 
(with great scorn). You cook ’em food 
belong you along ground (2. e., instead 
of boiling food, you bake it in an earth 
oven). Me good fellow boy belong soda 
water, you something nothing man be- 
long bush.” 

This is a fair sample of the only use to 
which small groups, each with their 
sharply differentiated customs and their 
equally sharpened prejudices, can put 
those differences in costume, habits, and 
beliefs which appear so charmingly di- 
verse to the outside observer. And with 
this intolerance of the diversities of 
neighboring peoples goes an equal in- 
tolerance for any fellow  tribesman 
who develops “cranky” fashions of his 
own. In the Manus village where I lived, 
it is not customary for a man to love 
or mourn his wife. Affection and con- 
sequently mourning are supposed to oc- 
cur only between members of a blood 
family, particularly brothers and sisters. 
One old man, who was war chief of the 
village and a famous magician, other- 
wise he probably would never have had 
such temerity, actually wept, loudly, 
publicly, explicitly when his fourth wife 
died, and instead of casting her skull 
away on an island—brothers may, if 
they wish, keep the skulls of beloved 
sisters, but not so husbands—he kept her 
skull in his house and occasionally ad- 
dressed remarks to it. People growled, 
prophesied, disapproved, impotent to 
discipline the most powerful man in 
their midst, and waited for trouble to 
come from such flagrant indulgence of 
an idiosyncrasy. It came. The old war 
leader became afflicted with cataracts on 
both eyes, because, said the gleeful com- 
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munity, he had dared to be so unusual 
as to “weep for his wife, his eyes had be- 
come blinded from those tears.” His 
blindness rapidly reduced him from a 
powerful and autocratic leader to an old 
man led by a child. It will be a long time 
before any one, no matter how much so 
minded, will weep for a wife in Manus. 

Individuality, as I see it, is a result of 
being able to express personality and 
taste in terms of the paraphernalia of so- 
ciety—accent, vocabulary, dress, interior- 
decorating, philosophical ideas, eco- 
nomic philosophies. On whatever level 
it occurs it is a way in which any per- 
son in a society asserts his differences 
from his fellows in ways which they 
will notice and understand. In the old 
type of homogeneous society, only the 
king or the chief could do this, and 
very often what he was asserting be- 
fore all the world was merely the fact 
of his noble state, instead of a personal 
preference. 

Now consider for a moment the state 
of affairs in modern society, where in- 
stead of each five hundred people using 
standardized things and standardized 
ideas from the cradle to the grave, mil- 
lions of people can draw on a common 
supply of diverse objects, each one of 
which has a million counterparts as a re- 
sult of machine production. The critical 
object to the fact that a style of architec- 
ture found in New England can be du- 
plicated in Oregon, that the same hat can 
be bought in New York and Chicago, 
that the same make of car is driven in 
Florida and in Montana. But again this 
is the traveller speaking, who finds the 
local costumes and local manners of 
South Sea Islanders and French peas- 
ants more stimulating to the jaded eye. 
Then he translates his boredom, with 
the fact that travelling four thousand 
miles shows him no differences, into a 
theory that within these four thousand 
miles all the individuals are exactly 
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alike; when the real truth is merely that 
within this four thousand miles any in- 
dividual could preserve unchanged the 
outward and visible trappings of his 
identity—did he so desire. 

It isn’t a question of how things look 
to the tourist, or even of how they can 
be made to look by the king. It’s a ques- 
tion whether the average man and the 
unusual man have more chance to ex- 
press in those things which the machine 
has affected—which range from food 
stuffs to esoteric publications in poetry 
and art—the special twists, emphasis, 
quirks of personality, which when given 
visible form we call individuality. The 
development of individuality lies pri- 
marily in the exercise of choice. For after 
all, the kind of judgment which we dig- 
nify as “taste” is merely choice, backed 
by disciplined zxsthetic and intellectual 
perceptions. The office boy who buys a 
blue tie instead of a red, a spotted tie 
instead of a striped, is merely exercising 
choice; the young dandy who makes a 
fine art of dress, and chooses all his 
clothes to conform to a special style, has 
taste. The shop girl who prefers True 
Stories to I Confess is not exercising any 
appreciable taste, but she is exercising 
choice. Crude, uninformed as such 
choices are, the chance to make them 
lies at the basis of all the subtler manifes- 
tations of personality in the taste which 
makes the perfect house, the exquisite 
dinner, the collection of miniatures or 
the fine library. Formerly taste and 
wealth—sometimes in royalist or aristo- 
cratic societies, phrased as power—were 
inseparable. The only person who could 
exercise choice in the ordering of the 
material setting of his life was he who 
had wealth. This is the point which has 
been altered by the machine. Now the 
man who commands a poor salary may 
nevertheless choose between colors, be- 
tween materials, between styles of cloth- 
ing, between kinds of food, between 
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types of furniture; he may select the pic- 
tures on his wall and the books on his 
table. 

The precious, forgetful of the stolid 
standardization of the life of the primi- 
tive or the provincial, are inclined to 
sneer at his choices. What possible dif- 
ference can it make, they ask, whether 
a man chooses Watts’s “Hope” or Max- 
field Parrish’s “Elaine.” One is fully as 
bad as the other. They would all do bet- 
ter to have a well carved crocodile on the 
lintel as in one village in the Admiral- 
ties, or a simple triptych on the mantel. 
But here again, the commentator is 
standing outside the group, viewing the 
total result. He is not considering what 
it means to individuals to be able to feel, 
however superficially, that their mate- 
rial environment is not imposed upon 
them, but that they are stamping even a 
medley of purchases from the five and 
ten cent store, with the mark of their 
personalities. 

To test the truth of this contention, 
it is only necessary to consider how it 
would work out in an individual case. 
Take as an example the most average 
young man in Sioux City, Iowa. He has 
had a high-school education, which is 
exactly the education which had been 
received by thousands of other young 
men. He is now employed in a bank. 
Being without a very special taste, or any 
quirk of personality which he wishes to 
externalize, this young man merely ex- 
ercises choice. He selects a Buick road- 
ster, a special type of radio, wears hats 
of a certain make, smokes always one 
brand of cigarettes, reads two from the 
same fifty magazines displayed on the 
newsstands. He has his favorites among 
the movie stars and his preferences 
among the radio performers. From the 
time he leaves his office until he goes to 
sleep, he is exercising a choice which 
would have been impossible to his an- 
cestors, bound as they were by the 
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meagre and highly conventionalized 
products of a handcraft period. That 
these products were more beautiful, 
through long refinement of a single 
style, is beside the point. The user of a 
type of bowl which has been used by 
twenty generations before him makes 
a very different response from the man 
who chooses, from a series of alterna- 
tives, the one which he feels is his choice, 
relevant to him as an individual. 

I feel that is really the point, that in 
great masses of our population the possi- 
bility of choice, introduced by the ma- 
chine, is making for the development 
of a sense of individuality unprecedent- 
ed in the known history of the human 
race. That a man asserts his personality 
in terms of tooth paste or cigarette 
brands, each of which is being used by 
a thousand other men to assert their per- 
sonalities—makes a dull scene for the 
tourist, but does not lessen the individ- 
ual’s sense of making a choice. It is true 
that the kind of fountain pen, pipe, 
razor, desk pad, calendar, looking-glass, 
wind-shield wiper, cigarette lighter 
which he uses are all standard brands. 
You have seen them a thousand times 
and they present no new point of inter- 
est. So with the magazines which this 
young man reads; they, like the maga- 
zines which he rejects, grace every news- 
stand from Boston to Spokane. But 
when you look at a mosaic do you con- 
sider that each small block of color has a 
thousand exact counterparts which have 
been worked into very different mo- 
saics? No, you say, the combination, the 
design is new and individual and wor- 
thy of attention. And so it is with the 
average American who makes from ob- 
jects, themselves only members of a nu- 
merous class, his own peculiar combina- 
tion. And this combination will differ 
from that of his neighbor and give him 
as strong a sense of individuality as the 


Baluwan or Manus gets of national per- 
sonality by comparing his material hab- 
its with those of other tribes, which is in 
no sense as real as that of individual per- 
sonality. 

For those with more elaborate taste 
the way to gratification is just as open. 
Men in far-away midland towns, of aver- 
age income, can have more diversified 
interests, be they in athletics, in science, 
in books, than could a king three hun- 
dred years ago. He can draw on the 
amusements of the world, for his golf 
clubs, or his wife’s backgammon set. 
He can satisfy a private interest in hy- 
draulics by his own little laboratory and 
the latest books on the subject. If he is a 
book lover, he can have a finer library, 
with a wider representation of the 
world’s knowledge, than could a Roman 
emperor. If he is interested in, say, Indo- 
China, he can have all the books, the pic- 
tures of the place for a few dollars, he 
can see moving-pictures of Angkor Wat, 
and finally take a steamship to Cam- 
bodia with an expenditure not beyond 
his means. Every type of activity, in 
terms of boats, cars, games, is possible 
to him. The knowledge of the world is 
no longer on precious parchments per- 
mitted only to the few; it can be pur- 
chased in standard series for a dollar. 
Each man is free to choose from a 
multitude of objects, each of which is 
manufactured on a large enough scale 
to bring the price within his reach. For 
the first time in history, the average man 
has the sense of choice. 

There are counts against the machine, 
but the obliteration of individuality is 
not a valid one. As surely as the machine 
is responsible for cross-continental trains 
and inter-continental steamships, so also 
is the large-scale manufacture the basis 
upon which the common man is permit- 
ted to build and externalize an individ- 
ual taste. 




















LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES 
The Job of Reporting 


By WILL IRWIN 


On of the miracles of American 
journalism now told by the author for the first time: the story of how he 
reported the San Francisco earthquake and how he wrote “The City 
That Was,” which has become a classic of newspaper writing. 


ground of human consciousness 

there exists an area of higher space. 
Let a man once enter it, and he rises 
above himself; all his powers, and espe- 
cially that endurance-at-speed which is 
the mark of intellectual superiority, seem 
to multiply themselves by ten. Unfor- 
tunately, mankind has as yet no chart to 
find this wonderful chamber of the soul, 
no key to open its door. Most of us never 
enter it at all; the exceptions seem usual- 
ly to be hurled into it by accident, and, 
just as casually, to be thrust out again. A 
very, very few may dwell in it perma- 
nently; perhaps that is the factor which 
differentiates a Newton, a Shakespeare, 
an Einstein or a Leonardo da Vinci from 
the men of mere high intellectual pow- 
ers—the secret of supreme genius. They 
have found the key. 

Advanced and imaginative psycholo- 
gists have put all this forward as a 
theory. To most men of science, how- 
ever, it remains unproved. But to those 
who have ever entered this exciting per- 
turbing fourth dimension of the mind, it 
is no theory; they know. I myself, 
among others. Once, just once, I lived, 


Seon in the mysterious back- 


as a result of strange circumstance, in 
this state of being; and then, after four 
days, emerged into my normal self. And 
although sometimes I have groped for 
that door, I have never found it again. 

The odd thing, as I look back, is that 
this adventure of the spirit was superim- 
posed on a material adventure which 
was told—much garbled, I find—in 
newspaper offices so long as Park Row 
remained a symbol of the restless profes- 
sion. I have never before told the whole 
story myself. But this month in which 
the last newspaper office has announced 
its departure from Park Row seems a 
fitting time to let truth into this vener- 
able tradition of the old New York 
Morning Sun. 

By the early years of this century that 
famous organ of Charles A. Dana had 
passed into the hands of William A. Laf- 
fan, who maintained its old excellence 
and traditions. “The Newspaperman’s 
Newspaper”—that phrase was quoted 
recently at the obsequies of Pulitzer’s 
World. It was borrowed from the pet 
appellation of Dana’s Sun. The back files 
of The Sun seem a very old-fashioned 
newspaper to the modern eye. No signed 
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stories, no illustrations except a few line- 
drawings on the Sunday fashion page— 
its format was as conventional as its writ- 
ing unconventional. It selected its re- 
porters with great care, weeded them 
out in the office, and gave the survivors 
their heads. While its news-methods 
were as sharp as any, it set its chief em- 
phasis on writing. “Boss” Lord, “Boss” 
Clarke, and “Boss” Mallon, the benevo- 
lent triumvirate which governed us as 
managing editor, head of the copy desk, 
and city editor, encouraged reporters to 
write of this world as they saw it them- 
selves. In consequence, The Sun spar- 
kled like its name with humorous stories, 
pathetic stories, bits of vivid description. 
I still maintain that it was the best-writ- 
ten newspaper ever issued in the Eng- 
lish language; and for proof I could sub- 
mit the long list of its reporters who 
were graduated into what we call litera- 
ture because it is printed between maga- 
zine and book covers. 

I came to The Sun from the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle in 1904; rose in two 
years to the dizzy eminence of star re- 
porter. Then in 1906 McClure’s, at the 
time the leading American popular 
magazine, had a famous difference of 
opinion, and the editorial force walked 
out. S. S. McClure offered me the job of 
picking up the wreckage. It was too 
good an opportunity to miss. Regretfully 
—for I had the time of my working life 
on The Sun—I handed in my resigna- 
tion to take effect on May 1. And on the 
morning of Wednesday, April 18, 1906, 
I was in the McClure office, getting ac- 
quainted with the new job, pending my 
regular afternoon appearance at The 
Sun. 

Enter an excited office-boy, who slam- 
med down an extra on my desk. At five 
o'clock that morning, an earthquake of 
unprecedented violence had rocked San 
Francisco. The city was in ruins; the 
ruins were on fire. As always happened 


in those days, the “first flash” was much 
exaggerated. But at best, the news was 
bad enough. And my family was some- 
where in that chaos, also most of my in- 
timate friends. It was still the city of my 
heart. ... 

And next, as my memory serves, I am 
in the subway on my way to The Sun 
office with just one idea in mind. They 
would send me to San Francisco—they 
must send me! , 

I broke in upon a function unique in 
the history of the calm and easy-going 
Sun. “Boss” Lord sat surrounded by his 
chiefs of staff, holding a morning con- 
ference! Not even the Spanish War had 
ever forced such an emergency measure 
as that. What I said to him, I don’t 
know. I must have been a little inarticu- 
late with emotion; and I must have ask- 
ed—must have demanded—that he send 
me to San Francisco. But I remember 
only his reply. 

“It will take you four days to get 
there,” he said. “Of course, you're think- 
ing about your family, as you ought. 
You can get news from here much more 
easily than from an Overland train— 
and we'll help you all we can. As for the 
job, the edge will be off this story in four 
days. We need you very badly here. It 
may be we need you worse at this mo- 
ment than we ever needed any man in 
the history of The Sun.” 

And he outlined a strange and serious 
situation, whose background I knew al- 
ready. Years before, the truculent Dana 
had quarrelled with the Associated 
Press. At the time, no other telegraph 
news service was available for morning 
newspapers. Dana, therefore, established 
his own service, which he called the 
Laffan Bureau. It served morning news- 
papers which had no Associated Press 
franchise. Also, several others which en- 
joyed that privilege took the Laffan ser- 
vice in order to supplement the Associ- 
ated Press reports—then very bald— 
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with the vivid, humorous, Sun writing. 
Only we in the office knew that the 
Laffan Bureau carried on, in many vital 
points, with a shoestring. The Pacific 
Coast was one of these thin spots. Be- 
tween Vancouver and San Diego it had 
only one correspondent—George Ham- 
lin Fitch, news editor of the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle. Every night, by special 
arrangement with his own newspaper, 
he boiled down the Pacific Coast news 
from its local correspondents, wired the 
results on to us. 

“We haven’t heard from Fitch yet,” 
said Mr. Lord, “and he’s usually light- 
ning prompt. If anything has happened 
to him, it’s up to us. That’s one reason 
why I want you here. The question is: 
how are we going to cover a story three 
thousand miles away—the biggest story 
that ever broke—with no correspondent 
on the spot?” 

Going ahead of the narrative, let me 
say here that we never heard from Fitch. 
He did not fail us; but Fate did. Absorb- 
ed with saving his own property—in- 
cluding a very valuable library—his own 
newspaper, and his own family, he turn- 
ed the Laffan Bureau job over to that 
competent reporter, Langley Jones. To 
all practical purposes, there was only one 
wire out of San Francisco. Wirehead 
was established that Wednesday morn- 
ing at Oakland across the Bay. The offi- 
cial in charge, rationing the wire, ruled 
that he would accept only “press bureau 
stuff.” Jones, presenting a dispatch to 
The Sun, informed the desk that this 
meant the Laffan Bureau, of equal pres- 
tige and dignity with the Associated 
Press. The desk listened, seemed to un- 
derstand and to believe—and as soon as 
his back was turned dropped Jones’s 
story on to the floor. For a week, Jones 
pounded news-stories worth a hundred 
dollars a paragraph into the air. 

We did not know all this until weeks 
later. Three o'clock came, and four. No 
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Fitch. Inspection of the evening news- 
papers, and a bit of really intelligent 
intelligence work, proved that the Asso- 
ciated Press and United Press were get- 
ting copy. Five o’clock—still no Fitch! 

Meantime, “Boss” Lord and I had 
stitched together the fabric of a very 
shaky organization. To begin with, | 
must stand by and write the running 
story from every fragment of news 
which we could gather. For I was almost 
an authority on San Francisco. I knew 
that city as I have never known any 
other before or since. I could pad the 
skeleton; above all, guard us from fatal 
blunders. Then I wired to every Caii- 
fornia country-newspaper man I knew, 
offering any price for authentic news, 
however slight—wired even to spots like 
Santa Rosa and Stanford University, 
which had suffered more than the me- 
tropolis. Remembering that operators 
often “talk” to each other over the wires, 
Mr. Lord put Larry Hills and a corps 
of cub reporters into the telegraph offices 
with instructions to cajole the key-tap- 
pers into getting our most important 
questions answered. The Washington 
staff dropped everything else while it 
pried all the news it could out of govern- 
ment sources. 

And at five o'clock, with Fitch still 
silent, “Boss” Lord, as calm and kindly 
as ever, stepped over to my desk and 
gave the word “Go!” 

Armed with a lead pencil—I have 
never been able satisfactorily to express 
myself with the typewriter—I sat down, 
began to write. And except for a brief 
wink of sleep—often on a sofa in the 
office—I never stopped writing for eight 
days. I turned out eight columns that 
afternoon and evening. I never did less 
than that on any day of the crisis; and 
one day my string ran to fourteen col- 
umns. It was the whole Laffan Bureau 
story of the great disaster, with one ex- 
ception. Somewhere in the middle of 
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this madness, Robert Wells Ritchie, tak- 
ing an enterprising chance that The Sun 
wanted a special story, managed to slip 
through a loophole of the red tape and 
send us two priceless columns—which 
broke off, never to be resumed, in the 
middle of a sentence. 

Write, write, write—patching our 
fragments of news into a running story, 
in the intervals running off “dope” and 
special stories about the city in general— 
anything about San Francisco was news 
in those days. When afterward it was 
possible to review at leisure the events of 
the disaster, The Sun discovered that I 
had held the Associated Press at least 
even for accuracy. That is no discredit to 
them, and no credit to me. They were 
working in a melodramatic atmosphere 
where one inclines to believe anything. 
I, three thousand miles away, could 
keep relatively calm judgment. For ex- 
ample, our rivals reported that three 
looters, caught with the bejewelled fin- 
gers of dead women in their pockets, 
had been lynched from the ruined arch- 
way of the Palace Hotel. I killed that. I 
knew that the dead-women-and-fingers 
rumor breaks out automatically after 
every disaster, and divined that the con- 
spicuous doorway of the Palace was the 
one spot on which a heated imagination 
would light. Nevertheless, when a reli- 
able government source reported that 
the Cliff House had slid from its base 
into the sea, I let the story through— 
as did my rivals. On the third morning, 
after things had relaxed a little, George 
Mallon, the city editor, suggested that 
pending the lively hours of news I write 
a general descriptive story of San Fran- 
cisco. I ripped off five columns. That 
particular story, entitled “The City That 
Was,” came out the next month in book 
form, and it remained in print for twen- 
ty-two years. 

But as I have said before, the interest- 
ing thing, which makes this a great ad- 
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venture, was what happened on my own 
inside. For the first two days I worked 
against worry and an emotional stress 
which it took all my will-power to con- 
trol. I felt—when I had time to feel any- 
thing for myself—that my associates 
were remarkably casual and unsympa- 
thetic. This was only a pose, as I dis- 
covered later. The word had gone out to 
“keep Irwin from getting emotional.” 
Then Ernest Simpson, my old city edi- 
tor, found time and pull to slip through 
from Oakland a telegram beginning 
with a catalogue of names—my relatives 
and most intimate friends—and adding: 
“All well and safe.” And about that time 
—having worked virtually without in- 
termission for forty-eight hours—I be- 
gan to experience a weariness which 
verged on nervous collapse. Though no 
teetotaler, I was keeping away from 
alcohol, which always makes me lazy, 
genial, and dreamy. But when I dragged 
myself ovt that third morning, I went 
to a Turkish bath and had a rubdown; 
for I was quaking and drooling like a 
nonogenarian. 

That very day—as I remember it now 
—came the great change, the entry into 
higher space of mind. It must have come 
gradually. | remember no sudden sense 
of a difference. But I found that I wasn’t 
tired any more. Indeed, I seemed in- 
capable of conceiving fatigue. Sleep—it 
didn’t matter if I never slept again. Food 
—a stoking process to be managed with 
the left hand while the right manipu- 
lated a pencil. My mind underwent an 
enlargement, developed a sensitiveness, 
such as I have never experienced before 
or since. For energy, it was a great dyna- 
mo; for clearness, a crystal lens. My 
memory kept pace. Visual memory— 
as was perhaps natural to the eye-thinker 
that I am—rose to the mth power. If you 
had asked me while I lived in San Fran- 
cisco, or if you had asked me a fortnight 
after the earthquake, to enumerate the 
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buildings on the north side of Mission 
Street between Third and Fourth, I 
could have remembered one church and 
one saloon. Now I saw every building. 
I felt that, if I needed, I could even re- 
port the names on the signs. When our 
news source mentioned any locality, it 
came out in my mental vision with the 
clear accuracy of a photograph. I carry 
yet the dim impression of a mental im- 
age which at the time had almost the 
false realism of hallucination. I was see- 
ing the Polk House and the Lombard 
House at the summit of Russian Hill, 
from a stance on Taylor Street. I saw 
even the colors of that landscape; I could 
count the trees. That mood broke only 
once. About midnight of the fourth day, 
an excited office-boy slapped down a 
sheet of flimsy on my desk. “Washing- 
ton,” it read, “War Department an- 
nounces peninsula supporting San Fran- 
cisco has sunk out of sight under Pacific 
Ocean.” Of the next two minutes I re- 
member only a fight to keep from col- 
lapse. The muscles down the front of my 
thighs were jumping like fleas. Then the 
office-boy brought in another sheet— 
“Washington: War Department report 
about San Francisco disappearing a ca- 
nard.” I wasa few minutes recovering my 
grip—then back to that calm, high, god- 
like state of consciousness. It did not leave 
me until the eighth day when, telegraph 
service being fully restored, I could rest. 

I never understood all this until, years 
later, I read William James’s essay “The 
Powers of Men.” He proved by human 
documents that there is in the human 
mind a “reservoir of consciousness,” 
which most of us tap only in periods of 
great stress and emergency. Ordinary 
overwork causes fatigue; extraordinary 
hard work under great strain sometimes 
puts us into a state of being where the 
mind seems to burn with its own light 
and fatigue becomes impossible. One 
point interested me especially. James 
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says—and he seems to prove it by many 
personal confessions—that whereas ordi- 
nary overwork causes a reaction of lan- 
guor, those who go into this fourth di- 
mension of mental space feel no reaction 
whatever. In my own case, on the day 
after I dropped the San Francisco story 
the Periodicals Publishers gave at At- 
lantic City a party to their authors. I at- 
tended. I sat up all night in a café sing- 
ing and “stunting”; and I never enjoyed 
myself more in all my life. I seemed, in 
the weeks afterward, to sleep no more 
than usual, and I never experienced the 
slightest nervous scar from this adven- 
ture. Others may accept James’s theory 
on faith or proof. I accept it on experi- 
ence. 

Since then—and especially in the 
Great War—I have had my obvious, 
melodramatic adventures with the news. 
I was in the German army’s original 
haul of English-speaking prisoners of 
war when they broke into Belgium; 
they got us before ever they even shot at 
an Englishman. As a prisoner in a Ger- 
man troop train, I saw Louvain burned 
and, temporarily detained by arrest at 
the hands of the Dutch, got back to Lon- 
don with the first eye-witness story. | 
conspired with Lord Northcliffe to slip 
over in defiance of censorship the first 
story of the battle of Ypres; and got so 
deep into the bad graces of the British 
War Office that eventually I had to es- 
cape from Europe via Portugal. When at 
Ypres in 1915 the Germans revolution- 
ized warfare with poison-gas, I managed 
to get through the first account of this 
new horror—its composition, its effects, 
and its method of use. During the long 
torment of Verdun in 1916, I conspired 
with Arthur Gleason to reach the left 
bank of the Meuse, a region barred to 
reporters, and for three days of dodging 
loose hardware, ardently wished I had- 
n’t. I campaigned for three weeks with 
the Italian Alpini among the glaciers of 
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Monte Adamello; with that army I fled 
from Caporetto—and in the process lost 
the hearing of my right ear to an Austri- 
an shell. But this drama of the spirit, en- 
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acted in the atmosphere of an old-fash- 
ioned newspaper office in Park Row, is 
to me the most wonderful adventure of 
my life. 
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Five Kids from the East Side 


By CONNIE McCRAE 


Selected in the $1,500 Prize 


Contest for true narratives of American life, this is peculiarly 
American in that it portrays the upward surge and the some- 
times not fortunate result. The refrain “Other children from 
the East Side have made good, you can do it, too” recurs. 
And this is what happened to five of them. 


HERE were five of us. And I still 

think of us as five even though 

Dan is long dead. Too bad that 
Dan had to die so young, for I think that 
if he hadn’t put himself in the way of 
that miserable death he would have gone 
farther in life than any of us. He had it 
in him—in fact, he was the only one who 
showed any signs of unusual ability and 
talent. The rest of us were, as mother 
used to say, just “nice kids,” and then as 
if a little sorry that she couldn’t speak 
more glowingly, she would add: “But 
you can’t expect too much of tenement 
children.” 

Father felt differently about us. To 
him, the fact that we lived in a tenement 
and were brought up with a bunch of 
hoodlums wasn’t any excuse for us not 
to become great people. As far back as I 
can remember I can hear him say repeat- 
edly: “So and So (and he would men- 
tion some well-known person—a prod- 
uct of New York’s East Side) landed on 
top—you kids can do it too.” It was like 
a slogan dominating our lives—that 
“you can do it too.” The desire for suc- 


cess was bred in us and we grew up be- 
lieving—no, knowing—that it was 
within us to make our mark in the 
world. Some day we would be sitting on 
top of the heap, our pockets crammed 
with gold, our names symbols of success. 
Although our father had perhaps more 
driving ambition for us than did the 
average tenement father, all the kids we 
played with felt the same way. 

It wasn’t that we were dissatisfied 
with our surroundings, for, as children, 
we didn’t acutely realize their deficien- 
cies. Our ambitions were created more 
through example than dissatisfaction. 
There had been so many people who 
had risen to glamorous heights out of 
the darkness of the East Side streets. We 
heard about them constantly, and as we 
grew older we read about them. It was 
rather natural, if erroneous, that our 
young minds should conceive the idea 
that almost every one who had made 
great successes of their lives had come 
out of the tenements. The possibility of 
our being one of those who failed never 
occurred to us. 
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Although I lived on Avenue A from 
the time I was five, I had not spent my 
very earliest childhood there. Before that 
we had had a little cottage on the out- 
skirts of Newark. It was a nice little cot- 
tage and there was a great deal of white- 
ness about it. But that was in the day of 
our affluence, the days “when.” My fa- 
ther was a truck driver for a Newark 
brewery and he made nice money— 
thirty dollars a week, I believe it was. 
Those thirty dollars did miracles. We 
girls all had white shoes for Sundays 
and I had a best and a second-best dress 
and guimpes with lace. We had a big 
tree at Christmas time and we got real 
presents. Then Prohibition came and my 
father lost his job. Right after that he had 
pneumonia and was laid up for months. 
That took every penny we had saved 
and, I imagine, mother had to borrow 
besides. I don’t remember the exact 
chain of events which followed my fa- 
ther’s recovery, but I do remember mov- 
ing from the little white cottage and tak- 
ing rooms on Avenue A. There were 
three rooms in all—one for my parents, 
one for the three girls, and the kitchen. 
The boys slept in the kitchen which, 
being the largest of the three rooms, 
was the centre of activities. After the 
dishes were washed at nights father read 
there, mother had her visitors, and we 
played. It was a little hard on the boys 
when they wanted to go to sleep early. 
It was also a little hard on them on 
onion-supper nights. 

The first few months in our new 
home were dominated by the pursuit of 
the bed bug. They were there in armies, 
and it took my mother much time and 
infinite patience to get rid of them. Even 
after they were fairly well exterminated, 
an occasional offender would crop up. 
No matter what the hour of the night, 
the moment a bug was suspected one of 
us would jump out of bed and yell: 
“Mom! A louse! A louse!” Then the 
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rest of us would wake up and dive 
through the sheets. And each time this 
would happen my mother would ex- 
plain very carefully to us that that was 
a bed bug and zo? a louse. I couldn’t un- 
derstand the fine distinction at the time, 
but I do now. A bed bug was something 
which we had inherited from the previ- 
ous tenants, but a louse was an indica- 
tion of uncleanliness, and even the sug- 
gestion of such a condition in us kids 
was an insult to mother’s sensibilities. 
Father went to work in a meat mar- 
ket. We didn’t approve of that at all. We 
wanted him to drive a brewery truck 
again. It had always given us a feeling of 
superiority over the other children in 
Newark when we saw the name of the 
brewery on the wagons or beer bottles 
and could say: “Our father belongs to 
that brewery.” There was a certain dis- 
tinction about being connected with a 
brewery. I recall my sister complaining 
to father about not driving a truck any 
more and mother taking us aside and 
telling us not to talk to father like that. 
He wanted to drive a truck as much as 
we wanted him to, she said, but because 
of his illness, he couldn’t stand being out 
in all kinds of weather now. We never 
mentioned the subject to him again, but 
we continued to keep on telling our 
playmates about the days “when.” We 
weren't the only ones who cherished 
those recollections. I used to hear my 
mother talk to the other tenants about 
those gone-by days of prosperity. I can 
still hear her say to them: “Yes, Prohibi- 
tion certainly knocked the ground out 
from under our feet.” She said it with 
sort of a grandeur too, as if we had had 
vast interests which had been swept 
away by the Eighteenth Amendment. I 
really believe she felt that way. Although 
she never had had much, she couldn’t 
ever accustom herself to actual poverty. 
In all the years she lived in the tenement, 
I don’t believe she ever felt herself a part 
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of it. I think she always cherished the be- 
lief that my father had been a man with 
a distinguished position who had be- 
come the victim of a national calamity 
which had forced us into the rdéle of 
“impoverished aristocracy.” 

Mother was a grand person. We all 
adored her. We called her Mom, but it 
never sounded as it was spelled. It was 
more like the bleat of a lusty lamb— 
m-a-a-m. Our “m-a-a-m” could be heard 
half way down the block. A wailing, 
dirgeful “m-a-a-m” when we were hurt, 
a vigorous, indignant “m-a-a-m” when 
we had to call more than once for some- 
thing we wanted, and a somewhat more 
staccato “m-a-a-m” when we had joy- 
ful news to impart. 

When we first moved into the tene- 
ment, mother kept us well in hand. She 
insisted on knowing all the children we 
played with, she made us wash our 
hands in alcohol before we ate and gar- 
gle with an antiseptic at night, and she 
punished us when we used unbecoming 
language. But as time went on, she slow- 
ly gave up the battle. For one thing, she 
was burdened with work, for another— 
and more important—the influence of 
the tenement gradually outweighed 
hers. The children in the district ran 
wild. When they tired of playing on 
their own block, they hung around the 
water-front, and when that lost its inter- 
est, they sneaked rides on the rear of 
trucks or hung on to back tires of 
autos, landing sometimes in Harlem, 
sometimes in Hoboken and sometimes 
at the doors of Jersey whiskey plants. 
At first, obeying mother’s orders, we 
never as much as left our block, but as 
time went on, we began our migrations 
into other streets where we met new 
playmates and, with them, we struck 
into new pastures. We gradually accus- 
tomed mother to the idea. Sometimes 
we told her where we had been, other 
times not. One time six of us hired our- 
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selves out at two cents a day to an outfit 
in Chinatown which was moving a sup- 
ply of cocaine. Our job was to patrol an 
area of several blocks and send back the 
word whenever we spied a cop. Mother 
knew nothing of that. And as time went 
on, mother’s hygienic measures slack- 
ened. We accumulated dirt more rapidly 
than she could wash it away, and keep- 
ing five children disinfected was a job 
much too big for her. With the same 
rapidity and facility that we picked up 
dirt, we gathered slang and foul words. 
Within a few years we had learned al- 
most every bad word in the English 
language. Only a few of them we spared 
our parents. 

I was the youngest. My sister Emily 
was the only one who remained above 
the influence of the tenement. She was 
the second oldest child and an aristocrat 
by nature. She kept aloof from her 
neighbors, went few places she wasn’t 
supposed to go (and thoroughly hated 
those), stayed very clean and always 
spoke with refinement. Every one felt 
her disdain and nobody liked her. That 
wasn’t her fault. She never consciously 
hurt any one nor was she ever directly 
rude. She just made no effort to hide the 
fact that she felt herself superior to the 
rest and destined for better things. Her 
chum had left school and gotten a job 
in a revue. At sixteen she had an apart- 
ment off Central Park and a Negro 
maid. She had been able to pull herself 
out of poverty into luxury and Emily 
was determined to do it too. At fifteen 
she quit school and took a job as parcel 
clerk in a Broadway store. She told 
mother she couldn’t stand the thought of 
another year on Avenue A and was 
starting in on a job so that she could get 
away as soon as possible. She came home 
to sleep but she never got in before eight 
or nine and then went right to bed. We 
rarely saw her. She made eight dollars a 
week and ate at an Automat uptown. 
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What money was left, she spent on per- 
fume which she sprayed around the 
rooms to kill what she called the odor 
and what we called the stink. After a 
while she began having dates with a 
salesman in the shop. He was making 
twenty-five dollars a week and wanted 
to marry Emily as soon as he was raised 
to thirty dollars. Mother met him and 
didn’t like him. But Emily told mother 
that when she married she was going to 
marry Money. That quieted mother. 
But Emily’s plans to marry Money were 
blown to bits by the occurrence of a piti- 
ful tragedy which threw the tenement 
into an upheaval for several days but left 
no serious or harmful after-effect on 
anybody but Emily. 

It had to do with Lora who lived on 
the floor above us. Lora was really my 
discovery. I saw her for the first time one 
afternoon when she passed by our door 
on her way down-stairs. She wore a 
crimson satin dress and a white velvet 
hat. She looked at me and said, “Hello, 
kid,” and smiled. A row of buck teeth 
shone white in the dim light of the hall- 
way. I was entranced. I followed her 
down the street. At the crossing, I caught 
up to her and when she saw me, she 
smiled again, and again said, “Hello, 
kid.” Then I saw her face in the light. I 
thought it beautiful. It was all vivid red 
and chalky white and she had long, long 
eyelashes with little black masses on the 
tips. I fell for all these fascinations, but 
the thing which completely enraptured 
me was an emerald ring which she wore 
on her forefinger over her glove. It 
reached from the knuckle to the first 
joint and when she moved her hand, the 
stone rattled in the setting. 

One Saturday afternoon I told moth- 
er I was going over to play with the 
Dunn children. Instead, I went up-stairs 
to Lora. She opened the door for me. I 
was startled at her looks. She seemed so 
very pale. I thought she might be sick 
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and asked her. She said she was all right 
and wanted to know what I wanted. | 
told her I wanted to talk to her. She let 
me in and I stayed a long while and en- 
tertained her with the story of my life. 
She washed stockings and listened. 
After that I went up every Saturday 
afternoon. Her rooms were always tidy 
except for the bed which was never 
made. One day she explained that to me. 
She said she wasn’t very strong and the 
doctor didn’t want her to get up until 
after lunch. That worried me, particu- 
larly as she always looked so pale when- 
ever she wasn’t dressed up to go out and 
sometimes, when she wasn’t talking, she 
had a strange look in her eyes. But at the 
same time as it worried me, it increased 
my fascination for her. 

When I went to bed at nights, I used 
to pretend my name was Lora and that 
I had a beautiful red-and-white face and 
that I never felt very well. I walked 
along the streets and held my forefinger 
a little apart from the rest just as she did 
when she wore the emerald ring. Once 
I went to a Jewish pawnbroker and 
asked him how much an emerald ring 
an inch long would cost. He said a great 
deal. I figured out what a great deal 
would be by looking over the rings with 
prices marked in his window. I decided 
it would be about twenty dollars. I told 
him that, if he got the ring for me, I'd 
pay him five cents a week. I didn’t make 
the deal. The next week I found a quar- 
ter and told the pawnbroker that I'd give 
it to him as down payment, but he 
wasn’t even the slightest interested. 

One day I came home from school 
and found the hallway buzzing with 
excited voices. My own mother’s remark 
caught my attention: “I knew her name 
was Lora and I knew she lived up-stairs, 
but it never occurred to me she was that.” 
The remark had no significance to me. 
My only thought was that she had found 
out about my secret visits to Lora. I was 
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terrified. I didn’t move. Evidently no 
one saw or heard me, for another woman 
said: “It serves her right; we’re here to 
have children, not to destroy em.” My 
mother answered: “Still, I’m sorry for 
her. She must have had a rotten doctor 
do the job. She’s paying for her sins now 
—poisoning isn’t any fun.” In all my life 
I don’t believe I could ever again experi- 
ence the poignancy of the pains that shot 
through me as I stood and listened. Lora 
was poisoned! That was the one domi- 
nant realization. There were others— 
vague ones. Lora should have had a baby 
and didn’t and God had poisoned her as 
punishment. But those didn’t count. 
Lora was poisoned—that was all that 
mattered. Lora was poisoned and was 
going to die! I rushed past the nest of 
women and bolted up-stairs. I made for 
Lora’s door. Somebody stopped me and 
said something about a doctor and being 
quiet. I kicked wildly but I couldn’t get 
to Lora’s door. Then I cried. My mother 
came and got me. She asked me ques- 
tions but I couldn’t stop crying. She put 
me to bed and I cried all night. But I 
wouldn’t explain. The next day I had 
fever and I must have had fever for sev- 
eral days, because when I was well again 
there was no more whispering in the 
hallway, no more doctors and no more 
warnings to be quiet. But Lora hadn’t 
died. I was so happy! My first chance, I 
sneaked up to her room. She let me in. 
She looked ghastly and all she did was 
stare at me. She didn’t even say “Hello, 
kid.” She didn’t say a word. She sat down 
and began stringing beads. I watched 
her for a long time without speaking. At 
last she spoke: “I’m getting out of here 
as soon as I do enough of these to pay 
the rent.” Then I cried and told her how 
awful I felt about her being sick. She 
reached out and slapped me in the face 
and there was a funny look in her eyes. 
I was terribly frightened and hurt and 
miserable. I didn’t know what to think. 


The next day she sent a package down 
to me. It was the emerald ring. I couldn’t 
believe she meant it for me and I went 
up to ask her. She said she wanted me to 
have it because she was sorry she had 
slapped me. She was sweet like she used 
to be and I loved her all over again. I sat 
with her a long time but she never talk- 
ed. All she did was to keep on stringing 
beads. 

One day I asked her if she had wanted 
her baby very much and again she got 
that funny look in her eyes and she got 
up from the chair and threw herself 
across the bed and yelled. I ran from 
the room. I never wanted to see her 
again. But I did. Some fascination al- 
ways drew me back. I was with her an- 
other Saturday afternoon watching her 
stringing beads without saying a word. 
All of a sudden, she flung herself back 
and laughed loudly. Then she beat her 
hands on her knees and her head rolled 
around and around as if it were too 
heavy to hold erect. Then slowly her face 
began growing dark—almost black— 
and her eyes showed nothing but white. 
Then she let out one scream after an- 
other. People came into the room. I dim- 
ly saw Emily in the doorway, but my 
eyes were held by Lora’s writhing fig- 
ure. She pounded at every one who came 
near her and her screams were deafen- 
ing. Then she began to laugh and cry all 
at one time. No one could stop her. She 
just kept on and on and her face was 
black and her eyes were white and there 
was a funny soapy something coming 
out of her mouth. 

My mother came in then and took me 
away. Going down the stairs, I heard 
somebody say: “Having what she had 
often goes to the head. I guess it’s Mattea- 
wan for her.” My mother took me on 
her lap and tried to soothe me. Sobbing, 
I asked her what they were going to do 
with Lora. She told me that Lora was 
sick and that she probably would go to 
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the mountains to rest. But even while 
she was talking, I knew she was lying. 
Matteawan wasn’t the mountains. We 
kids knew all about Matteawan. It was 
the place where “the nuts go.” 

My mother was so busy with me that 
it wasn’t until bedtime that she found a 
note propped up on her pillow. It was 
from Emily and very brief. It stated sim- 
ply that she couldn’t bear living another 
minute in a place where things happen- 
ed like she had seen that afternoon. She 
hoped mother would forgive her and 
understand. 

Wetried desperately to find Emily but 
we couldn’t. A month later she wrote 
that she had married the salesman and 
was living in Buffalo. A year after that 
she wrote again. She had a baby and her 
husband had left her. She wanted to 
come back but she didn’t have the 
money. Father sent for her and she 
came. She was very weak and the baby 
very thin. Both were starved. Father 
took care of them until Emily was well 
enough to go to work. At twenty-six 
Emily now looks forty. She has moved 
from Avenue A but only to another 
tenement. She knows she will always 
live in a tenement but she doesn’t com- 
plain. 

Following Emily’s disappearance, 
mother made plans to move out of the 
district. Freddie, the oldest, had a job 
in the post-office and as soon as he got his 
promised raise, we were scheduled to 
get out. But, though Freddie got his 
raise, we didn’t get out, for he married 
immediately. Father didn’t approve at 
all, because he felt that the boy had a 
much better chance of making some- 
thing of himself if he stayed single. Still, 
one couldn’t blame Freddie. He had 
been going with Louise since he was 
seventeen. He was very much in 
love with her and she was all that he 
really ever wanted. Freddie was the one 
child in our family upon whom father’s 
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inspiring words had never made any im- 
pression. He never wanted money or 
fame—and he never got it. But he is con- 
tent. 

Our greatest hope now lay in Dan. He 
was only just past sixteen at the time, but 
already he was showing great ability. 
Dan wanted to be another Al Smith. Al 
was a tenement god. We felt that he be- 
longed to us and that his successes were 
our successes. When Dan first started 
talking about following in Al’s footsteps, 
father was all afire with ambition for the 
boy. If Al had done it, Dan could do it 
too! And Dan was certain he could. He 
wasted no time in starting. He began run- 
ning around in local political circles as 
soon as he got out of school and in no 
time at all he knew everybody from our 
Congressional representative down by 
his first name. And everybody loved 
Dan. I myself was crazy about him. He 
was sweet to me. He used to draw me 
paper dolls and teach me to play an ac- 
cordion. That boy could do everything 
without ever having been taught any- 
thing. 

Rose, who was only a year older than 
I, was my father’s favorite. She was the 
prettiest. She had decided to be an ac- 
tress when she grew up, and there again 
the seed of my father’s ambitions found 
fertile soil. She was convinced that “she 
could do it too.” She spent a great deal 
of time studying herself in the mirror 
and ran to dramatizing herself. She was 
rather tiresome at times, particularly 
following the shooting of Mrs. Spivak. 

Nobody had ever paid much attention 
to Mrs. Spivak. She lived on the top 
floor and had a husband. The only thing 
which gave any distinction to her was 
the fact that she didn’t have any chil- 
dren. Married people who didn’t have 
children were always a bit freakish to us. 
One day Mrs. Spivak was found mur- 
dered. Her body lay across the top of the 
landing. Rose discovered her there. This 
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was the first murder on the block in five 
years and it created a great deal of excite- 
ment. Besides, it was the first murder in 
the district to attract reporters and that 
made it an outstanding success. The re- 
porters rushed in and out of the building 
and asked us children questions. Rose 
was interviewed and had her picture 
taken. Mother got five dollars for letting 
her pose. There was unending conversa- 
tion about the murder for days after. Mr. 
Spivak had disappeared and everybody 
was certain he had killed his wife. They 
said he had found her with a lover. It 
was all discussed in front of us. After 
general interest died down, Rose still 
kept on talking about it. She retold and 
retold how she had discovered the body 
and how she had shaken all over for 
days and how the photographer had said 
she had the most tragic face of any child 
he had ever seen. She told me that that 
experience had made a woman of her 
(she was twelve at the time) and that 
she now knew more about life than even 
mother knew. It was all quite a bore and 
I hated her. 

It wasn’t until about four years later 
that Rose and I became real friends. She 
was still highly conscious of her attrac- 
tions, but now at least she was interest- 
ing. She told me all about the men who 
tried to pick her up and what they said. 
From her I received a liberal education 
in the methods of masculine approach. I 
was the only one she told about her 
chance to enter the Atlantic City beauty 
contest. A man from Cincinnati with 
whom she had dates was going to get 
her in. He told her that he was hand in 
glove with the committee which was to 
pick Miss New York and that he could 
fix it so that she would be the one 
chosen. Once that was accomplished, he 
said, it would be an easy matter for her 
to win the Atlantic City judgment and 
after that every picture studio would be 
bidding for her services. I was quite en- 


thusiastic about the plan. It was rather 
exciting to think of my sister as Miss 
America, and besides there was some- 
thing in it for me. Rose promised me 
that when she went to Hollywood, she 
would take me with her. And Holly- 
wood was the goal of my dreams. I did- 
n’t want to be a picture actress but I did 
want to write and I wanted to write for 
pictures. The idea had been born in me 
when I had recently won twenty-five 
dollars for writing the third-best love 
letter to Lew Cody. It was through a 
contest conducted by a motion-picture 
magazine on which Nora Dunn, one of 
the ten Dunn children, spent all her 
monthly savings and which she let me 
read for the use of the emerald ring Lora 
had given me. My love-letter talent con- 
vinced me that my future lay in the field 
of literature. So, with a chance to go to 
Hollywood, I rooted hard for Rose and 
her Atlantic City contest aspirations. 
But all was not smooth sailing, for the 
Cincinnati man began to complicate 
matters. He decided that he wouldn’t 
back Rose without favors granted. I was 
shocked. We had been brought up with 
a strong feeling for morality, and such a 
thing was not to be considered under 
any circumstances. But Rose was con- 
sidering it. In fact, she had already de- 
cided to go through with it. I couldn’t 
understand her even when she told me 
that you had to pay for what you got and 
that all great actresses had made sacri- 
fices to get a start. She was determined to 
make a success of herself, she told me, 
and anything was worth it. She didn’t 
like the man, but that made no differ- 
ence to her. When she had gotten what 
she wanted, she'd drop him. It was rather 
strange that, with her hardened views on 
this subject, she should still have been 
young enough never to doubt the sin- 
cerity of the man’s promises. It never oc- 
curred to me either that he was holding 
out only worthless bait. My protests 
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were based purely on moral grounds. I 
begged her not to go through with it, but 
she became more and more determined. 
The dazzling glory surrounding Miss 
America was blinding her. 

One evening Rose had a date with the 
man at the Herald Square Hotel. It was 
the night she was to tell him of her de- 
cision to accept his terms. After she left 
I worried for an hour wondering what 
to do. Then I went and told father. I 
gave him the name of the hotel. He 
didn’t waste a second. Before I had fin- 
ished my story he was out of the house 
and up the street. Mother and I were the 
only ones at home. We sat in the kitchen 
together and I told her everything. Then 
we waited in breathless silence for three 
hours. At eleven father came back with 
Rose. She was crying and pulled away 
from mother when she went toward her. 
Father motioned for me to leave the 
room. The three were closeted in the 
kitchen for almost an hour. Then moth- 
er called me in. She was alone. She told 
me that everything was all right, but that 
I must never mention the subject to Rose 
again. Rose slept with mother for the 
next few nights and when she came back 
to my bed we were as friendly as before. 
But Rose seemed changed. She didn’t 
sparkle any more and now and then I 
found her crying. I was filled with curi- 
osity to know what had happened, but I 
had given my promise not to ask ques- 
tions—so the Atlantic City beauty con- 
test episode became a closed book. 

Rose is now twenty-one. She is play- 
ing stock outside of New York. She still 
wants to be a great actress and feels that 
some day she will. I believe so too, but 
still I worry about her. I feel that Rose 
would have been better off had she not 
heard so much talk about success. Rose 
has never been able to distinguish be- 
tween the solid, praiseworthy type of 
success father wanted for us and the 
glittering, tinselled thing which costs 
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too dearly, lasts too short a time and 
leaves only unhappiness in its wake. 

Dan was another like Rose. He never 
even tasted of the fame he worshipped. 
He died in its search. 

There are two memories in my life 
which to-day are as vivid as the day they 
happened. One is the agony I suffered 
when I heard the women in the hall- 
way say that Lora had been poisoned. 
The other is when they brought Dan’s 
body home. He was only twenty when 
he was shot, but in those last three years 
of his he must have lived a lifetime of 
experiences. He was clerk to a magis- 
trate and we were proud of him in that 
job, for it was a good first step toward 
being the great political figure he want- 
ed so much to be. None of us knew until 
after his death that he had been playing 
underworld politics on the side. Gang- 
land had persuaded him that, paradoxi- 
cally, the shortest road to success was the 
crookedest. And Dan, wanting so hard 
to find success, had taken it. To him, as 
to Rose, it was worth any sacrifice. We 
never knew who killed him nor why he 
was killed. 

Everybody in the district from the 
heads down mourned at his funeral. The 
magistrate sent a blanket of roses three 
feet square. There were wreaths from 
the judge and the police captain. Store- 
keepers closed shop to attend. The 
streets were lined with mourners. It was 
a beautiful tribute to a boy who wanted 
to be another Al Smith—a boy who had 
taken the wrong road. 

And I? I’ve finally landed in Holly- 
wood. But I didn’t arrive on the merits 
of my pen. I came out on the sales staff 
of a hosiery concern. That’s a long way 
from writing. But I still want to write 
and I have been studying to that end. | 
believe I shall succeed some day. I be- 
lieve it with all my heart, for it was bred 
in me too—my father’s belief—that if 
others have done it, I can do it too. 
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The Saga of Joe Magarac: Steelman 


By OWEN FRANCIS 


A steel worker takes his place beside 
Paul Bunyan 


HILE working in the steel mills 

\ \ / along the Monongahela valley 

of Pennsylvania, I often heard 
one of the many Slavs who worked in 
the mills call one of his fellow-workers 
“magarac.” Knowing that literally trans- 
lated the word magarac meant jackass, 
but knowing also, from the tone of voice 
and the manner in which it was used, 
that it was seldom used derisively, I 
questioned my Hunkie leverman as to 
its meaning as understood by the Hun- 
kie workers. He gave me a vivid ex- 
planation. He said: 

“Magarac! Dat is mans who is joost 
same lak jackass donkey. Dat is mans 
what joost lak eatit and workit, dats 
all.” 

Pointing a finger toward another of 
his race, a huge Hunkie by the name of 
Mike, who was walking from the open 
hearth, he yelled: 

“Hay! Magarac!” 

At once, Mike’s thumbs went to his 
ears, and with palms outspread his hands 
waved back and forth while he brayed 
lustily in the best imitation of a donkey 
that he could give. 

“See,” my leverman said, “dere is ma- 
garac. Dat is Joe Magarac for sure.” 

Then they both laughed and spoke in 
their mother tongue, which I did not un- 
derstand. 

It was evident enough there was some 
definite reason for the use of the word, 
and obviously that reason was, to their 
way of thinking, very humorous. 

By working for a considerable number 
of years with a Hunkie on my either side, 
by sitting many evenings in their homes, 


and, since turning my thoughts to writ- 
ing, by spending a good deal of my time 
with them, I have been fortunate enough 
to hear considerably more about Mr. Joe 
Magarac. 

I find that Joe Magarac is a man liy- 
ing only in the imagination of the 
Hunkie steel-mill worker. He is to the 
Hunkie what Paul Bunyan is to the 
woodsman and Old Stormalong is to the 
men of the sea. With his active imagina- 
tion and his childlike delight in tales of 
greatness, the Hunkie has created sto- 
ries with Joe Magarac as the hero that 
may in the future become folklore of our 
country. Conceived in the minds of 
Hunkie steel-mill workers, he belongs to 
the mills as do the furnaces and the roll- 
ing-mills. Although the stories of Joe 
Magarac are sagas, they have no tangible 
connection, so far as I have been able to 
find, with the folklore of any of the 
countries which sent the Hunkie to these 
United States. It seems that the Hunkie, 
with the same adaptability that has made 
him into the best worker within our 
shores, has created a character and has 
woven about him a legend which ad- 
mirably fits the environment in which 
he, the Hunkie, has been placed. Basi- 
cally, the stories of Joe Magarac are as 
much a part of the American scene as 
steel itself. 

I did not hear the story which I have 
set down here as accurately as I have 
been able, at one time. Some of it I 
heard in the mill; some of it while sit- 
ting on the hill above the mill on pleas- 
ant Sunday afternoons; the most of it 
while sitting in Agnes’s kitchen with 
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Hunkie friends at my side and well- 
filled tin cups of prune-jack before us. 

The saga of Joe Magarac is more typi- 
cal of the Hunkie than any tale or inci- 
dent or description I might write. It 
shows his sense of humor, his ambitions, 
his love of his work, and, in general, 
shows what I know the Hunkie to be: a 
good-natured, peace- and home-loving 
worker. 


One time long time ago, mebbe 
one, two hundred years, dere was liv- 
ing by Hunkietown, Steve Mestrovich. 
Steve he workit by open-hearth and he 
have daughter Mary. Oh, my, Mary was 
pretty girls: she have big, blue eyes, hairs 
yellow lak hot steel, hands so little lak 
lady, and big strong teeths. She was pret- 
tier as Hunkie girls from any place and 
all fellows what workit for mill comit 
around and say for Steve: 

“Mebbe pretty soon now be plenty 
good ting Mary gone catch hoosband.” 

Den Steve he always laughit and he 
say: 

“Gone on home little mans. Mary no 
gone marry some one lak you who not 
catch much steam dis time. Mary gone 
marry only strongest mans what ever 
lived, ya betcha.” 

Mary say nothing. She joost sit around 
and hope dat pretty soon mans who be 
all right comit, for she was seventeen 
year old already and she no lak dat busi- 
ness of wait around. Steve get sick too 
from wait around and nobody comit. 
Steve say: 

“What the hells kind business is dat. 
I catch best young girls as anybody: she 
pretty lak hell, she wanit mans, she 
wanit be good for mans and joost stay 
home and raise kids and no say nothing, 
dats all. And, by God, I catch two hun- 
dred dollar I give myself for wedding 
present and I no find mans for her. By 
God, I tink gone have party dis time 
and ask everybody comit and den we 
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see who is best mans for Mary, ya damn 
right. 

“So, Old Womans, next Sunday we 
gone have party. You makit plenty 
prune-jack and I gone to Pittsburgh and 
gone have two barrel beer sent out on 
truck.” 

Well, Steve’s old lady she makit plen- 
ty prune-jack and all week she workit 
makit cake and Mary she help and she 
was glad lak anyting because Sunday 
gone be party and she tink mebbe she 
gone catch mans lak ’nother Hunkie 
girls who have mans who workit in 
mills. Steve tell everybody what gone 
be on Sunday and all dem young fel- 
lows start lift °em up dolly bars in eigh- 
teen-inch mill, its big hunk steel what is 
heavy lak anyting, so dat dey strong for 
Sunday. Some peoples say dey betcha 
dat Pete Pussick be strongest mans for 
Pete lift ’em up dolly bars same lak it 
was toothpicks; other peoples tink may- 
be Eli Stanoski be better mans and he 
gone catch fine girls lak Mary for frau. 
But everybody wish it gone be him who 
is best mans and everybody dey lookit 
at Mary and dey feel strong lak anyting. 

So pretty soon next Sunday be dere 
and Hunkie mans comit from Mones- 
son, comit from Homestead, comit from 
Duquesne, comit from every place along 
Monongahela River and dey gone show 
everybody how strong dey be dis time. 
Steve have everything fix ’em up: in big 
field down by river bank he put two 
barrel beer what comit from brewery, 
he put table what he makit where Old 
Lady gone put prune-jack and cakes, 
and he have three dolly bar what he get 
from mill. 

One dose dolly bar its joost little one 
what weigh three hundred fifty pound, 
’nother dolly bars weigh five hundred 
pounds, and big ones she weigh more 
as ‘nother two put together. On side of 
field Steve has fixed ’em up benches 
where womans can sit and nurse baby 
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and see what gone happen and right by 
dere is platform lak have on Fourth 
July with red paper and flags and every- 
ting. Mary she sit on platform where all 
young fellow can see good and see what 
dey gone get after dey lift °em up dolly 
bars. Mary was dressed up lak dere was 
big funeral: she have on dress what 
mudder had made from wedding dress 
and it was pretty I tell you. It was all red 
and green, silk too, and on front was big 
bunch lace what Groszmuter in old 
country makit. On finger was ring with 
nice red stone what Steve buy from com- 
pany store and on head was nice scarf. 
Oh, sure, when Mary go on platform 
everybody say she was prettier as Queen. 

Steve was happy mans dat day, I tell 
you. He was dressed up with sleeves 
down and tie on his neck and he walkit 
‘round lak he was Boss everyting and 
he yell lak dis: 

“Hi, yah, Pete. You tink you feelit all 
right to-day? By Gods, better you no 
be sick and have lots steam. It take plen- 
ty strong mans to lift em up dolly bars.” 

And den he say: 

“Hi, yah, Eli. What matter you? 
Mebbe better you take ‘nother drink 
prune-jack. You lookit little bit white 
in face lak you was ’fraid Pete nor Sam 
gone be stronger as you. By Gods, was I 
young mans same as you I lift em up 
whole damn three bars one time to 
catch fine girls lak Mary.” 

Den he laughit and pull mustache 
and walkit up and down same lak nig- 
ger mans on pay day. 

After everybody visit ’round little bit 
and everybody havit one, two, three 
drink all around, Steve get on platform 
for makit speech. He say: 

“For coople year now everybody what 
is young mans and feelit pretty good 
dey comit for me and dey say: ‘Pretty 
soon Mary gone lookit for mans. Me! I 
catch good job for blast furnace. Me, I 
be best mans what workit for mills, best 
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mans what ever poke ’em out tap hole. 
Sure! I be strong lak anyting. Whats 
matter Mary no be frau for me?’” 

Den Steve he stopit speech and he 
stickit out tongue lak he was not feelit 
so good for stomach and he say: 

“By God, I hear so many mans talk 
lak dat dat it makit me sick. So I fix em 
up plan and now we gone see who be 
good mans for marry Mary, daughter of 
Steve Mestrovich, me, by God, what is 
best mans who was cinderman for open 
hearth any place. First, everybody gone 
lift °em up small dolly bars. If any- 
body no lift ’em up dat little one den he 
joost go and play with little kids, dats 
all. Next, everybody gone to lift ’em up 
second dolly bars. Anybody no lift ’em 
up dat second dolly bars den dey go and 
sit with womans and stay out road of 
strong mans while strong mans gone 
show him something. Den, everybody 
gone lift ’em up last dolly bars. By 
Gods, dis dolly bar she be from bloomer 
mill and she is so heavy dis time dat I no 
can lift him myself. Somebody gone lift 
“em up dat hunk steel den by Jezus, dats 
mans what gone marry Mary, ya damn 
right, ya betcha.” 

So all young fellows pull off shirt and 
get ready to lift dolly bars. First mans 
was Pete. Pete he walkit over by dolly 
bars and he lookit ’round for make sure 
everybody see and den he reach down 
and lift °em up easy lak anyting. Every- 
body holler: 

“Dats big mans, you Pete! Dats good 
fellow!” 

Pete he no say nothing. He joost 
walkit away and he laughit lak he feel 
sure he gone be plenty strong dis time. 
Den Eli gone over by dolly bars and he 
lift °em up easier as Pete and everybody 
yell some more. Two fellows what 
comit from Homestead try and lift ’em 
up and dey no can move dolly bars from 
ground. Den everybody laughit and say: 

“Ho! Ho! Ho! What kinds mans you 
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have dat place, Homestead? At home I 
got boy joost two year old and I tink 
mebbe I better send him over by your 
mill to help you out little bit. Better you 
go and play with kids little mans so dat 
you no monkey ’round with big mans 
and get hurt dis time.” 

Well, after dat dey lift em up second 
dolly bars and what you tink? Only 
three mans catch enough steam to do 
dat. Dat was Pete, dat was Eli, and dat 
was ‘nother mans from Johnstown. Dis 
fellow from Johnstown was plenty big 
mans all right and he catch plenty steam 
to lift °em up dolly bars. He do dat easy 
as anyting. Den all his friends dey yell 
hoorah for him and dey make face at 
Pete and Eli same lak dey was sure dat 
dis fellow was gone be strongest mans 
and take Mary Mestrovich back to 
Johnstown with him. People from dis 
place no lak dat business. Dey lak much 
better Pete nor Eli gone be strongest 
and den Mary Mestrovich stay dis place 
which have better mills as Johnstown 
anytime. Dat mills at Johnstown is joost 
little place what when do best she can 
no makit more as one, two hundred 
tons steel a day. So peoples get mad at 
dese peoples from Johnstown and dey 
gone makit bet dat Pete nor Eli gone 
be stronger as dis fellow. Pete say dat is 
good business and nobody gone worry 
nothing, he gone lift °em up big dolly 
bars joost same lak he lift ’em up little 
ones. Den Pete he gone over take big, 
big drink prune-jack and he spit on 
hands. Den he reach down and grab 
hold dat big dolly bars. His arm crack 
like paper bag, his eye stick out from 
head lak apple, sweat run down face 
same lak he was workit in front furnace 
in July. By Jezus, dat dolly bars no 
moveit one inch from ground. Den Eli 
try it and he was no good dis time. Peo- 
ples from dis place groan lak somebody 
kick in stomach when dey see dat. Dey 
tink for sure now dey gone lose Mary 
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Mestrovich, dey gone lose money, and 
den dey must listen when peoples from 
Johnstown say: 

“Ho! Ho! Ho! Over by dis place mans 
is joost same lak old womans who talkit 
all time and no doit nothing. Comit over 
by Johnstown where mans so strong dat 
dey tear down mill and fix ’em up again 
every day joost for fun.” 

Den dis fellow from Johnstown takit 
two big, big drinks prune-jack, he twist 
mustache so she look lak King, and he 
wave hand for everybody. Den he fixit 
his feets so he no be shaky and bend 
down and grabit dat dolly bars. He give 
big pull, and den another big pull and 
he grunt all time lak pig at dinner time. 
He pullit so damn hard on dat dolly 
bars dat his hand come loose and he 
fallit down on ground. 

Peoples from dis place feelit much 
better: she is not so easy as dis fellow 
tink. Johnstown fellow mad lak frau 
when hoosband get drunk and spend all 
money on pay days. He joomp up from 
ground and he cuss lak hell and he grab- 
it dolly bars again. No good dis time 
neither. 

“Ho! Ho! HO!” 

A laugh lak dat comit from somebody 
in crowd. Everybody lookit ’round to 
see who laughit lak dat; mans from 
Johnstown straighten back and he say: 

“Who laughit for me? By Jezus 
Christ a Mighty, if dat fellow who 
laughit tink he be so strong mans whats 
matter he no comit here and pick ’em 
up dolly bars? Den after he do dat I 
gone broke his neck.” 

Den out from crowd walkit biggest 
mans whatever I see: he have back big- 
ger as door, hands bigger as Pete nor Eli 
together, neck lak big bulls, and arm 
bigger as somebodys round waist. I bet- 
cha my life he was more as seven feets 
tall. Oh, he was prettiest mans what- 
ever anybody ever see. Everybody lookit 
everybody and everybody say: 
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“Who is dat fellow anyhow?” 

And everybody shake heads no dey 
never see before. 

Dat fellow he walkit over to dolly 
bars and he was laughit so hard he have 
to holdit his belly so dat he can stand on 
feet. Dat fellow from Johnstown he 
takit pull at trousers, he spit on hands 
and he gone take slug at dat fellow. But 
dat mans he grabit fellow from Johns- 
town with one hands and with ‘nother 
he pick ’em up dolly bars. Den he hold 
‘em out and shake until mans from 
Johnstown yell he was so ’fraid. 

By Gods, everbody was white lak 
sheet. Dey never see before mans what 
was so strong lak dat. But dat fellow put 
dat fellow from Johnstown down so 
easy as little baby by mudder and he 
say: 
“Nobody be ’fraid nothing. I no wanit 
hurt nobody, no wanit makit trooble. 
Joost havit little bit fun, dats all.” 

Steve Mestrovich walkit over and he 
say: 
“What kind mans you are? Which 
place you comit from?” 

And dat fellow answer: 

“My name is Joe Magarac, what you 
tink of dat, eh?” 

Everybody laughit for dat for ma- 
garac in Hunkie mean jackass donkey. 
Dey know dis fellow is fine fellow all 
right when he say his name is Joe Jack- 
ass. Den dis fellow say: 

“Sure! Magarac, Joe. Dats me. All I 
do is eatit and workit same lak jackass 
donkey. Me, I be only steelmans in 
whole world, ya damn right. Lookit for 
me; I show you something.” 

He puil ’em off shirt and everybody 
lookit. By Gods, he no tell lie. He was 
steelmans all right: all over he was steel 
same lak is from open hearth, steel 
hands, steel body, steel everything. 
Everybody say: 

“What the hells you tink of dat?” 

Joe Magarac say: 
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“Dats all right, dats good business for 
me. Me, I was born inside ore mountain 
many year ago. To-day I comit down 
from mountain in ore train and was 
over in ore pile by blast furnace.” 

Den he laughit and twist dolly bars 
in two with hands. 

Steve Mestrovich smile lak somebody 
givit him cold beer on hot day and he 
takit Mary by hand and leadit her over 
to Joe Magarac: dis time he gone catch 
best hoosband for Mary dat was in 
whole country. Joe Magarac takit long 
look at Mary and he say: 

“Oh, boy, I never see such pretty girls 
as dat. You makit fine frau for any- 
bodies. But dat is no business for me. 
What you tink, I catch time for sit 
around house with womans? No, by 
Gods, not me. I joost catch time for 
workit dats all. Be better all right if 
Mary have hoosband and I tink I see her 
get little bit dizzy in head when she 
lookit for Pete. Dats good, for after me 
dis Pete is best mans in country.” 

Joe Magarac close one eyes for Steve 
and Steve close one eyes for Joe Ma- 
garac and Mary was happy lak anyting 
for she lak dat Pete all right better as 
anybody. Fellow from Johnstown get 
black in face and he stomp ’round mad 
lak anyting, but he ’fraid say anyting 
for fellow who was made out of steel 
and who comit from ore mountain. So 
he go away. 

Everyting was fixed ’em up all right 
den: Priest comit with altar boy and 
Pete and Mary kneel down and pretty 
soon dey was hoosband and frau. First 
one to dancit with bride was Joe Ma- 
garac. Den everybody get drunk, have 
big time and was happy as anyting. 

So next day, Joe Magarac gone down 
to Mrs. Horkey, who catch boarding- 
house by mill gate and he say: 

“Howdy do, Mrs. Horkey. My but 
you lookit nice dis morning and from 
kitchen comit smell of best breakfast 
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whatever I smell anyplace. Dis place 
lookit all right for me. I gone work in 
mill dis place and I wanit good place for 
eat. I no wanit room, joost five big meals 
a day, dats all, for I workit night turn 
and day turn all at same time.” 

So Joe Magarac livit by Horkey’s 
boarding-house and he catch job in mill. 
He workit on Noomber Seven furnace 
by open hearth and he workit all night 
and all day without finish and he no get 
tired nothing. He standit before Noom- 
ber Seven and he throw ’em in lime- 
stone, ore, scrap and everyting and 
den he go sit in furnace door with fires 
from furnace licking ’round chin. When 
steel melt ’em up, Joe Magarac put in 
hands and stir steel ’round while she 
was cookit and when furnace was ready 
for tap ’em out he crawl into furnace 
and scoop up big handfulls steel and 
dump ’em into ingot mould. After dat 
he run down to lower end and grab dat 
steel in hands and squeeze ’em out from 
fingers and he makit rails. Eight rails 
one time, four by each hands, he makit 
by Gods. Pretty soon he makit more steel 
as all other furnace together. Nobody 
ever see before such business lak dat, so 
boss of open hearth have big sign made 
and he put sign on mill fence where 
everybody see and dis sign say: 


THE HOME OF JOE MAGARAC 


Joe Magarac was workit every day 
and every night at mill and same lak 
before he was makit rails with hands. 
Pretty soon dat pile of rails in yard get 
bigger and bigger for Joe Magarac is 
workit so hard and after coople months 
yard was full, everyplace was rails. 
When Joe Magarac see dat he joost 
laughit and workit harder as ever. So 
one day roller-boss he comit up from 
down by finishing mills and he say to 
Joe Magarac who was workit by his fur- 
nace in open hearth. Roller-boss he say: 
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“Well, Joe Magarac, I guess we gone 
shut mill down early dis week. Dis 
time we catch plenty rails everyplace 
and we no catch many orders. So by 
Gods, we gone shut mill down Thurs- 
day night and we no start ’em up again 
until Monday morning. Mebbe you 
gone put slow heat in furnace: you tell 
stockman give you fifty-ton stock. You 
put ’em in stock and give furnace slow 
fire so dat she keepit warm and be ready 
for start em up on Monday.” 

Joe Magarac he act lak he gone say 
something and den he no say nothing 
and roller-boss tink everyting gone be 
all right dis time and he gone away. 

When next Monday comit mans gone 
back to work for open hearth. Den dey 
see dat Joe Magarac is not workit on 
furnace dat morning. Everyplace dey 
lookit and dey no see Joe anyplace. 
"Nother mans was workit on Noomber 
Seven and pretty soon when Noomber 
Seven was ready for tap ’’em out melter- 
boss gone down to platform to see what 
kind steel dat slow heat makit. He was 
standit by ingot mould and pretty soon 
he hear voice what say: 

“How she lookit dis time?” 

Melter-boss lookit ’round and he no 
see nobody and den dat voice say again: 

“It’s me, Joe Magarac. I’m inside 
ladle.” 

Melter-boss turn around and he look- 
it inside ladle and he see Joe. Joe was 
sitting inside ladle with hot steel boiling 
up around neck. Melter boss was scared 
lak anyting and he say: 

“What the hells you do in dere, Joe 
Magarac? Better you gone crawl out 
dat ladle right ’way or I tink maybe for 
sure dat she gone melt you up.” 

Joe Magarac close one eyes for melt- 
er-boss and he say: 

“Dats fine. Dats good business, dats 
joost what I wanit. By Gods, I be sick 
dis time of mill what shut down on 
Thursday and no start em up again un- 
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til Monday. What the hells I gone do all 
time mill is shut down anyway? I hear 
big boss say dat he was gone makit two, 
three good heats steel so dat he gone 
have best steel what we can makit for 
buildit new mill dis place. Dey gone 
tear down dis old mills and makit new 
ones what is gone be best mills in whole 
Monongahela valley, what gone be best 
mills in whole world. Den by God, I 
get plan: I gone joomp in furnace when 
steel is melted down and dey gone melt 
‘em up me, who was made from steel, 
to makit steel to makit dat mills. Now 
Mr. Boss you gone listen for me and I 
gone tell you someting. You gone take 
dis ladle steel what has me inside and 
you gone pour ’em out in ingot mould 
and den you gone roll ’em out and mak- 
it beam, channel, and maybe one, two 
piece angle and you gone take dat steel 
and makit new mills. You do lak I say 
for you and you gone see you gone have 
best mills for anyplace. Good-by.” 
Den Joe Magarac sit back down in 
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ladle and hold his chin down in boiling 
steel until he was all melted up. Pretty 
soon dey pour him out in ingot mould. 

Well, after dey roll ’em out dat heat 
and dey cut ’em up dey see dat dis time 
dey have best steel what was ever made. 
Oh, my, dat steel was smooth and 
straight and it no have seam or pipe 
nothing. Den melter-boss he gone ‘round 
for everybody and he say: 

“Now we gone have best mills for 
sure. You see dat steel? By Gods, no- 
body ever see steel lak dat before and 
dats joost because Joe Magarac he makit 
dat steel. Sure, he’s inside and now we 
gone takit dat beam and dat channel 
and we gone build finest mills what 
ever was.” 

Dey do lak melter-boss say and dat is 
why all young boys want to go for mill, 
and dat is why when somebody call 
Hunkie magarac he only laughit and 
feel proud as anything, and dat is why 
we catch the best mill for anyplace, ya 
damn right! 


And the Cops Got Their Men— 
Including the Taxi Driver 


By ROBERT HAZARD 


ES, I seen the finish of the chase. 

\ Business was dull, even a little 
worse than usual. My supply of 

home brew was running low so I drove 
up to the malt and hop store and bought 
supplies and went home and started a 
new batch. Then I started out to hack 
again. I was just turning from Seaman 
Avenue into Dyckman when I heard a 
motor back-firing. I looked up and seen 


a cream-colored taxi, a Monarch cab, 
coming out of Riverside Drive. The 
driver was hunched over the wheel with 
just the top of his head showing. He was 
bare-headed and had curly red hair. 
There was a man ina reddish-brown suit 
on the back seat of the cab sitting tight 
in the right-hand corner. Twenty feet 
behind them was another cream-colored 
taxicab, a Checker, with the driver sit- 
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ting up straight and a cop standing on 
the running board with a pistol in his 
hand. The first cab had two big holes in 
the back window. The cop raised his 
pistol and fired twice. I understand that 
bullets come out of pistols that may kill 
people but it seemed unlikely. I couldn’t 
see the bullets and didn’t see any effect 
from them. The first cab was only going 
about twenty-five miles an hour but it 
didn’t slacken speed, the driver was still 
crouched over the wheel and the man in 
the back sitting tight. 

I thought they must be trying to es- 
cape after a robbery. They must have 
picked an old worn-out cab or else some- 
thing had gone wrong with it or they 
would go faster. The man at the wheel 
looked like he was nursing it along the 
best he could. His curly red head didn’t 
move. Back of the second cab the Drive 
was full of cars running on both sides of 
the road with men on the running 
boards with pistols in their hands. For 
all the bandits were going so slow the 
pursuers weren’t gaining on them. I 
thought, “I could step on it and pass 
them easy and cut in in front and force 
them to the curb. But then why should 
I? Two against New York. And what 
chance have they with the old boiler 
gone back on them and hundreds after 
them with the city behind them and 
glory to win?” But the curly red head 
stayed crouched over the wheel, a nurs- 
ing the old bus along. Maybe they’d 
been hungry and desperate, thought it 
better to take a big chance than die by 
degrees of dull misery. 

I'd been held up and robbed myself 
and I didn’t like it. ’'d always figured 
that if I ever got the chance I'd do my bit 
to pay off that score against the holdup 
guys. That’s the trouble with them guys. 
They go and pick on people that are 
maybe no better off than themselves. 
Why don’t they knock off some of their 
real enemies? The cops are decent 
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enough men, doing their day’s work to 
make a living. But then they take their 
orders from the big crooks. 

I turned and followed the bandits just 
like the rest of them, at a reasonably safe 
distance. They crossed Broadway with- 
out slackening right in front of the traf- 
fic cop on duty there. He stepped in front 
of them and held up his hand for them 
to stop and then stepped back to keep 
from getting run over, completely con- 
fused by this brazen affront to the New 
York Police Force. When the bandit’s 
car was twenty feet past him he caught 
on and whipped out his gun and fired 
twice at them but it didn’t seem to do no 
good. Then he jumped on the running 
board of the car ahead of me. 

I could have shot right around the 
whole mob of cars with my eight cylin- 
der Packard but I didn’t want to get in 
front of any of the shooting and behind 
it there was the damndest mess of cars 
jockeying around and cutting each 
other off that I ever saw. They'd all gone 
crazy, everybody trying to get ahead of 
everybody else and still not get too close 
to the shooting. I know I used the brake 
more than the throttle. There was a 
burst of pistol shots every little while 
and scattered shots in between but the 
guy with the curly red hair just kept on 
nursing her along. 

I wondered if the driver was one of the 
gang or just the taxi driver the bandits 
happened to pick. When I get a call and 
the passengers treat me like a human be- 
ing I do the best I can for them. Maybe 
he was like that and when he found out 
how bad it was he thought “I’m in now 
and I may as well go through.” And 
then when he saw it was hopeless, said, 
“Well, I ain’t going to back out now.” 
At any rate he was nursing that old can 
along the best he could. 

At Nagle Avenue he turned South 
with the hounds and the sightseers close 
behind but not too close. It sounded like 
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the Fourth of July. But they dragged 
along so slow. Why the hell didn’t they 
get one of those new Fords, something 
that could knock off seventy or eighty 
miles an hour? At Broadway he turned 
North again and a cop fell from the run- 
ning board of a taxi and his driver 
slumped down in his seat and came to a 
stop. At Sherman the bandit turned off 
again, still not making more than thirty 
miles an hour. At Dyckman the driver 
seemed to hesitate and then turned East 
again. The cars in front of me came to a 
stop and I was blocked. I left the car in 
the middle of the street and ran around 
the corner. There was the bandit’s car 
stopped behind a truck that blocked the 
road. The cops and dicks were running 
up to it. There was a steady rattle of 
shots. When I reached the cab it was 
over. The driver was lying with his head 
and shoulders hanging out the right- 
hand door face down with his hands 
stretched out limp in front of him. His 
curly red head was still untouched but 
blood was pouring out of him under- 
neath onto the asphalt. I never thought 
there was that much blood in a man. His 
socks had come down and his low shoes 
were worn at the heel. His bare shanks 
looked kind of scrawny. He didn’t have 
any coat on and his shirt tail was coming 
out. His pants were that cheap cotton 
stuff like you get in an eight-dollar suit. 
The man in the reddish-brown suit was 
hanging out of the right rear door in the 
same way only face up. His face and hair 
and hands were drenched with blood. 
The cops were dragging a third man I 
hadn’t seen before from the floor of the 
cab and putting him in another taxi. 
There was hardly any blood in the cab, 
it was all on the asphalt so they must 
have been killed just as they were trying 
to get out. 

I stood there and wondered why death 
is so affecting. The bandits were cer- 
tainly no worse off than plenty of other 
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people in New York. Only a few years 
ago about a hundred thousand of our 
young men got the same thing in a scrap 
they didn’t know any more about than 
I know about this one, and lots of nice 
things were said about that. 

The cops were completely addled. 
They milled around the cab and didn’t 
seem to know what to do. One said, 
“They got twocops.” Another said, “No, 
they got three. Yeah, they got Church- 
ill.” One picked up a couple of thirty- 
eight caliber automatics from the bot- 
tom of the cab and said, “I guess I better 
turn these in.” He looked at them for a 
while and squinted down the barrels 
and then laid them down on the run- 
ning board of a car that was parked at 
the curb there, and stepped over one of 
the bodies and picked up a handful of 
empty shells from the floor of the cab 
and looked at them and laid them down 
on the running board. One said, “We'd 
better search this cab,” and leaned in and 
pulled out the driver’s hack license card 
from its rack and looked at it and hand- 
ed it to another cop and he looked at it 
and handed it on. Then they scooped up 
a double handful of empty cartridge 
shells apiece from the back of the cab 
and stood around and didn’t know 
what to do with them and finally all 
laid them down again on the running 
board. 

One picked up a fat canvas money 
bag, such as the banks use, all nice and 
clean and still tied tight around the top 
with a string. He looked at it vacantly 
and set it down on the fender of the 
parked car right under my nose. The 
cops picked it up and stared at it one 
after another and put it down again. I 
thought, “I wonder if any one would no- 
tice if I picked that up and walked off 
with it. There’s probably enough there 
to buy a small farm and stock it so I 
could live in peace and comfort the rest 
of my life.” 
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Unfit Doctors Must Go 


By RITA 


Now it is one of the tragedies of the 

world that this is nothing unusual. But 
this little boy did not die because he had to, 
because of some disease that defied medical 
skill. He died because a doctor, called in by the 
family to treat a common cold, had, through 
some peculiar mental malady or narcotic ad- 
diction, given him an overdose of a deadly 
drug. Yet that man, though this case and 
others like it in his practice are known to his 
confréres, is still practising medicine. 

This statement seems incredible. Every one 
knows, as do I, fine, able, conscientious doc- 
tors who wear themselves out emotionally as 
well as physically over their patients. Every 
one knows that the large majority of doctors 
are the kindly, skilful, hard-working men they 
are believed to be, family counsellors and 
friends as well as medical advisers, and it does 
not seem possible that they could permit such 
a person to remain within their ranks. 

Yet it is just because a strange unwritten 
code among them forces them to do so, com- 
pels them to remain silent about such cases, 
that a public discussion of the situation may be 
valuable. For at last the editorial taboo which 
gave the doctor a sacrosanct immunity from 
public criticism is breaking down, and it is 
now possible to put into print the things that 
formerly could only be whispered. There is, 
nevertheless, the very real danger which no 
one wishes to risk, that criticism of the pro- 
fession may tend to lessen the confidence 
which the public rightly places in the large 
body of its physicians. Yet, as Lloyd F. Stryk- 
er, recent counsel of the New York State Medi- 
cal Society, said in speaking before that body: 

“While it is not a pleasant task to catalogue 
the various criticisms which can be levelled 
against the medical profession . . . it would 
be serving a good purpose could all of these 
be marshalled, studied, and proper action 
ere 

There are many conscientious physicians 
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eager to remedy the situation, but they dare 
not take the initiative because of the risk of 
boycott by their confréres; nor would they be 
likely to accomplish anything without the sup- 
port of enlightened public opinion. Doctor 
Orrin S. Wightman, discussing a specific ad- 
vance made by the physicians of New York 
State before the American Congress on Medi- 
cal Education, Licensure and Hospitals, at 
Chicago, said: 

“In spite of the most active propaganda in 
the State Medical Society extending over a 
period of years, groups from the various Coun- 
ty Societies resented the idea. . . . Doctors 
never got one hundred per cent approval; it 
remained for the lay groups to exercise the 
necessary pressure to make the State legislature 
see the light.” 

If this be true, it is proper for laymen to 
bring pressure to bear. For a medical degree 
does not change a human being into a god, 
does not immunize him against the weak- 
nesses and temptations of other men. In the 
medical as in every other profession there are 
cases in which skill is lacking, or in which 
weariness, carelessness or haste nullifies this 
quality. And there are the rare cases such as 
the one to which I have referred, in which phy- 
sicians, like other men, are seemingly malev- 
olent or actually subject to secret vices that 
make them temporarily irresponsible. 

Because the case referred to in the beginning 
can be verified by court records; because it 
illustrates most of the ways in which this false 
code protects the doctor against the results of 
his own mistakes while exposing the public to 
them; because it happened to a family of suf- 
ficient intelligence, influence and means to fol- 
low it through, I shall tell the story. 

The physician, who was a member of the 
staff of one of the largest hospitals in the city, 
ordered the governess to give the child at 
three-hour intervals one of the three pills he 
took from his bag. He had the first given im- 
mediately, in his presence. Shortly thereafter, 
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the child looking white and breathing strange- 
ly, the family called him up. He laughed at 
their anxiety, assuring them that the pill con- 
tained nothing that could harm any one, and 
that the strange breathing was evidence of the 
sound sleep he had wanted to induce, to rest 
the child’s intestines and kidneys. So they went 
to bed satisfied. 

The next morning, though no further pills 
had been given, the child could not be waken- 
ed. The parents telephoned frantically for the 
doctor. He again made light of their fears, and 
had almost to be forced to come over. When he 
arrived he remarked casually that it had hit 
the child’s sleep centres rather hard, but that it 
could not possibly do any harm, and he con- 
tinued to reassure the family and to discourage 
their calling other physicians. 

When they did so, over his protests, it was 
too late. 

To the two doctors who came he said calmly 
that he had given a half-grain of codeine. The 
horrified glances of these men gave the parents 
their first knowledge that the dose was wrong, 
and that the child had not had an “idiosyn- 
crasy” against the drug, as the physician had 
maintained. 

A week later the case was mentioned at a 
neighborhood party. One of the guests fainted. 
Her own baby had died six months before of 
overdoses of a drug administered by the same 
physician! She had wanted to take some action 
at the time for the protection of others, but the 
doctors had persuaded her that “every doctor 
makes mistakes,” that “the man has learned 
his lesson,” and that she would be sued for 
libel if she told the story. Her grief at the pass- 
ing of this little unknown child was almost as 
great as that at the death of her own. She felt 
criminally responsible for it, as did not one of 
the doctors equally cognizant of the facts. 
When the parents learned of this, they had no 
choice in conscience but to attempt, at least, to 
have the man’s license revoked. 

But what happened? What should have 
been a simple matter, the elimination from 
the medical profession of a man who, in it, 
was a menace to the community, dragged 
them through purgatory in the ensuing 
months. They were sent from medical society 
to medical society and back again, and finally 
to the board which issued licenses. The man 
did not belong to the medical societies, and 
though the by-laws of these societies permitted 
them to bring the case to the attention of the 
authorities, they shifted responsibility without 
result. The board which had power to issue 
licenses, like those in almost all of the States, 
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had none to take them away for such an act 
as this, no matter how complete the proof. 
They could revoke a license for excessive per- 
sonal use of narcotics, and they confidentially 
said that this man was undoubtedly an “in- 
termittent drug fiend” who administered over- 
doses when himself under the influence. But it 
could not be proven, and almost in the same 
breath they warned the family not to repeat 
this lest they be sued for libel! This left them 
no alternative except a sordid suit for money, 
or a criminal action. 

They chose the latter; and the combination 
of circumstances totally unrelated to the merits 
of the case, which caused it to be dismissed, 
has no place here. The point is that this case 
should never have been forced to the uncer- 
tainties of a court-room. It should have been 
handled by a body of the man’s peers, acting 
from humanitarian rather than professional 
sentiments, and backed by rulings for the rev- 
ocation of licenses meant for the protection 
of humanity rather than the dignity and bene- 
fit of the profession. 

But what was the attitude of his peers? 
Every practitioner in the community had 
known of similar occurrences in the man’s 
practice. One of them had even said, in an un- 
guarded moment, “We knew him to be a dan- 
gerous man.” Still they had not uttered a word 
of warning. Every one of them begged not to 
be asked to testify against him. The one doctor 
to whom he had made a cringing confession 
of criminal carelessness and an offer to leave 
the community in return for immunity came 
to court only after earnest prayers not to be 
called, and once there told as little as possible 
of the damning facts in his possession. And 
even now, despite several changes of location, 
the accused man is still in active practice. 


II 


This happened some years ago. When, re- 
cently, I told it to one of the leading physicians 
of the country, member of any number of 
boards and commissions, head of one of the 
largest medical organizations in America, he 
said slowly: “That would have been handled 
better to-day. I am sure the man’s license 
would have been revoked.” 

“But,” I replied, “I know similar cases that 
have occurred within the last year or so.” 

He looked thoughtful for a moment, and 
then said: “So do I. What are we going to do 
about it?” 


Ill 


Cases such as the one quoted are very rare, 
but cases of unjustifiable and too frequent mis- 
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takes are not rare, nor will they be until the 
protective attitude of physicians toward each 
other is changed. In the case quoted, one of 
the doctors who attempted to persuade the par- 
ents to do nothing about this “mistake” went 
so far as to say that if all doctors were held to 
account for their errors, “there would be a 
shortage of doctors.” 

Most of their arguments in that case were 
based on ideas and attitudes equally difficult 
for the average citizen to understand. Even the 
men in charge of the granting of licenses based 
their commendable eagerness for a conviction 
on extraordinary reasoning. They said that 
such a conviction might make physicians al- 
low decent regulations for the revocation. of 
licenses to be made, so that they might be 
judged by juries of their peers rather than have 
malpractice cases go to juries of laymen. 

“We have tried for years,” they said, “to get 
such regulations, but the doctors themselves 
prevent it. They do not realize how much 
protection it would afford them against the 
people who sue them for money unjustifiably.” 


IV 


No one is perfect. Every one makes mis- 
takes. Particularly in so uncertain a science as 
medicine are honest mistakes likely to occur. 
Frequently, too, unjustifiable suspicion is cast 
by the secretiveness of members of the profes- 
sion which, while sometimes defensible, is 
often merely the result of a desire to impress 
or mystify. But when it is known that a doctor 
is making careless or ignorant mistakes too 
often, there surely should be some way within 
the profession of calling him to account. 

Only recently a man I know was telling a 
distinguished diagnostician the story of an un- 
fortunate medical experience of his. 

“IT went to a doctor,” he said, “who told me 
that I had a minor deviation of the septum, 
which he could operate on then and there, if I 
wished. I told him to go ahead. After the oper- 
ation, I had quite a hemorrhage, which he 
stopped with difficulty. Then he plugged the 
wound, and told me to go home and stay in 
bed until he called. When he arrived thirty- 
six hours later, I had a high fever and a pain 
over my ear. He told me with some irritation 
that my fever was caused by malaria, which I 
must have had when he operated, and of 
which I should have informed him. When, the 
following day, both the fever and the pain 
continued, I urged him to call another doctor, 
but he angrily refused, calling my attention to 
the fact that he, who rarely paid visits, was 
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coming in twice a day; he said that if I was 
not entirely well within fifteen days, I could 
call in anybody I wished, and he himself 
would never send me a bill. Being young and 
inexperienced, I yielded. But when I was no 
better in fifteen days, I wrote calling his atten- 
tion to his earlier statement, and telling him 
that I would no longer need his services. The 
doctor whom I then called in told me there 
was no trace of malaria, that I had mastoid, 
probably from an infection caused by the plug 
having remained too long in my nose, and that 
an immediate operation was necessary to save 
my life. His opinion. was confirmed by the 
third specialist whom he unhesitatingly called 
at my request.” 

As he finished telling this story, the dis. 
tinguished diagnostician interrupted to say, 
“T'll wager I can guess who the first doctor 
was,” and he did. He knew, as undoubtedly 
did other physicians, that this man, despite his 
fine reputation, would let a patient die rather 
than be proven wrong; yet he continues to be 
called in by the best of them. 

In the case of Thaggard versus Vapes quot- 
ed in The Journal of the American Medical 
Association (Vol. 93, No. 15) “there was evi- 
dence to show that Dr. Thaggard was inform- 
ed at ten a.m. that the patient was desperately 
ill, that another physician who was called later 
refused to treat the patient in Thaggard’s ab- 
sence, and that Thaggard, although repeatedly 
called, did not attend his patient until seven 
p.M., a short time before his death, and then 
only after the patient’s sister had sent a car for 
him.” 

Doctor Alfred Martinet, a distinguished 
French physician, whose book, “Clinical Diag- 
nosis and Symptoms,” is sufficiently important 
to be in its third American edition, taken from 
a translation of the fifth French one, tells a 
story of a young woman, who, while pregnant, 
was subject to daily attacks of fever and pain 
in her left side. Her own two physicians could 
not diagnose the trouble, so they called in a 
distinguished surgeon, who “while listening 
abstractedly to a history of the case placed his 
finger over her right side and uttered a single 
word, ‘Appendicitis.’ In vain the physicians 
recounted the history of the disease and called 
his attention to the lack of certain symptoms 
of appendicitis. Without taking the trouble to 
argue, he called in one of his colleagues who, 
‘after an equally perfunctory examination, 
announced the same diagnosis. They operated; 
still the symptoms persisted. The patient lost 
the child; still they persisted. Then there oc- 
curred unmistakable evidences of a diseased 
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kidney. Again the surgeons were called and 
asked to operate, but they refused to do so de- 
spite the confirmation of the diagnosis by a 
genito-urinary man who was called in. During 
the consultations, however, one of them made, 
so he said, the discovery of something on the 
right side under the liver, and in spite of the 
desperate protests of the family practitioner, 
they insisted on operating for it. They found 
nothing. 

“Then the unhappy practitioner begged that 
an incision be made on the left; perirenal sup- 
puration was undoubtedly present and it had 
been proven that there was nothing on the 
right, so that . . . Nothing to be done; he 
must remain an impotent witness of this... .” 

This is without doubt an unusual case, but 
since there can be no question of its authen- 
ticity and authority, it seems legitimate to 
quote it, even though it may illustrate the 
point in an exaggerated manner. 


V 


It is probable that the physician’s hesitancy 
in making changes in the laws which affect 
him is due as much to his knowledge of the 
difficulties and technicalities of his profession 
as it is to his unwritten code; it may be due in 
part, too, to his fear of the numerous unwar- 
ranted damage suits which every year are 
brought against wealthy members of the pro- 
fession—so numerous, in fact, that there are 
doctors who threaten to discontinue the use of 
the X-ray altogether because of the opportunity 
it gives for such attacks. For most of these 
cases cause unpleasant publicity, even when 
they are unjustified. But in a large measure it 
is the doctor’s own fault that this is so; and 
protecting himself need not prevent his pro- 
tecting the public. 

The work of the first few years of the Griev- 
ance Committee of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York, a committee formed after 
the case of which I first spoke, and possibly in 
some degree due to the pressure brought to 
bear on the Board of Regents at that time, and 
to their humiliation at their helplessness, 
should alone have proven to the doctors that an 
honest, organized effort on their part to handle 
these things themselves, to clean their own 
house, would result not only in better protec- 
tion for the public but in better protection for 
themselves. 

For while most of the cases of malpractice 
and negligence brought before that committee 
have not, unfortunately, fallen within its pow- 
ers, the secretary has informed those bringing 
them that the facts did not justify civil prose- 
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cution, their only other recourse, and so far as 
is known has thereby prevented any of them 
from coming to court. 

Why these cases do not fall within the scope 
of the committee is a matter of wonder to the 
layman, for surely doctors should be glad to 
handle them within their own committee if 
they are justified, or to dispose of them quietly 
there if they are not. And every possible pro- 
tection is afforded the medical man by this 
committee. Cases are first investigated by the 
district attorney’s office, and served on the ac- 
cused physician only if they are considered 
meritorious. He must then appear before a sub- 
committee, whose unanimous consent is re- 
quired to take the cases to the Board of Re- 
gents for action; and even after they have acted 
—the doctor may be put under observation, 
reprimanded before the committee, suspended 
or his license revoked—he still has the right of 
appeal. 

While the physician thus has every protec- 
tion, the public also has an advantage. For, if 
doctors are testifying before other medical 
men, they undoubtedly have a different mental 
attitude than if they are testifying before pos- 
sibly unsympathetic laymen, feel freer to give 
the facts, to express their own opinions in re- 
gard to them; under these conditions they are 
more ready to assist in the quiet elimination of 
the unworthy from their ranks. 

All doctors know the facts of the present un- 
fortunate attitude; the very large majority of 
them regret and resent it. But their traditional 
code as well as their real fear of professional re- 
taliation prevents them from exhibiting their 
family skeletons to the public. For the protec- 
tion of this large majority of fine men, as well 
as for that of the public, something should be 
done. 


VI 


Recently, I talked with two physicians in 
positions of the highest responsibility, au- 
thority and importance about this situation. 
They agreed that it is one of great seriousness, 
and that if something is not soon done about 
it, State Medicine may be the result. One of 
them said that he personally would welcome it 
as a means of keeping a closer check on the 
skill, character and methods of doctors. 

Both of them felt that a long step toward a 
remedy would have been taken if the system 
now in use in some States compelling physi- 
cians to re-register every two or three years 
could be made universal, and also be amend- 
ed so that a physician would be compelled to 
say, as is an applicant for the renewal of an 
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automobile license, whether any charges had 
been made against him in the interim. A 
check-up of this could be made through the 
district attorney’s office and the medical socie- 
ties, which would then also automatically re- 
ceive any complaints of the laity against physi- 
cians, and so in large measure solve that prob- 
lem. 

Both of these men stated with satisfaction, 
however, that the medical profession had 
raised its standards enormously in the last 
twenty-five years. It no longer regards itself as 
set apart; headed by a definite group, it now 
seriously considers the social aspects of its call- 
ing, its group responsibilities. There is no 
other profession which is more careful in its 
requirements for admission than that of medi- 
cine; it has succeeded in eliminating most of 
the schools which gave inadequate prepara- 
tion, and the entrance as well as the exit quali- 
fications of those which remain are higher 
than they have ever been before. The national 
and local medical societies do their share in 
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keeping the unworthy from entering their 
ranks, although admission is by State licen- 
sure. Although they have not the right of dis- 
barment, they are active in prosecuting those 
within their ranks who, in the name of any 
ism, infringe upon their rights, to the detri- 
ment of the public. They war steadily against 
those who offend against the profession itself 
by pursuing methods or practices contrary to 
professional customs. Yet, by a strange anom- 
aly, there is no other profession in which those 
within its ranks whose conduct toward hu- 
manity is unworthy of their calling are so 
actively protected, although there is no other 
in which such conduct constitutes so great a 
danger. 

Surely, the next step in the increasingly 
meticulous scrutiny of the social obligations of 
physicians must be the devising and adoption 
of some means for the removal from their 
ranks of those who, because of temperament 
or any weakness or incapacity, do not belong 
within them. 


Co-Education Makes Good Marriages 


By A CO-ED WIFE 


HE position of college women with re- 

gard to marriage has been recently much 

discussed. Most of the discussions, how- 

ever, seem to confine themselves to the gradu- 

ates of women’s colleges, in spite of the fact 

that two-thirds of our American universities 

and colleges are co-educational, and that seven- 

eighths of all our college women are “co-eds.”* 
I wish to speak for the co-ed. 

The college where I received my degree is 
considered typical of the best sort of co-educa- 
tion in the Middle West. Its students number 
about two thousand, and represent every sec- 
tion of the country. The college will shortly 
celebrate its centennial, and is one of the few 
which can boast of having been co-educational 
from its foundation. Perhaps that is why there 
prevails upon its campus a much more cor- 
dial and mutually respecting attitude between 
the sexes than can be found in the East, where 
the collegiate attitude toward the presence of 


*Figures from a report of the U. S. Bureau of Edu- 
cation, year of 1927-28. 


women is still a bit patronizing, at best. Here 
the “college women” (they are not called co- 
eds) are accepted as a natural and necessary 
part of all campus affairs. How does such a 
four-year experience affect the future for the 
boys and girls who share it? 

Here is a letter which answers for those of 
fifty-six years ago: “In our class of ’75, four- 
teen of the thirty-five boys found wives in col- 
lege. . . . Of the nine boys of this class still 
alive, eight met their wives in college. Four of 
these have considerably passed and two are ap- 
proaching their Golden Wedding, two have 
lived with their wives twelve and twenty-eight 
years respectively, and one is a widower. These 
nine raised thirty-three children and have forty 
grandchildren.” 

Among the later classes, 1907 will serve as 
an example. In this class of one hundred and 
forty-seven members, forty-five, or nearly one- 
third, found husbands and wives in college. Or 
coming down to my own class, of only four 
years ago—although our record as a whole is 
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not yet available—I find that among twenty 
girls with whom I have kept in touch, eleven 
are either married or engaged to men they met 
in college. 

But does all this necessarily mean that the 
co-ed is more likely to marry? A bulletin of 
the Journal of Heredity, comparing figures 
over the same period of years for alumnz of 
Wellesley and alumnz of leading co-educa- 
tional institutions, shows a distinct trend in 
favor of the co-ed. The figures are as follows: 
Wellesley, 44 per cent, and Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Ohio State, Oberlin, California, Kansas Agri- 
cultural College, and Iowa State, respectively, 
44.5, 46.8, 57, 58.9, 60.1, 63.5, and 69 per cent. 

If the premise. is true, why is it? 

The situation of the woman’s college gradu- 
ate was very well summarized by “A College 
Wife,” writing of “College Girls and Mar- 
riage,” in the April Scrtpner’s, who concluded 
that her marriage chances were seriously jeop- 
ardized on three counts: first, that her stay-at- 
home sisters had snapped up all the eligible 
young men; second, that the ones she did meet 
were apt to “shy”-at a college girl; third, that 
her requirements of a man were pretty hard 
to satisfy. Truly, a discouraging state of af- 
fairs! 

3ut let us look at the co-ed. First and ob- 
vious is the fact that she has not been segre- 
gated for four years from all young men of her 
own age. She has, on the contrary, if she is 
normally interested and fairly presentable, 
been constantly enlarging her acquaintance 
among them—and still more important, many 
of these young men will be not merely play- 
mates of leisure hours, but friends tried and 
true, comrades and fellow-sharers in the vicis- 
situdes of four years. 

I am quite aware that all this freedom of 
contact among boys and girls is regarded as 
one of the chief objections to co-education in 
the minds of many parents. They feel that the 
constant presence of so many young men will 
prove a distraction to Mary which may have 
serious consequences. To this I can only say 
that if Mary is so silly and sentimental she will 
not be popular on the co-ed campus anyhow 
—and that if you attempt to thwart her ro- 
mantic tendencies by shutting her up with 
other females, she will probably work them off 
by eloping with the clerk in the college drug- 
store. There is nothing more striking to the 
observer of co-ed relationships than their free- 
dom from sex-consciousness. The attitude of 
the social world tends to foster this conscious- 
ness, the co-educational college tends to elimi- 
nate it. In his book “Life in College” Dean 





Gauss of Princeton University corroborates 
this statement. He says (chapter on “Romance 
in College”), “Sex is not now, as some persons 
suppose, a more important element in the re- 
lations of boy and girl . . . it is less so. It has 
become incidental where once in spite of, in- 
deed because of, all Mrs. Grundy did to cloak 
and hide it, it remained central.” 

The second difficulty of the woman’s college 
graduate was finding that men were “afraid of 
her.” This will probably not be true of the co- 
ed for two reasons—first, that the men she 
knew in college form a large part of her ac- 
quaintance (and they are about as afraid of her 
as are her own brothers); second, because 
other men will not sense in her attitude an un- 
fortunate something often characteristic of the 
girl who has learned to think of men not as a 
part of everyday life but as something esoteric, 
to be cultivated in moments of recreation. And 
the co-ed will, on the average and more con- 
sistently, keep herself more attractive. Flat- 
heeled and spectacled she may be (it is often 
the penalty of pursuing sweetness and light), 
but she is accustomed to looking her best at all 
times. The mutual respect in the co-educa- 
tional order demands it. 

The third count against the woman’s col- 
lege girl was that she would be too hard to 
please. Will the co-ed have the same difficulty? 
I think she will not have so much. Not that her 
standards will be less high. Naturally she will 
not be satisfied, either, with a man intellectu- 
ally inferior. But her expectations of men in 
other respects will be, shall I say, less idealistic 
and more human. She will be better able to ap- 
preciate masculine values, for she knows men, 
not theoretically or in the abstract, but as they 
are. 

So much for the co-ed’s chances of marrying 
at all. What is the likelihood of her “living 
happily ever after” if she does? 

A recent article by Rita S. Halle in Good 
Housekeeping points out that while the pro- 
portion of divorces for the whole United States 
for a recent period of years was one in every 
nine, those among people who had met in col- 
lege were only one in seventy-five. Such figures 
as I have been able to obtain would point to 
an even smaller ratio, so small, in fact, as to be 
practically negligible. Our alumni office is able 
to report only five known divorces among the 
entire 8,000 living alumni. A thorough investi- 
gation would doubtless disclose more, but 
making all allowance for the fact that a divorce 
is not joyously published abroad as good news, 
the number, for a college noted as a match fac- 
tory, would still be amazingly low. 
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The reasons are not hard to discover. Many 
commonly listed causes of divorce are practi- 
cally eliminated at the start in a college ro- 
mance. For instance, we are told that many 
marriages fail because one or the other party 
has not had wide enough acquaintance among 
the other sex to serve as a basis of choice. This 
certainly could not be true of any boy or girl 
who had spent four years in the campus-com- 
munity of a thousand or so young men and 
women. Another frequent cause of unhappi- 
ness is the disillusionment following a brief 
idyllic courtship. The campus is no Arcady, 
and affords plenty of opportunities to discover 
the worst as well as the best of one’s friends. 
Nor is abnormal jealousy apt to poison the 
heart of any one who is used to seeing all his 
friends, men and women alike, meeting daily 
in the camaraderie of college. The co-ed, again, 
will never be the woman who has “failed to 
hold her husband’s interest” because she has 
ceased to grow with him—for the co-ed is used 
to “keeping step.” And she will probably not 
find in her husband that dangerous “sense of 
the inferiority of women” that the psycholo- 
gists warn us about—for such as he ever had 
must be shaken, at least, by the time he has 
met women as equals for four years, and seen 
their achievements, intellectual and otherwise, 
rated as high as his own, or even higher. 
Nor is “lack of community of interest” likely 
to prove a dividing rock, for both will find too 
many common interests developing from those 
four years. 

One more thing I wish to mention as a 
cause of much unhappiness, which is, I believe, 
extremely uncommon in a college-made mar- 
riage. That is the over-emphasis of and depen- 
dence on the physical element. Contrary to a 
good deal of lurid fiction on the subject, sexy 
relationships are not regarded as comme il 
faut on the campus as I know it. An absence of 
sex-consciousness, rather, as I have explained 
above, is the rule. Sticky “soul-communing” 
and public pawings are looked upon with 
definite distaste. Even those with a penchant 
for private petting parties find it a bit difficult 
of indulgence where such a feeling (and a rea- 
sonable house-closing hour for women) pre- 
vails. 

Here, I suppose, I encounter protest. “Why, 
every one knows,” you exclaim, “that there is a 
great deal of that sort of thing, and of actual 
immorality, in our larger universities.” No 
doubt there is more than at the privately en- 
dowed schools where, with a less unwieldy and 
more homogeneous student body, it is easier to 
exercise some supervision and to create some 
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esprit de corps. Doctor Clarence C. Little, for- 
mer president of the University of Michigan, 
in a recent address to summer students at Co- 
lumbia decried co-education as one of the evils 
in our colleges to-day. It is significant, how- 
ever, that he found no evil inherent in co-edu- 
cation itself. His score against it was that it 
was “unsafe under present conditions”—chief 
of these conditions being the unrestricted use 
of liquor and automobiles. But these condi- 
tions are being remedied. Our colleges are rap- 
idly coming to realize that liquor and the auto- 
mobile have no place in any educational ré- 
gime. Princeton, Penn State, Swarthmore, and 
Oberlin are among those which have already 
prohibited student ownership and operation 
of automobiles. Colgate permits them only to 
upper-classmen. As the same speaker said, 
“Liquor and automobiles are abused by stu- 
dents rather than used wisely. . . . It is kind- 
er to restrict those privileges than to expect 
boys and girls to be everything we ourselves 
won't and cannot be.” 

Co-education has still, of course, a long way 
to go, and there remain other problems. One is 
that of too early marriage. In discussing the 
factors toward married happiness for co-edu- 
cated persons, I have assumed that both are 
willing to wait, not only to finish the task in 
hand, but also to establish their home on a rea- 
sonably sound economic basis. Most of the 
couples I know were willing to do this. But it 
is, of course, inevitable that some will not, and 
that disaster is apt to follow. I should say, how- 
ever, that the break-down, if it comes, will be 
financial or physical and not emotional. The 
one such couple I know, married before their 
senior year, have been in a constant state of 
struggle, deprivation and indebtedness ever 
since, but they still seem happy together. In 
other words, I believe, though they may regret 
their impatience, they still have a devotion 
deep enough to carry them through. 

It is becoming increasingly difficult, with the 
frequent isolation of the individual in a com- 
plex economic society, for many persons to 
meet“their own kind.” A recent article in 
ScriBNer’s, “Wives by Mail,” evoked a sur- 
prisingly appreciative response from just such 
men and women, intelligent, educated people 
who simply had not had a chance to meet “the 
right one.” Does not co-education offer a much 
more natural opportunity for real acquaint- 
ance? It has been said that the very obvious- 
ness of any “object, matrimony” scheme de- 
feats its own purpose. 

Co-education, of course, is not for every one. 
It would not be of any particular value to the 
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determined ascetic. It is not for the man who 
wishes his masculine superiority to remain un- 
contested, nor the sweet young thing who 
wishes simply to be allowed to “sit on a cush- 
ion and sew a fine seam.” But for the normal, 
the healthy, young man and woman who ex- 
pect some day to create a home and spend the 
greater part of life in close association with a 
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member of the other sex, and who hope to 
establish that relationship on a basis of mutual 
reliance, understanding, and respect, in the 
modern “shoulder-to-shoulder” conception of 
husband and wife—for him and for her the 
co-educational college offers an invaluable 
schooling in the achievement of exactly that 
sort of much-desired adjustment. 


Do Our Engineers in Russia 
Damage America? 


By WALTER ARNOLD RUKEYSER 


on trial. Not by Russia but by Amer- 

ica. In brief, they are being accused of 
contributing to the downfall of America by 
helping the Bolsheviks. 

As one of the accused, I wish to enter a de- 
fense and offer a counter-argument. Are Amer- 
icans who work for Soviet State Trusts actu- 
ally harming America? Is it not possible that 
they are helping rather than sabotaging our 
home industries? 

The majority of Americans working in 
Russia are there because of economic neces- 
sity. It is a case with them of having a job with 
the Soviets instead of elsewhere. We can elimi- 
nate these from the discussion and confine our- 
selves to the engineers who are offered attrac- 
tive fees and salaries because they are authori- 
ties in some specialized field. 

In this roster of large firms and important 
individuals who are working under the so- 
called “Technical Aid” contracts, we find some 
of the outstanding engineers and companies 
of America. They are either now or have been 
in the past engaged in giving the most ad- 
vanced of our technical knowledge and the 
benefit of our finest scientific and practical ex- 
perience to the State Trusts of the Soviets. 
Among these are General Electric, Ford, 
Austin, Albert Kahn, Colonel Cooper, Calder, 
Campbell, Stuart, James & Cooke, McKee 
& Co, 

These firms and individuals are giving or 
have given to Russia their patents, working 
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plans, supervision and instruction. General 
Electric has shown the “Red Menace” how to 
develop its light electrical industry—how to 
make Mazda lamps, for example. Ford has 
given the Soviets his patents and his plans. 
Austin is building line-production plants to 
turn out cars and tractors. Kahn is giving them 
the best of American plant and factory archi- 
tecture; Cooper, the latest achievements in 
American hydro-electric and dam design; 
Calder, the latest in factory erection and steel- 
mill construction; Campbell, how to grow 
wheat by mechanized, large-scale methods; 
Stuart, James & Cooke, modernizing the Soviet 
coal industry; McKee, building what will be 
the largest iron smelting and _steel-making 
project in all Europe. Are all these, and a score 
of others, equally prominent in their respective 
fields, really sabotaging American industry? 
Are they really being “penny wise and pound 
foolish,” giving impetus to the creation of a 
monster which some day will turn and rend 
them? 

Let us examine the complaint. It is argued 
that by giving the Soviets the best of our tech- 
nic and experience we are: (1) eliminating 
the chance for a future market in return for a 
slight temporary advantage; (2) by instructing 
them in our methods of production, we are 
building up future competition for home in- 
dustry; (3) by teaching them how to im- 
prove the quality of their products and at the 
same time rationalizing their costs and large- 
scale production methods, we are creating dan- 
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gerous competition to American export trade; 
(4) we are placing Russia on a self-supporting 
basis, which not only will eliminate any 
chance of our selling them in the future, but 
we are putting Russia in such shape that she 
can carry on her avowed war against Capital- 
ism here and everywhere. In other words we 
are lending aid to an admitted enemy of all 
those institutions which are dear to the average 
American. 

In regard to the first point, it is indeed true 
that in helping the Soviets fulfil the Five Year 
Plan we are going to sacrifice some future mar- 
kets. But it is the intent of the Plan, as I see it, 
primarily to build up their heavy industries. 
It appears to me, after a careful study of all the 
factors involved, both here and in Russia, that 
making them self-sufficient in regard to, let 
us say, steel, would have an undoubted effect 
upon potential German, Polish, even French 
and English steel orders; but little or no effect 
upon ours. Nor could we hope to ship them 
electric-light bulbs. But by teaching them to 
make the bulbs, and thereby creating a de- 
mand for everything electrical (turbo-genera- 
tors, dynamos, automatic switchboard equip- 
ment and the like) we may be able to sell them 
some of these concomitants in the future as at 
present. We must not forget that Russia, with 
its 160,000,000 population, covering one-sixth 
of the land surface of the globe, cannot for- 
ever be kept a dark, unenlightened nation. 
That such backward nations have constituted 
and still do constitute possibly the greatest sin- 
gle menace to world peace has always been 
axiomatic. By helping Russia to become self- 
supporting with respect to its heavy industries 
and raw-material supply, we automatically 
create a demand for other commodities for 
the development of which the Soviets have 
neither time nor money. It is true that the 
Bolsheviks will no longer buy our tractors, but 
when and if they are able to build their own 
(and I will discuss that “if” later on), then 
they will have the purchasing power and the 
desire to buy possibly radios, phonographs, and 
so forth. When they have learned to make 
Fords, they will be able to buy Buicks or Pack- 
ards. In other words, the “silk-stocking” phase 
of communism has been promised the prole- 
tariat and Moscow must make good. The day 
of reckoning comes in a communistic system 
of economics, just as surely as it does in our 
capitalistic one. Human nature is much the 
same the world over. Granting the Euro-Asi- 
atic psychology of the Russian people—and it 
is more oriental than occidental—the promises 
of the millennium at the end of the five years 
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of belt-pulling sacrifice, must be made good. 
We may lose the sale of those commodities 
which we have taught them to make. But we 
will have created a demand for those other 
commodities which Russia for the first time in 
her history will be able to afford. And 160,000,- 
000 people constitute a huge market for “silk- 
stockings.” 

The second point in the indictment against 
American engineers who are aiding Russia is 
the piéce-de-résistance of the school of thought 
in this country which I am pleased to call 
the “Russiaphobes.” The adherents of this 
school become nothing short of panic-stricken 
at the mention of the word Russia. They visu- 
alize the world flooded with a stream of com- 
modities, raw and manufactured, turned out 
by virtually a slave labor, with no interest on 
capital to be considered and under wholly un- 
fair conditions of trade. My answers to this 
point of the indictment are: First, as I have 
pointed out above, the promise to the prole- 
tariat cannot be indefinitely postponed in its 
fulfilment. The Russian people will not con- 
sent to continue, once the Five Year Plan is 
finished, without meat, eggs, white flour and 
decent clothes. I personally experienced the 
passive resistance on the part of peasant and 
worker of early 1930. And to bear out this con- 
tention of mine, simply witness the back-down 
evidenced in recent policy changes emanating 
from Moscow. First, the releasing of pressure 
on the peasant to bring him into the co-opera- 
tives, Spring, 1930. Next, the instituting of 
piece-work, overtime and bonus payments. 
The “greater reward for greater effort” prin- 
ciple recently pronounced by Stalin. Finally, 
the continually recurring rumor that rationing 
of all commodities is soon to cease and that the 
open markets are to be extended indefinitely. 
All proving that the day is ever drawing near- 
er when the proletarian belly must be filled 
with foodstuffs and not promises; his body 
covered with clothing, not rags; his life made 
fuller and better with radios, gramophones, 
and some fun, instead of propaganda. 

But this second point can also be answered 
in this way. High tariffs, even discrimina- 
tory and arbitrary, can be and have been raised 
to protect home markets. When Germany be- 
came flooded with Russian matches a com- 
plete embargo was erected. English merchants 
are refusing to trade in Russian dairy products. 
I saw signs all over Berlin to the effect: “Don’t 
buy Russian butter and eggs; Russian babies 
are starving for want of them.” Tariff walls, 
embargoes and prejudice can and do protect 
home industries. 
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Even the above two answers to those that 
fear a flooding of domestic markets with Sovi- 
et merchandise are not the crux of the situa- 
tion as I see it. American engineers can build 
plants in Russia. They can equip them. But 
can the Russians run these plants after the 
American has finished his work and departed 
for home? That is a horse of a different color. 
Those of us who have worked with the Soviet 
know only too well the inherent procrastina- 
tion of the Russian temperament, the love of 
reports, dissertations, meetings, the cumber- 
some red tape which exists with every phase 
of communist industry. There are always half 
a score of variants in preparing plans before 
a plant is built and constant changing of tech- 
nical norms, vacillation in respect to policy, to 
product, to personnel. There is unbelievable 
squandering of the blood-sweated proletarian 
rouble and all-precious valuta due to lack of 
administration ability and confidence in their 
advisers. A recent dispatch in the New York 
Times was entirely given over to Mr. Calder’s 
complaints to Moscow that for three months 
he has been merely drawing salary; that every- 
thing he has recently attempted to do has been 
vitiated; that the Russian engineers avoid him 
and refuse even his advice; that everything he 
has done has been voided and blocked. 

My own connection with the Soviets began 
in 1928, when I was approached by them to 
make the preliminary drawings for a large 
asbestos extraction plant. A second contract in 
the following year involved a several months’ 
consulting trip to Russia. At the conclusion of 
that work I was asked to undertake a third 
contract in direct supervisory capacity over the 
Plan as applied to the asbestos mining and 
milling industry. I had the same experience as 
Mr. Calder. 

I know of one of the largest of the American 
firms rendering technical aid which has dis- 
gustedly pulled out of Russia, lock, stock and 
barrel. Mr. Stuart’s report about the coal in- 
dustry, written as an open message in the offi- 
cial communist party organs, is already history. 
Every American knows that just as soon as the 
Russian attains the first rudimentary grasp of 
the subject, he immediately feels he can “run 
the show” without the aid of the foreign tech- 
nician. And engineers are born, not made. To 
turn out technical personnel to run these beau- 
tiful plants which we have built and are build- 
ing is not a matter of mere months, nor a 
couple of years left for the fulfilment of the 
Plan. It requires first suitable material, then 
sufficient training facilities and above all a half 
generation of time. Education does not make 
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the engineer nor technical worker. Experience, 
long and practical working knowledge, must 
be added to the ingredients of natural aptitude 
plus technical knowledge, before a suitable op- 
erating personnel can be built up. And there 
are serious doubts in my mind, in view of two 
years’ experience in Russia, as to whether the 
Russian temperament is psychologically able 
to master the intricacies and administration re- 
quirements of American line-production with 
the attendant highly mechanized co-ordination 
of processes required. Give the Russian worker 
a job to do alone, where no “passing of the 
buck” is possible, no division of responsibility, 
no possibility of the eternal “nichevo,” and 
he'll do it well. But it’s an entirely different 
matter where fine co-ordination and co-opera- 
tion are required. Then there arises the oppor- 
tunity for singing, smoking and the ever-pres- 
ent bickering. What I have just said was ever 
to be observed in our own work with the as- 
bestos industry. It is especially emphasized in 
the stragglingly inadequate production of trac- 
tors, after one of the world’s finest tractor 
plants was turned over by the American engi- 
neers to the operating personnel. 

What I have said in defense of the American 
engineer in these first two of our four indict- 
ments applies equally to the third. The mar- 
kets of the capitalistic world, here at home as 
well as in export trade, requires the finest and 
“last-word” in everything. Price is only a fac- 
tor when corresponding quality is considered. 
The quality of Soviet production in everything 
but raw commodities (which I have pointed 
out will largely be required for home con- 
sumption) has hardly been competitive. The 
few agricultural machines placed “on exhibit” 
in European markets are virtually hand-made 
machines. As soon as quantity production is at- 
tempted, as in the case of tractors, the product 
is not only inferior, but in many instances, im- 
possible. I have heard first-hand from Ameri- 
can engineers who have seen them and con- 
ducted the tests, that the Soviet-built tractor 
went to pieces, literally, in seventy-two hours 
of operation. I have worked with the products 
of the Russian electrical works, motors, and 
the like. They are not only heavier per horse- 
power developed, but in some cases actually 
faulty in design as well as manufacture. We 
copied a machine especially developed for the 
asbestos industry. The finished product looked 
and operated no more like the Canadian-made 
original than red looks like white. 

And lastly, both in respect to export market 
as well as to our internal one, the demand for 
new goods is omnipresent. The capitalistic 
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countries have been “spoiled” in regard to de- 
manding ever-changing styles and mechanical 
improvements. Nothing is stationary, every- 
thing is in constant state of flux. As fast as 
Russia learns how to make the Model A Ford, 
the genius from Detroit bearing that name will 
have given the world markets Model B, if not 
even Models C, D, and E. As fast as they mas- 
ter the technic of large-scale, mechanized pro- 
duction of raw commodities, we will have 
improved our own technic out of all propor- 
tion to the speed with which the Russians learn 
and are training their personnel. We have 
taught them to hook up two combines to one 
tractor in their wheat production; now we 
here in America have already developed and 
are operating three. We build them copper- 
flotation plants and already here in this coun- 
try we find leaching methods coming to the 
fore. And we must not forget that machinery 
wears out, particularly so when unskilfully 
operated and badly maintained. In many fac- 
tories in Russia, it is my firm belief that by the 
time they are really organized for smooth pro- 
duction, a frightful amount of replacement 
will be necessary. And replacement for which 
reserves are being set up in Russian roubles, 
not in gold. If the same applies to all indus- 
tries, where will be the end of the vicious circle 
thus created? 

One more thought about export markets 
being jeopardized. Countries trade with one 
another not only on a basis of price and quali- 


ty. Foreign trade also depends largely upon ex- 
pediency, diplomatic, political and financial, 
It requires financing, and a machinery neces. 
sary thereto. 

Now for the indictment that we are helping 
Russia to wage a future war on the rest of the 
world and particularly on the institutions 
which we here in America cherish. This can 
be answered equally briefly. At any time the 
Bolshevik threat becomes too violent, there 
will be either a revision of our economic and 
sociological system to meet the threat, or there 
will arise a concerted action on the part of all 
other nations to combat a spread of commu- 
nistic sphere of power. The recent events in 
connection with Germany bring out what | 
mean to imply. 

And further to answer this fourth indict. 
ment against the American engineer working 
for the Soviets, I now come to my real, though 
brief, defense: 

If we American engineers didn’t help them 
somebody else would. So we might as well 
teach them Yankee methods, make the Rus 
sian “America-minded,” sell them American 
equipment when we design and build their 
plants, make, as we have done, “Amerikanski 
Tempo” a by-word in Russia, and plant the 
seeds for a tremendous potential and future 
demand for American goods. Every American 
in Russia is an ambassador. And we maintain 
ambassadors, as I see it, primarily to establish 
good-will—z, e., to sell our merchandise. 


Predominance 
By J. B. L. Goopwin 


Se_pom has the sun shone quite so pure. 
One feels, in spite of wind, its quiet cure 
attack the deepest muscles of the back. 

It makes men speak of settled things or play 
games in the wind or sit and say 

to one “There is no sun in Hackensack.” 


If suddenly, quite suddenly, the sea should come 
over the slopes, run down the plain and numb 
the level land, the sun would stay the same. 

But those who rode and raced around a curve 

or tennis players as they reached to serve 

would of a sudden yell and stop their game. 
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The New Morality in the Colleges 


By CHRISTIAN GAUSS 


A new spirit is evident in the 
young people of to-day. Although through with the excesses of 
the Jazz Age, let no one suppose that American youth has re- 
turned to the ways of its fathers. The Dean of the College at 
Princeton analyzes the new attitude of youth toward the world. 


coop many years ago the late Presi- 
A dent Eliot of Harvard startled 
many of his readers with the 
statement that during the last hundred 
and fifty years more significant changes 
had taken place in our general attitude 
and habits of life than during all the rest 
of the Christian era. Whether he was 
right or wrong, a large group of histori- 
ans and sociologists have come to accept 
this view and put forward as an estab- 
lished first principle the doctrine of the 
“acceleration of change.” As one index 
of this newer phase of civilization, in- 
stead of writing history by centuries they 
do so by decades. The contagion has 
spread to contemporary writers like 
Thomas Beer, for whom the conven- 
tions, manners, and customs of the 1890’s 
—of the Mauve Decade—are more out- 
landish and remote than to the historian 
of 1850 were the conventions, manners, 
and customs of the Pilgrim Fathers two 
centuries before. 

Historians of this newer type are al- 
ready discussing the accomplishments 
or futilities of the 1920’s and are weigh- 
ing in their critical balances what we 
are all tired of hearing called the Revolt 
of Youth. It is assumed by many that the 
leaders in that already old-fashioned 
movement have grown tired of shock- 


ing their elders and that they have 
shamefacedly surrendered their ad- 
vanced positions. It is sometimes hoped, 
it is even taken for granted, that these 
once obstreperous young men and wo- 
men have now folded their tents like the 
Arabs and have silently stolen away. To 
draw this conclusion, however, is to 
overlook the true nature of the recent 
and perhaps still continuing schism be- 
tween youth and age. It is true that in 
many ways the revolt seems to have 
ended but it is probably safer to assume 
that it has transformed itself. It is at least 
worth considering whether it has not 
already entered upon a new and a much 
more serious phase. 

There are not a few indications that 
the young are turning the tables on the 
old. They are not only talking back but 
in certain groups, at least, they are seri- 
ously drawing up acts of accusation, as 
the French say, against their forebears. 
I shall mention later a few of their 
charges but if the groups that make these 
accusations continue to increase, it must 
be taken to indicate that the young men 
in the colleges are already quite busy in 
altering their own, and possibly our, 
moral outlook upon life. 

We must all realize that there are dan- 
gers involved in all such attempts to cali- 
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brate the social changes which take place 
in ten-year periods. At the risk, however, 
of playing into the hands of overzealous 
watchers of our social horizons, let us 
review the situation and then examine 
for a moment what this newer morality 
in the colleges may portend. All of us 
will agree that by 1930 we were thor- 
oughly tired of discussing “Flaming 
Youth.” This is true of the young as 
well as of their elders. Eight and ten 
years before, we had heard of it on every 
hand. In their flutter over departures 
from previous custom, old ladies of 
both sexes allowed themselves to de- 
scend to depths of quite unladylike de- 
nunciation. In their own language the 
young took all this lying down. In spite 
of all that was said against them they 
were still too respectful of age and the 
feminine sex to reply. It is true, as we 
have seen, that the years between have 
not healed the breach, but it has become 
customary to assume that what was then 
a war of movement of the old against 
the young has degenerated into a stale- 
mate, a trench warfare in which each 
side is content to maintain its posi- 
tions. This is only a part, perhaps a 
small part, of the truth. Something bet- 
ter or worse, certainly something more 
serious, seems now to be in process. 

In the older indictments of Flaming 
Youth, the target of attack was usually 
the bobbed-haired, short-skirted flapper 
who dangled a cigarette from rouged 
lips and aired her legs on fraternity- 
house or country-club porches until such 
time as the fit seized her to grab her 
boy friend, whisk him off to his run- 
about, and through darkening high- 
ways speed off to unspeakable road- 
houses where no self-respecting chap- 
erone would or could follow her. The 
chaperone, incidentally, no matter how 
self-respecting, was usually not even in- 
vited. She was given to understand that 
she did not belong and that youth could 
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be happy without old-fashioned respect- 
abilities. All this was heralded as some- 


thing quite Babylonian. Even those 
whose own youth had been spent in an 


age when our best cities had their red- 


light districts, saw in this phenomenon 


not only the end of an era but thic 


breakdown of civilization. 

Let us in all candor admit that the 
flapper or her younger sister is still with 
us. She has lengthened her skirts but she 
has not done so, alas, out of any desire 
to conciliate Mrs. Grundy, but only be- 
cause she finds the flowing curves more 
becoming to her slim sprightliness and 
because she believes them more appeal- 
ing, perhaps even more sex-appealing, 
to her youthful escort. She still has her 
lipstick and uses it in public. She has, 
fortunately, not yet taken up with the 
more masculine, and therefore more re- 
spectable, cigar, but she still smokes ciga- 
rettes, and in such volume that some 
makers in their advertising find it worth 
their while to appeal to her exclusively. 
With a wry face, so I am told, she even 
continues to sip her bad gin. 

To the disappointment of some, the 
overheralded Babylonian breakdown of 
civilization which the flapper was to 
bring is still in the offing. That particu- 
lar crash we have been spared. The 
heavens have not fallen, and now in 
pajamas the defiant little flapper still 
goes her provocative way. This pert lit- 
tle gold-digger continues to do her 
flagging best to keep up that wave of 
spending which created our fat pros- 
perity. 

Another crash, however, has actually 
come. It has come from a quite unex- 
pected quarter. It is beginning to assume 
such proportions that many of our mod- 
ern pundits much less finicky than old 
Mrs. Grundy are beginning to talk sad- 
ly about a collapse of the political and 
economic order. “Capitalism,” they tell 
us on every hand, is on trial. Since Oc- 
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THE NEW MORALITY IN THE COLLEGES 


tober, 1929, we have been increasingly 
conscious that we are living in a world 
of breadlines, of soup kitchens, of half- 
time, of forbidding tariffs, of repara- 
tions, and unsettling war debts, of inter- 
minable but ever-lengthening lines of 
hungry and sad-faced unemployed. 
What will perhaps be known as The 
Depression has been blamed upon a 
hundred different things and persons. 
In our feverish hunt for scapegoats, 
curiously enough about the only ones 
who have so far escaped are the flapper 
and her young male friends so heavily 
under fire only a few years ago. They 
could, were they ill-mannered enough to 
do so, stand off and thumb their noses at 
their elders and in their turn say, 
“Whose civilization is collapsing now?” 
It would be unfair to say that they re- 
joice in the general misfortune. It is, 
however, true that in this war of the 
generations, of the old against the 
young, the réles are reversed and a coun- 
ter-attack has begun. 

In periods when new social attitudes 
are in process of formation, it is difficult 
to gauge what is happening beneath the 
surface, but straws will sometimes tell in 
which direction the deeper waters are 
flowing. Last spring a meeting of under- 
graduates and professors drawn from 
colleges and universities in all parts of 
the country was held to discuss those 
questions of morals and religion with 
which their organization is particularly 
concerned. In connection with one part 
of their programme the discussion, how- 
ever, persisted in running into interna- 
tional politics. Things seemed rather 
jumbled, and to get the discussion back 
to fundamentals a middle-aged profes- 
sor felt called upon to explain the cir- 
cumstances under which we entered the 
war in 1917. He spoke with a sense of 
patriotic pride. What struck his older 
listeners most painfully was that his 
remarks were received in icy silence and 
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aroused no trace whatever of that sym- 
pathetic response which a similar talk 
before a similar group would have 
stirred even five years ago. To the older 
members of that conference the result 
was disappointing. It was quite as dis- 
appointing to his younger listeners. A 
small group of them continued to dis- 
cuss the matter after the morning’s meet- 
ing had adjourned. Really to be moral, 
one of these undergraduates held, an 
action had to do somebody some good. 
He could not see that our entrance into 
the war had done any good to anybody, 
not even to ourselves. If we went in “to 
make the world safe for democracy,” 
our entrance was a dead loss. Democra- 
cies never disappeared so fast as after 
we had won that war. They went into 
the hands of receivers. Dictatorships 
were never so common and the most 
striking political phenomena since the 
war are Russia and Italy. Though one- 
hundred-percenters have approved Mus- 
solini’s strong-arm methods, this young 
man held that he had not seen either of 
them given any very high rating as 
democracies. 

This youth was evidently expressing 
the feeling of his group, for the other 
undergraduates in the party took the 
same attitude and held that everybody, 
winners and losers, were considerably 
worse off than they were before the war. 
When it was explained to them by an- 
other of their elders that this often hap- 
pened in an imperfect world and that 
material losses should not be balanced 
against spiritual gains, “That is quite 
true,” another of these young men ad- 
mitted, “but everybody over there now 
is worse off for a particular reason. They 
owe us money and we are making them 
scrape the bottom of the pan to pay us.” 
Foreign governments had agreed to pay, 
we could hold them to it if we liked, 
even if they were in a very bad way. 
That was recognized business morality. 
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We had a right to ask for our pound of 
flesh, but there was no use in sugar-coat- 
ing all this with spiritual considerations. 
Every undergraduate in the group 
agreed with him; they did not wish to 
have these quite legitimate practical 
considerations complicated by all this 
talk of a war to end war and of making 
the world safe for democracy. This, it 
should be remembered, was some 
months before President Hoover issued 
his call, not for a reconsideration of war 
debts, which was specifically excluded, 
but for a moratorium at the brink of an- 
other international crevasse, when we 
found our debtors clearly could not pay. 
This gesture has promptly been inter- 
preted by our moral jingoes as an act 
proving once again America’s finer sense 
of international as well as national mo- 
rality. The tone of that undergraduate 
discussion would, however, have made 
any impartial listener fairly certain that 
at next year’s meeting of this same inter- 
collegiate conference very few of these 
young men will have changed their at- 
titude because of this eleventh-hour ac- 
tion taken in a moment of financial des- 
peration. They feel that a good war is 
one in which everybody loses. A war out 
of which anybody expects to get his 
money back is to them no war at all. One 
of these youths put the case quite suc- 
cinctly for all of them when he told us, 
With ill-concealed annoyance, that what 
. made them sick was to see us Americans 
pin all these patriotic roses on ourselves. 
If we had any excess moral fervor, let’s 
use it to clean up Chicago and New 
York before we started talking big to 
London, Paris, and Berlin. The old-fash- 
ioned patriotic pride of their elders was 
evidently being heavily discounted. It 
looked as if our troubles were not merely 
financial and that we were in for a peri- 
od of considerable moral deflation as 
well. 

There is, of course, a danger in taking 
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too seriously the statements of any single 
group of undergraduates, though it 
should be remembered that these young 
men had probably never seen each other 
before, that they came from different in- 
stitutions, and that their unanimity of 
view seemed to be the result of general 
spiritual forces, if they may be called so, 
operating throughout the colleges. 

Many of their elders, who saw the war 
with other eyes, may not like this. They 
will decide that this new realism is too 
idealistic for any good use. That there 
is a change, however, in the attitude of 
representative young men and women 
toward political problems, that it is in 
general much less sentimental and much 
more realistic will be borne in upon 
any one who attends the annual meeting 
of the Model League of Nations set up 
by the American colleges. If a poll were 
taken of two hundred representative 
Americans aged fifty or above, there are 
many indications that a heavy majority 
of them would stand for a policy of 
American isolation. Such at least was the 
case last year. While this is the attitude 
of their elders, the college students them- 
selves are unobtrusively sending dele- 
gates to their own annual meetings of 
this Model League. These young men 
and women have made themselves thor- 
oughly familiar with the methods by 
which the actual League functions. 
Their knowledge of its various commis- 
sions and instrumentalities is surprising. 
Though they are often severely critical 
of details, they do not seem to question 
in the least that here is a method of solv- 
ing international problems, and they 
seem thoroughly convinced that in ten 
or twenty years the America which will 
then be theirs will solve them in this 
way. Such experiences, which I am sure 
almost any professor in any college can 
parallel, may be taken to indicate that 
new ferments are stirring, that a change 
is brewing. 
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THE NEW MORALITY IN THE COLLEGES 


A few days after the meeting of the 
Model League of Nations, I met again 
a very able and intelligent young man, 
now an assistant professor in one of our 
smaller colleges, who had sat in on some 
of the meetings. He is one of those whose 
undergraduate course was interrupted 
by two years of voluntary war service in 
France. When I asked him whether he 
had noticed any change in the under- 
graduate attitude, he was emphatic. Un- 
dergraduates to-day were far less nation- 
alistic than they were even two years 
ago. “I would not dare tell them now,” 
he confessed, “how I felt, or try to give 
them the reasons or emotions that 
moved me to enlist in the spring of 1917. 
They put us all in the same boat with 
the young German who fought for Ger- 
many, the Frenchman who fought for 
France, and the Russian who fought for 
Russia. We did what our governments 
were asking us to do and we all suffered 
from the same war hysteria. There are, 
of course, students who do no thinking 
of their own and some who are jingoes 
by parentage, but many of them, and I 
am afraid this includes the ablest, come 
dangerously near being internationally 
minded. No decision of an American 
government is sacrosanct to them, not 
even one that led us into war. This 
means that they are disinclined to con- 
sider seriously the pronouncements of 
our official national leaders. Although 
Pershing’s record of the prowess of 
American arms abroad was available to 
them in the daily press, for one able un- 
dergraduate who has read and accepted 
Pershing, I believe you will find five 
whose idea of the war is drawn from 
the account of a disillusioned German, 
Remarque’s ‘All Quiet on the Western 
Front,’ or from the story of an American 
hero who deserts from the Italian front, 
Hemingway’s ‘A Farewell to Arms.’” 
My friend told me this somewhat rue- 
fully. He did not altogether approve, but 
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repeated that if called upon to state what 
in his opinion was the most significant 
change in the attitude of the abler col- 
lege students, he would have to find it in 
this new internationalism. 

Two facts distress many of us who 
regard ourselves as patriotic Americans 
of the older school. They tend to bear 
out my young friend’s conclusions on 
the spread of this new internationalism. 
Repeatedly in the last two years it has 
become painfully evident that difficult- 
ies are arising between undergraduates 
and their elders over the character of 
proposed War Memorials. It is usually 
older alumni and trustees who gather 
the funds to establish such memorials 
to the men who “made the supreme sac- 
rifice,” who laid down their lives for our 
country in the World War. This new in- 
ternationalism is represented by a mi- 
nority but an ever-increasing minority 
of undergraduate spokesmen or editors 
of college papers. They protest against 
excluding the names of any students or 
graduates of the college who died fight- 
ing in the ranks of our quondam “ene- 
mies.” Some undergraduates hold in 
nearly every case that these young men 
though fighting for the Central Powers 
made the supreme sacrifice quite as fully 
and that their names should be included 
in the Roll of Honor. This was the case, 
for instance, in the recent discussions at 
Harvard and at Cornell. 

The other index is of a slightly differ- 
ent kind but may be taken as one more 
straw to show in which direction these 
deeper currents are flowing. Any one 
who will take pains to ask a college li- 
brarian what serious books their under- 
graduate clients are reading will be told 
that volumes about Russia stand high in 
that list. In many colleges they stand 
first, outranking even treatises upon the 
progress of science, enthusiasm for 
whose triumphs outside of medicine 
seems to have cooled somewhat in the 
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past two years. Any one who discusses 
contemporary problems with college 
students cannot fail to be struck by the 
fact that not only do they read about 
Russia but that they do so in quite a 
different temper from that which char- 
acterized their predecessors of 1915 or 
1925. This does not mean that many of 
them are Communists or Bolsheviks. I 
have never met one, for instance, who 
approved of the G. P. U. They are, how- 
ever, from the standpoint of 1917, 
strangely open-minded. They approach 
political, social, and economic problems 
without nationalistic preconceptions. To 
them there is nothing in the least out- 
landish about a Hindu or a Russian sys- 
tem. So far as their judgments upon 
them are concerned, Gandhi or Stalin 
might as well be campus characters. Un- 
dergraduates have become as realistic in 
dealing with foreign or domestic politics 
as they were accused of being in dealing 
with sex. Many of them have lifted all 
taboos, even the patriotic taboo. Com- 
panionate marriage, the divine right of 
kings, capitalism, sovietism, are being 
tested out by the same dispassionate 
yardstick. We might dismiss this with- 
out serious concern as one more under- 
graduate vagary except for one disturb- 
ing factor. Behind all this they seem to 
have found a new morality which they 
accuse their elders of never having rec- 
ognized. 

The nub of this whole question lies in 
a difference between the older and new- 
er attitude, and a slight exaggeration of 
both may help to indicate that differ- 
ence. It is said that when Nathaniel 
Hawthorne received a letter from the 
young lady who later became his wife, 
he always washed his hands before open- 
ing it. In the colleges of the nineties we 
approached strictly American political 
and economic problems in somewhat 
this same attitude. We might, of course, 
accuse the opposing political party of 
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perfidy to the high American cause but 
we never dreamed of putting foreign 
systems on a parity with our own or of 
accepting foreign example. The Ameri- 
can political and economic systems were 
accepted not as quite human arrange- 
ments subject to revision, but as some- 
thing in the nature of God-given estab- 
lishments. Other nations who had them 
not were backward or even worse. They 
were regarded somewhat as the Cru- 
saders regarded the paynims. They 
might at best be chivalrous enemies 
but they were essentially and fundamen- 
tally perverse, less good than we, since 
they had refused to accept the American 
revelation. Political righteousness and 
true Americanism were one and the 
same thing. It is this presupposition that 
has almost completely disappeared. 
Even about things American the under- 
graduate must be shown. 

But what, some one will ask, has 
this to do with the flapper whom we left 
on her way to the road-house? She does 
not constitute an article of export and 
has never taken up with international- 
ism. In the general depression the stock 
of the flapper has also touched a new low 
for the post-war period. You cannot get 
the undergraduate excited by discussing 
her, or by bringing her upon the carpet 
and pointing at her with the bony finger 
of scornful age as an irrefutable index 
of moral degeneration among the 
young. Most of them think of the flap- 
per, if they think of her at all, as a silly 
little thing of no great consequence. She 
does not matter one way or the other. 
She makes pretensions to being amusing 
but in reality wishes to have some one 
amuse her. That is natural and forgiv- 
able. Many of them have no time for 
her. Others have no objection to amus- 
ing themselves with her and will tell 
you, if you remonstrate, that it is not a 
matter of morals, but an affair that con- 
cerns only him and her. One of the strik- 
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THE NEW MORALITY IN THE COLLEGES 


ing aspects of this new mentality, of this 
extension of the consciousness taking 
place in the colleges, is that it seems real- 
ly to be begetting a new morality or a 
new and far more serious immorality, as 
you choose. For this type of young man 
no longer takes the criticism of his elders 
lying down. He fights back; he too is 
making serious accusations. 

For a new morality, one of the trou- 
bles about all this is that it is suspiciously 
like a much older one: Youth is really 
growing conservative. The Church, in 
the beginning of the cathedral building 
age, in fact took much the same attitude. 
Institutions are more important than in- 
dividuals, and Dante pushed sinners 
deeper and deeper into his Inferno in 
proportion as the social and political 
consequences of their sins were more 
far-reaching. That is why grafters and 
counterfeiters fare worse than misers 
or gluttons; and why Judas and Bru- 
tus and Cassius are at the bottom of 
the pit while Francesca da Rimini, as 
things go in Dante’s hell, gets off rather 
lightly. 

If you asked a group of these young 
men to state their grievances, to make 
them explicit, they would speak some- 
what as follows. The old women of both 
sexes who fulminated against the flapper 
and the night club were not really mor- 
al. They were self-righteous, self-tortur- 
ing, sour-faced Puritans. Self-righteous- 
ness is the cheapest and poorest brand of 
righteousness, as self-satisfaction is the 
poorest of all the satisfactions. To such 
self-righteousness and _self-satisfaction 
many of them prefer almost any gentle- 
manly vice. They admit, of course, that 
there is an aspect of morality involved in 
the individuals’ attitude toward sex and 
alcohol. But those who a few years ago 
saw in sex and alcohol the core and centre 
of all immorality were, they will tell you, 
often living in a narrow, complacent 
and fundamentally vicious world. Sins 
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are serious, this new crowd holds, in pro- 
portion to their social effects, and an act 
which affects the doer alone is not as seri- 
ously or far-reachingly immoral as one 
that tends to beget injustice and ill-will 
or corruption in the city or state. It is 
worse to poison a community well than 
to take a swig out of your own gin-filled 
flask. Good citizenship, the kind that in- 
sists actively and effectively upon living 
in decent communities and under a so- 
cial and economic system that is fair and 
just to all, is far more central to morality 
than is total abstinence. The older crowd 
who started the hue and cry against the 
poor flapper‘ lived in cities which they 
as moral leaders should and could have 
governed, but which provided a happy 
hunting-ground for the. grafter, gang- 
ster, hi-jacker, and racketeer. They were 
so deeply concerned with the private life 
of young Jim Jones whom they did not 
know that they took no effective interest 
in what might be called the public life 
of their own fellow citizens. Morally 
speaking they took their eye off the ball. 
They drew their profits out of an eco- 
nomic system that at a time when the 
country is overstocked with goods 
throws thousands into the breadlines. 
They believe in American isolation, no 
foreign entanglements, no League of 
Nations. Any of these new dispensation 
undergraduates will tell them that a self- 
ish nationalism is morally out of date. 
This older crowd that has the late war, 
the heyday of the racketeer and six mil- 
lion unemployed to its credit, is right in 
defending the American system. It needs 
defenders. But, for Heaven’s sake, this 
new group will tell you, have them lay 
off young Jim Jones and his little flapper 
friend. “We're fed up on it. In the lan- 
guage which their war brought into 
vogue, let them take to their dug-outs. 
We intend to change all that.” 

Mr. André Maurois, who probably 
knows college youth in this country as 
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well as any of our foreign friends, lived 
in close contact with campus life and 
feeling in 1927 and again in 1930-31. He 
was quite conscious that on our cam- 
puses a change was taking place in what 
might be called the moral disposition of 
our young men and women. He has re- 
corded his impressions of these changes 
in a series of articles published in France 
and in our own country. They have been 
widely and favorably commented upon 
in the college press. Undergraduate edi- 
tors agree that there has been such a 
change, and their general attitude to- 
ward this whole problem may be gath- 
ered from the following summation 
which recently appeared in one of our 
representative college dailies. 
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“The attitude of ‘live and let live, 
which has tended to replace the former 
extreme self-assertiveness, constitutes a 
step toward a most desirable goal. We 
can well hope that this trend toward tol- 
erance and culture will enjoy its de- 
served permanence. If it does, despite 
material hardships, we may thank the 
depression for engendering in our na- 
tional personality a more mature out- 
look on some phases of life.” 

Those who are inclined to measure 
social changes by ten-year periods can 
now safely conclude that the Post-War 
Era ended in October, 1929. What will 
happen to this seemingly new move- 
ment that began with the depression the 
years ahead must decide. 


FFP LDCR 
Testament 
By MarrHa KELLER 
You in the dark, Ripples that run 
Death, the long-sleeper, Over the river, 
Worm in the bark, Sight of the sun, 


Root of the creeper, 
Here are my bones— 
Take and receive me. 
Weigh them with stones. 
Lay them and leave me. 


Sealed with my sign, 
Will of my choosing, 
All that is mine, 
AllI am losing— 

O rift in the leaf, 

Rat in the rafter, 

To you I bequeath 
Now and hereafter: 


Branches that shiver, 
Even the kind 
Earth, and the cleanness 


Of the bud’s blind 


Thrust into greenness. 


This was my peace, 
This was my plenty, 
Knowledge of these 
Before I was twenty, 
These—and the arm 
Sleeping beside me, 
Keeping me warm, 
Trying to hide me. 


Then how should a stone 
Break or bereave me? 

Love is my own. 

And this you must leave me, 


Or never a lip 


Of mine shall be blighted. 
Granite shall slip. 
Wrong shall be righted. 
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Farewell to Cuba 


By JAMES GOULD COZZENS 


A story by the author of “S. S. San Pedro,’ one of the 
favorites in the first Scribner's short- 
novel contest and a recent Book-of-the-Month selection 


of the newsdealers crying late af- 

ternoon papers mounted at last to 
Martin Gibbs. In lengthening shadows, 
in sunlight diluted by a preparatory stir 
of evening air, these regularly chanted 
calls joined with the continuous hoot of 
taxi-horns and the hard squeal of ap- 
plied brakes where the traffic came to- 
gether three reckless ways under the soft 
weather-marked masses of the Christo 
Church. To Martin Gibbs it seemed a 
sound peculiarly Havana’s. Surely no- 
where else did they drive so impetuous- 
ly, or raise a wail so drowsy and so sad 
over final editions. Similarly, you could 
not smell anywhere else the Havana 
smell, the blend of air-slacked lime, 
roasting coffee and spilled anisette; re- 
inforced now with a perfume of flow- 
ers, now with breath of butcher-shops 
where the meat has been too warm all 
day. Although so many things had al- 
tered, things like that hadn’t. Long, 
long ago Havana smelt and—though 
cars must have been few—managed to 
sound the same. Afternoon ended then 
as now, in sunlight limpid without be- 
ing dim, clear and sad in its own way 
on ancient stone, on faded tints of col- 
ored plaster, and ribs of hoary tiles, red 
dulled to gray. The sky displayed a fine 
satin blue which it might be pleasant to 
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touch. Martin Gibbs pushed back the 
tall shutters on the constricted hotel 
balcony and the familiar noises came a 
little louder. 

On one of the beds Celia stirred and 
said without opening her eyes: “Mar- 
tin.” 

“It’s half past five, honey,” he told 
her. “How do you feel ?” 

She murmured: “All right.” Her 
tawny hair was soaked with perspira- 
tion. Moisture shone unmistakable on 
her face, catching in ugly, artificial pal- 
lor the light twice reflected; up from 
the street, down from the pale blue 
walls. Her body lay awkwardly, inert; 
wrapped in a damp and wrinkled dress- 
ing-gown of white silk. A vital energy 
which made her look always less than 
her age had ebbed very far; she looked 
more, now; over forty, certainly. Under 
the cool simplicity of her regular fea- 
tures and clear moderate coloring ap- 
peared a sharpness, a wasting of tissue 
which was drained of blood, and gray. 
Her arms were less slender than gaunt. 
Perhaps he felt some dismayed concern, 
for she protested suddenly, her eyes still 
closed: “Don’t look at me. It must be 
awful.” 

Martin Gibbs said: “Never mind, hon- 
ey. We'll be out of this to-morrow morn- 
ing.” His eyes had moved obediently 
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away and he saw his own reflection in 
the shadowed pool of the mirror above 
the dressing-table. The heaviness of his 
big plain face was always a surprise to 
him. Except the bold, slightly bent nose, 
no feature of it looked like Martin 
Gibbs. The nose had always been that 
way, but not the lines slanting past the 
ends of his mouth. The Southern sun, 
relentless, had formed the wrinkles at 
the corners of his calm eyes. His hair 
had receded so far that the central point, 
where he parted it, formed a lonely, 
isolated projection on his sun-browned 
skull. He was reminded at once of the 
fact that he was getting old—forty-four, 
in fact. 

He said aloud: “We should have done 
this ten years ago.” It was an appeal to 
what might have been, and it was a mis- 
take, he realized. It prodded up in him 
an impotent and puerile rage; he would 
like without any warning to break 
things, but he steadied himself, con- 
sciously restrained and temperate. Leav- 
ing Cuba at his time of life, he was in a 
way staking everything on his capacity 
for exact judgment, his competence and 
coolness when situations new and un- 
avoidably difficult would face him. As 
for leaving before, he knew that was 
nonsense, not to be argued about. He 
was leaving now, getting Celia away. 
He had done it just as soon as he was 
able to see how things really stood. Be- 
ing young prevented any such view up 
to a certain point. You could stand any- 
thing easily while you believed that a 
lot lay ahead. When you saw that noth- 
ing remained, that was different. No 
rubbish about the country or the climate 
getting you. Age was the same every- 
where, getting every one, everywhere. 
A decade more, and age would have 
had him, fairly. Had him empty-hand- 
ed. He had a positive, reassuring sense 
of his rightness in throwing it all up. 
There were thousands of careers and 
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positions but only one life, and not much 
time left to be happy in it. He did look 
back at Celia now, and—for he himself 
had felt slowly safer and happier—he 
was jolted to see that her eyes were wet. 
While he watched, tears pushed slowly 
up through the closed lashes. 

“Honey,” he said, “what’s the trou- 
ble?” 

It was, of course, a silly thing to ask 
and it took her a minute by the distinct 
ticking of his watch to find any answer. 
Her lips, looking almost blue in the thin 
queer light, worked a little, finally tight- 
ened, stiff over her teeth, and she said 
huskily: “Martin, what are we going to 
do? We don’t know any one in the 
North. We——” 

She stopped it. Her courage was 
amazing; and Martin thought about 
such special qualities in her character 
with a wondering affection, a sort of 
harassed reverence. He wiped his fore- 
head. “We’ve got some money,” he said. 
“We're not poor. That’s what matters.” 

Celia had none of most women’s acute 
concern and sober practicality in such 
things. She was acquiescent, incurious; 
and for this he was grateful. There were 
difficulties which could only be made 
worse by explanations. “We have some 
money,” he repeated. “There isn’t a 
thing to worry about. Except getting 
away from here as soon as we can.” He 
didn’t, he told himself, actually believe 
that. He saw no limit to the things he 
must worry about; but they didn’t dis- 
may him. The platitudinous truth was 
so strong that he stated it: “As long as I 
have you they can’t lick me. I won't 
have to, but I could start from the bot- 
tom, and in ten years——” 

She moved her head in a minute ges- 
ture, as though of thanks or acknowl- 
edgment, rather than assent. She was 
nervous, and she was tired, but it wasn’t 
in her to be difficult. A flood of tender- 
ness and a moving gratitude heartened 
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him. “Celia,” he said, “why don’t you 
have something to eat now? What 
would you like?” Practical questions 
helped him. Just in time they stopped a 
renewal, now helplessly on her behalf, 
of that congested feeling which rose 
with the sting of ridiculous tears to his 
eyes. The familiar useless anger, at what 
Cuba allied with the ruinous years had 
done to them, went down. He breathed 
again and repeated the question. 

“Nothing,” she said. “You go on. You 
mustn’t be late.” She did open her eyes 
now, a clear sad blue in her unhappy 
face. “I'll be all right. The heat and 
travelling. It’s better for me not to 
eat anything.” 

He started to object, but the protest 
got not so far as words. Even in a mat- 
ter like that he wanted her suddenly to 
have her way, to find things easy, to 
see him always on her side. “Can you 
sleep?” he said. 

She nodded. “There’s that medicine 
I could take if I didn’t,” she told him. 
“I hate to wake up and find it’s not 
morning ...” 

“You’ve got some?” he said. She 
nodded. “Enough. I won’t need it in the 
North.” That was true, Martin told him- 
self. Her health would unquestionably 
be better in another climate. 

“Till stay until you get to sleep,” he 
offered, but she shook her head, settling 
back. “No. If you stay it will take long- 
er.” She moistened her lips and smiled. 
“Lock the door, darling, and don’t let 
them bother me.” 

He came and kissed her damp fore- 
head. Her arms seemed so thin, her face 
so taut, that he said: “I love you, Celia. 
More than anything.” 

She put a hand on his arm, with a sort 
of nod. “I love you, Martin, too. I want- 
ed to leave Cuba, darling. It’s all right. 
I'll be asleep in a minute. Have a good 
time.” 

He was startled by the phrase, the idea 
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of leaving her there and “having a good 
time.” Rejecting that, he was startled 
again to wonder what, if not a good 
time, he was going to have. Carriker, 
George Biehl, Homer Loren—he never 
had anything but a good time with 
them. If he did not expect a last pleasant 
evening, why should he see them at all? 
Locking the door from the outside, he 
stood a moment in the corridor with 
its windows on the small dingy patio. 

It might be a mistake; when he was 
leaving it all it was silly to bother to see 
people without future significance, 
whatever the past had been. Probably, 
he thought (scoffing at his overmaster- 
ing desire, since he did not seem to be 
able to struggle with it), it would be a 
bore for them, too. Only he knew bet- 
ter. Down here one kept friends. Even 
a man like Homer Loren, who had 
thousands of acquaintances, felt the 
fundamental loneliness. They drew to- 
gether in defense. They fought off the 
underlying isolation of an atmosphere 
which no familiarity with the people, 
the language, the life and climate could 
change from the permanently alien. 

This sentimental, almost silly aspect of 
it troubled him, Martin knew. He 
might have been making a furtive es- 
cape to personal safety from a sorely be- 
sieged and dangerous fort where every 
man’s presence counted. Counted a great 
deal, for never had he himself seemed to 
want so much the comfort of shared 
memories, the security of long acquaint- 
ance. Though a deserter, though he 
didn’t deserve to, going finally away; he 
must see their faces, hear their voices. He 
could not help looking a last time on 
what he had to show for the vanished 
years and the outworn youth, the Cuba 
of their common past. 

Martin Gibbs walked down two 
flights of stairs paved with stained, 
cracked marble, tossed his key onto the 
narrow desk. His wife, he said, was 
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sleeping; on no account to be disturbed. 
Outside the street was bright still with 
the level slant of the setting sun. He 
glanced at his watch and walked slowly. 


“This is something like it!” Joe Carri- 
ker roared. “Martin, you old son-of-a- 
gun!” 

Carriker was enormously heavy, with 
a face broad and brick-colored. His hair, 
of which he retained plenty, stood up 
over his shining forehead in a short gray 
ruff. Martin Gibbs shook hands with 
him, and then with Homer Loren, 
across the table. Homer was lean-faced, 
deeply brown from mornings on the 
Marianao sands. He owned and edited 
an English-language daily. The Eve- 
ning Mail was famous for its warm de- 
fense of the Cuban Administration, and 
every one suspected that the government 
subsidized it, at least indirectly. The 
President’s nephew was widely believed 
to be the author of the lead-editorials on 
local affairs. Some of its competitors 
were bitter, but Homer remained un- 
moved. He was rich now, for whatever 
reason; he was the only really promi- 
nent and influential man that Martin 
knew well in Cuba. “I see The Wail is 
worse than ever,” Martin told him, 
happy. 

“Ah,” said Homer, “but did you see 
it to-night? You'd better buy a copy and 
frame it. I had them run a quarter inch 
on the front page lower right with a 
small head: ‘Leading Santa Clara Bank- 
er Visits Havana.’ No wonder the sheet 
is rotten.” 

Martin Gibbs nodded to him. “Much 
obliged for the buggy-ride,” he ac- 
knowledged. It would be just as well, he 
saw, to get this matter over at once. 
“Only you’re wrong as always. I’m not 
visiting. I’m on the way out. I’m leav- 
ing Cuba for good.” 

“It would certainly be for good, if 
true,” agreed Homer. His oblong brown 
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face cracked in a smile. “What did you 
do? Ask for a raise and get turned 
down? Or are you running off with 
some one else’s wife? Tell Uncle 
Homer so he can have a beat for Life in 
American Circles.” 

“I’m through,” said Martin. “That's 
all. Homer, are you too poor to buy a 
drink? If the worst came to the worst, 
I'd treat you.” 

“Made your fortune?” asked Homer 
agreeably. “Listen, Martin, do you mean 
it about going?” 

“You heard me,” Martin said. He took 
a cocktail glass from the waiter’s ap- 
proaching tray. “Never mind such ele- 
gant service, chico,” he told the man; 
“just run back and throw the stuff to- 
gether again. Mud in your eye,” he said 
to Homer and Carriker, “and I hope 
you rot to a ripe old age down here.” 

“Well, can you tie that!” grunted Car- 
riker. “I'll bet he really is going!” 

“Why don’t you stick on in Havana, 
Martin?” asked Homer Loren. Homer 
made a practice of avoiding surprise. 
His long brown face with the patches of 
wiry gray hair lying close on his ob- 
long skull above his ears, far behind his 
temples, showed a certain alertness. 
“One would presume you understood 
figures,” he said; “I'd risk it to the ex- 
tent of a position in the Cuban-Ameri- 
can Publishing Company. I expect to 
need a treasurer about next week. I can’t 
say it has a future, but the present would 
be made about twice as good as any- 
thing your bank ever had.” 

“Thanks,” agreed Martin, indifferent. 
Homer had the reputation for being 
singularly gifted in the choice of his 
executives. He would like to have Mar- 
tin, and the generosity of his offer was 
flavored a little with his intelligent self- 
interest. “Thanks,” repeated Martin, dis- 
pleased by this realization, “that’s nice 
of you, Homer. But I’m through with 
Cuba.” He felt the gradual warmth of 
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the cocktails in his stomach and it help- 
ed him over a natural moment of doubt, 
a fear that he might be a fool to face the 
unfriendly North after all these years. 
“Stay and rot,” he said. “Lots of good 
men are doing it.” 

“You must have made money,” de- 
cided Carriker, who sold automobiles 
and knew ways of spending what he 
made faster than he made it. “If I could 
get a dollar ahead, I'll bet I’'d leave my- 
self. Everything’s going to the devil 
here. The tariff’s going to bust every 
sugar-mill in the island.” 

“What do you know about it?” asked 
Homer. He was suddenly aggressive, as 
though a button marked “Future of 
Cuba” had been pushed, switching on 
power. 

“Homer believes all that drivel he 
prints in The Mail,” Carriker said, rec- 
ognizing it. “If people don’t make mon- 
ey, they can’t spend it. How you made 
yours, I'd like to know.” 

“You're crazy to go North if you 
haven’t money, Martin,” Homer said 
seriously. “When you’ve been away as 
long as you have it’s no joke to break 
in. 

“If the liquor doesn’t kill you up 
there, the climate will,” Carriker prom- 
ised. “When you’ve been in the tropics 
over fifteen years your blood gets thin. 
Fact. Scientific fact. You'll get pneu- 
monia the first winter and that’s the end 
of you.” 

“Bunk,” said Homer. “Never mind 
what you will get. What have you got 
now, in cash? If you're bound you're 
going, I’d lend you five or ten thousand. 
So don’t high-hat me. How much cash 
have you got?” 

“T’'ve got some,” said Martin. “I have 
enough for another drink, anyway.” 

“What you need is about a hundred 
thousand,” said Homer, almost mali- 
cious. He was a little hurt, Martin saw. 
He was used to arranging other people’s 
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business for them. Here, however, was 
one business Martin couldn’t possibly 
hand to him. It was a matter strictly 
between Celia and himself. If she did- 
n’t mind the prospects of the future— 

“You’re a fool not to stay with the 
bank, at least,” said Homer. “Wouldn't 
Spofford let you transfer? I'll bet you 
if I went and had a talk with him, 
he’d——” 

“No, he wouldn’t,” snapped Martin. 
It would be like Homer to have, as he 
said, a talk with the General Manager 
for Cuba. “Spofford’s a good friend of 
mine. I can get anything out of him he 
has to give. I tell you, I’m sick of it. 
I’ve just been a sucker! They'd keep me 
down the island the rest of my life if 
they could. They know what I’m good 
for. I don’t mind saying, and you know 
it’s true, that I was the best man they 
ever had. Every branch they gave me 
I made a business of. I'll bet you I’ve 
been worth a million dollars to them in 
my day—” He stopped, surprised at the 
note of anger in this unbecoming boast- 
ing of his. “What do you suppose these 
glasses are for?” 

“Let ’er go!” sighed Homer. “The 
least I can do is get pie-eyed over your 
departure. George isn’t even here yet. 
We'll have to swim to dinner.” 

“Where is George?” asked Martin, 
conscious abruptly of this important ab- 
sence. 

“Believe his outfit dropped a peseta in 
the Calle Compostela. All hands help- 
ing to find it. No wonder bankers go 
loony. He’s coming. He'll be here.” 

“There he is,” said Carriker. “I’m glad 
I’m not a big money man, much as I 
like money. You never get to have a 
drink. All right, George, we’re ready to 
start.” 

George Bichl was short, solid rather 
than heavy. His face was somewhat full, 
but firm and well-shaped. “Good to see 
you, Martin,” he said. His brown eyes 
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were frankly affectionate. He shook 
hands hard. “Start?” he echoed Carri- 
ker. “Joe looks pretty near finished to 
me.” 

“Find your money?” inquired Ho- 
mer. 

“I expect I shouldn’t answer that,” 
said George, “but I will. Your rag will 
have it Tuesday anyway. We’ve had a 
horrible jolt, to be candid. A cashier 
who left us about a month ago had been 
taking us along—slickest system I’ve 
seen yet. They’re in a panic, let me tell 
you. The auditors have out a hurry call 
to all branches to see how many other 
people thought up the same game. Sit 
still, Homer; I told you Tuesday would 
be time enough.” 

“That’s tough,” said Martin. He knew 
George’s position so perfectly that he 
found himself already at mental work, 
his own long experience in the exigen- 
cies of local banking automatically op- 
erating. “It won’t do you much good, 
will it? With to-morrow Sunday and 
the next day a holiday, you'll have a job 
rounding your branches up.” 

“Don’t I know it?” groaned George 
Biehl. “When I left your outfit, Martin, 
I said that you people had the only sys- 
tem. Did these saps listen to me? They 
thought I’d better mind my own busi- 
ness. They ——” 

George, Martin told himself, never 
should have gone over. You could pass 
a tractor through those accounts. He— 
it was, thank Heaven, George’s business. 
He was through. 

“You look surprised,” marvelled Ho- 
mer dryly, “and I'll bet you between 
your two organizations I could name 
twenty men I’ve known personally 
who've walked out with the cash. Must 
be the climate, or do you suppose bank- 
ers are just naturally a little slow?” 

“We aren’t so slow,” said George 
Biehl, plainly stung into exaggeration. 
“Every one of those twenty got caught, 
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too. They only do it because they’re sort 
of crazy, and when you're crazy you 
don’t see things. They always do some- 
thing so dumb you can’t believe it.” 

“How much did he take along?” Ho- 
mer asked. 

“You may think you're pumping 
me,” said George, “but you’re not. How 
much he took is none of your business. 
It’s the crazy system we use——” 

“Ours wouldn’t be any better if a real- 
ly shrewd hand had a whack at it,” said 
Martin soothingly. The system, he re- 
called, was, whatever its points, no long- 
er his. “Yes,” said George, “but you can 
watch really shrewd hands. They’re big 
enough to watch usually. This boy got 
more than he’s-bonded for, I'll admit, 
but I’m surprised he didn’t take the of- 
fice furniture too. We never would have 
known it. Pretty nice for him, if we 
don’t catch him. Wouldn’t mind being 
young with a big pile like that for a start 
up North myself.” 

“So you think you have to be young 
and have a big pile,” said Martin. He 
found himself facing with increased re- 
luctance any mention of his own plans. 
“Well,” he said, “better late than never 
seems plausible to me. I’m leaving Cuba, 
George.” 

“You're what ?” said George. 

It was a fact, Homer told him. “Mar- 
tin’s got the willies.” 

“Say, are you joking?” said George. 
He was blank with amazement and a 
dismay which made Martin wince a lit- 
tle. “Listen, did you have a scrap with 
Spofford? I can tell you right here and 
now that you can have—well, you can 
have Santiago right this minute, if you'll 
come over to us——” 

“Wouldn’t that be wonderful ?” said 
Martin. 

“T don’t know what’s come over him,’ 
said Homer, “he hasn’t any money and 
he hasn’t any sense and he’s forty-five if 
he’s a day.” 
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“What I have got’s quite a thirst,” 
said Martin, impatient. 

“Well,” sighed Homer, “at least you 
haven’t any family to worry about. If 
you invested your life-savings nicely, in 
about five thousand years——” 

“That’s right,” said Carriker; “that 
makes a lot of difference.” 

Carriker did have a family. A wife 
and quite a number of children in a 
Vedado bungalow. He never mentioned 
them, and, tacitly, neither did any one 
else. 

“All right,” said George. He hadn’t 
finished his objections, that was plain; 
he merely postponed them. “Martin can 
stand another drink. He can stand any- 
thing. Often wished I had his stomach.” 
Martin wondered fleetingly if George 
thought anything would be gained by 
getting Martin drunk. He decided that 
George wasn’t so simple. That would be 
the sort of thing Carriker might think 
of. 

Homer Loren was showing what he 
had drunk already. He often did before 
dinner. “You shouldn’t drink so much,” 
Homer observed generally. “You can’t 
stand it in this climate. Half Martin’s 
willies are just those cocktails they make 
in the cane. No ice and who knows 
where the rum comes from?” 

“It comes from Santiago,” said Mar- 
tin, “and every bohio has an electric 
refrigerator these days. It’s called rais- 
ing the standard of living, and it’s what 
you yap about in The Wail every Thurs- 
day afternoon. Don’t run it down now; 
people will think you aren’t sincere.” 

“Matter of fact,” said Homer, “I’m 
not. I wouldn’t be found dead that way.” 

George Biehl groaned slightly. “This 
is going to be philosophy. We’ll have to 
get some food into him.” Carriker lean- 
ed back in his chair and shouted 
through the open arches into the street, 
“Taxi!” 

“Do you good to walk,” said George. 
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“Something tells me this is going to be 
a hard evening.” 

“I’ve got to get in early,” Martin told 
him. “Got a boat to catch early to-mor- 
row.” 

“No, no,” said Homer, “that’s non- 
sense! To-morrow’s Easter. Don’t you 
know that? Monday’s a holiday. Tues- 
day you might leave, or a week from 
Tuesday.” 

“Can’t be done,” said Martin. 

“What do you mean, it can’t be 
done?” 

“There are reasons,” said Martin. 

“He’s got the willies,” Homer repeat- 
ed. “The tropics have ruined him. He 
was like to throw away his shoes and 
go native. He thinks this is the South 
Seas. This, let me tell you, is the Paris 
of America, and has the lowest death- 
rate in——” 


Sitting in the restaurant’s electric- 
lighted cavern they could see the dusk 
deepening on the green trees and gar- 
dens of the Parque Central. The lights 
of the Plaza roof were clear against the 
sky and advertising signs about beer 
and chocolate had been turned on. 

Carriker said that the trouble with 
Havana was that you couldn’t do any- 
thing until twelve o'clock. 

“We could get a carriage and drive 
down along the Malecén a ways,” said 
Martin. “The water’s nice. Or it used to 
be.” He felt very comfortable, torpid 
perhaps; but a certain sadness constant- 
ly crept up in his mind. He even thought 
of Sancti Spiritus without impatience 
now. Its serenity of night coming down; 
the peace of the paved roof on his for- 
mer house—he could sit and watch the 
moon, when there was a moon, in an 
amazing stillness over the stream and 
the three ancient humps of the Spanish 
bridge. There would be nothing like 
that in the North, nothing but trouble, 
doubts, and difficulties. 
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Homer said: “Who wants to drive in 
a carriage? Let’s go down to the Sevilla 
bar.” 

Martin regretted the suggestion only 
a moment. It would be better, he saw, 
to get a little drunk. As soon as that hap- 
pened, he could trust an old instinct of 
his to nag at him until he broke away 
and went home. That was the bank still, 
he saw; as though it were in his blood. 
He had always had responsibilities and 
he had learned to a hair’s breadth where 
responsibility wavered. Carriker said, 
pleasantly resigned: “You must want to 
make it a bat.” 

Moving down the Prado, it was 
George who put an arm through his, 
walking a little behind Homer and 
Carriker. “What’s on your mind, Mar- 
tin?” he said suddenly. 

“IT may tell you,” Martin answered. 
It was unexpected even to himself. He 
was surprised to realize that he wanted 
to talk to any one, that he felt any need 
to get anything off his chest. They turn- 
ed off, into the Sevilla, and in the bar 
they sat under a potted orange-tree in 
the corner. 

“Well,” said Martin at once, “I might 
as well explain why I’m leaving to-mor- 
row morning. This isn’t any of your 
business, but I daresay I do owe you an 
explanation. As it happens, I’m not 
alone. That’s all.” 

Out now, in unmistakable words, 
Martin at once wished that it wasn’t. It 
was immediately tainted, as though 
their three minds got hands on it, leav- 
ing smears of the sordid and scandalous. 
Homer said with a vast, sombre satis- 
faction: “Martin, I knew something was 
up. A woman, eh?” 

Martin said: “I'll tell you what you 
need to know. Don’t ask me.” They all 
thought, he saw, that he meant a Cuban 
woman; some girl who might have 
been his mistress. George said finally: 
“Martin, you know how I feel about 
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you, so you'll listen to me. You're crazy. 
I’m not going to let you do anything 
like that. I'll take care of it. Pl put you 
up at my place to-night and see that she 
gets sent back. Now——” 

“You haven’t got it right,” Martin 
stated. “I wasn’t asking for help. Every- 
thing is all arranged. I just wanted to tel] 
you why I can’t stay in Cuba.” 

George looked at him with intent 
concern. “Then it’s that McLaughlin 
chap’s wife,” he decided abruptly. “I 
had an idea when I was up there a coup- 
le of years ago——” 

“Never mind your ideas,” requested 
Martin. “You'll have to think what you 
like, George, but don’t say any of it.” 

Carriker ruminated: “McLaughlin.’ 
He concluded: “Federated Sugar. Jacin- 
to. It’s going to make a stink, isn’t it?” 

George Biehl was drinking Funda- 
dor. The brandy looked almost black 
in the small glass, twisting steadily in 
his fingers. Martin found himself im- 
agining the hot and heartening taste of 
it. He said: “I’ll have some of that, and 
then let’s get out of here. I don’t want to 
meet a lot of people.” 

“Right,” nodded George. George 
could see well enough why he didn’t 
want to meet a lot of people. “Where 
would you like to go, Martin ?” George's 
voice was always gentler when he was 
troubled or dismayed. Turning a criti- 
cal eye on these three friends, Martin real- 
ized that George was the only one who 
mattered to him—he started to say, the 
only decent one; but he checked himself. 
Joe Carriker and Homer were fine fel- 
lows. They didn’t come finer. He had, in 
fact, owed them an explanation, and he 
ought to be glad that he had made it. 

Carriker had changed the subject 
elaborately. He was suggesting, with a 
delicate indirection, to Homer that he 
himself might consider the job Homer 
had offered Martin. Carriker managed 
it with his usual loud and cheerful hu- 
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mor. Only now that he was older, his 
hair gray, the geniality seemed hollow. 
Close to panhandling, in fact. Carriker 
was probably in a tight place. His big 
hands were nervous on the table. Heav- 
en only knew how much money he 
owed or how bad he was finding busi- 
ness in an era which had discarded the 
boisterous familiarities, the slipshod per- 
sonal approaches of his youth. 

Homer Loren was again a little 
drunk, but he was not unwary. He knew 
that Carriker was trying to get some- 
thing out of him and he had—plainly 
to every one but Carriker—no intention 
of allowing it to happen. His dark face 
was lopsided, with a chill small smile; 
his eyes were tightened in cynical slant. 
Looking at him, it seemed to Martin 
that Homer had always been a trifle too 
astute. The faint evil miasma one sensed 
while reading The Evening Mail clung 
to him. He was tainted with the callous 
corruption, the unabashed bribes and 
shameless subsidies of the government. 
Martin felt a chill, a cold malaise; for 
he seemed to have now Cuba, his past, 
his cherished friends spread before him. 
He saw their decay, the ruin of the 
years. Next, he knew, he would begin to 
think about himself, about Celia, about 
life and the future. 

George said: “Let’s take a motor out 
to Wirth’s.” 

The others had drunk enough to go 
anywhere, anywhere rather than home. 
It was, indeed, the decisive moment. 
You had to choose now between depart- 
ure—accepting the sad silence and de- 
pression of the night, satisfied to know 
that to-morrow things might look bet- 
ter—or staying, recklessly forcing things 
to look better right now, heedless of the 
certain miseries of the morning. George, 
he saw, had made up his mind. George 
Was not going to desert him, George 
would be there when dawn came; Mar- 
tin could count on this companionship 
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to get him through until it was to-mor- 
row and he left Cuba forever. 


At midnight Homer was very drunk. 
Carriker, oddly enough, was consider- 
ably less so. He seemed to entertain 
some only half-tipsy notion that Homer 
might get drunk enough to promise 
him what he wanted. The party had 
been augmented by two slight, dark- 
eyed, tan-colored girls who sipped gren- 
adine and water, submitting to Homer’s 
attentions. Carriker’s problem made 
him sweat. He didn’t want to annoy 
Homer by interruptions, but neither did 
he want Homer to pass out altogether 
without giving him a chance to get a 
word in. When the latter occurred, about 
half past two, Carriker, in despair, de- 
feated the girls’ intention of taking this 
rich man in charge. Martin was cold 
with disgust and weariness but George 
remained complaisant. He said: “Go on, 
Joe, take him home.” 

Carriker agreed. He'd see that no 
harm came to Homer. Homer was his 
dear old pal. They were the next thing 
to brothers. “So long, Martin, old scout,” 
he said. “Better not leave. Stay around 
and have a wonderful time. Wonderful 
time every night.” There was nothing 
to be done about this. 

“Good-by,” said Martin. “Good luck, 
Joe.” 

George said that they might as well 
go back to town, but he didn’t purpose 
going to bed. “Neither do I,” Martin 
agreed. “I'd like to see how Celia is. We 
can get some coffee.” 

In the taxi George remarked: “I don’t 
get on so well with those two any more. 
I’m sort of sorry for Joe, but he’s getting 
to be an awful nuisance. Homer’s all 
right as long as you don’t want him to 
do anything for you.” 

“He offered to lend me ten thousand 
dollars,” Martin told him. “I think he 
really meant it.” 
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“He did,” admitted George. “He real- 
ly respects you. You're one of the few 
people he knows who isn’t a shyster of 
some sort. That’s why I sort of hate to 
see you quitting, myself, Martin.” He 
became suddenly voluble, faintly impa- 
tient. “I don’t like this business about 
the lady. You know what you're doing, 
only I sort of wish it hadn’t happened. 
I have an idea that you both got work- 
ed up. Just got bored and kicked the 
works over the mill. Either that—now 
don’t get mad—or it was her idea. She 
sold it to you.” 

“That’s not true,” said Martin. 

George looked at him in the dim 
moving light. “I guess maybe it is,” he 
said. “If she hadn’t been there, you 
wouldn’t have done it. You'd have 
hung on. I don’t say she asked you, 
but I'll bet she just worked on you 
and——” 

Martin sat with his legs thrust out, 
swaying to the jolt of the taxi. In his 
nervous, half-nauseated wakefulness he 
could understand George’s point. There 
was, in a way, a perverted truth in it, he 
supposed. “Listen,” he said, “it’s true I 
couldn’t do anything else, if that’s what 
you mean. I simply couldn’t stand it. 
Celia doesn’t get on with McLaughlin 
and——” 

George grunted with a sort of resig- 
nation. What he saw was perfectly plain. 
Another good man gone wrong would 
describe it well enough. One more ir- 
regular exit after many decent and de- 
voted years. There was a miserable, even 
frightening, monotony about men leav- 
ing Cuba that way. He said now: “How 
did Spofford take it?” 

“I doubt if he knows yet,” said Mar- 
tin. “I wrote in. I didn’t want him to get 
it until Tuesday, when I’d be gone. I’ve 
got a good assistant out there. He can 
carry on perfectly well.” 

George was plainly shocked. “You 
shouldn’t have done that, Martin,” he 
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protested. “That’s a rotten trick on Spof- 
ford.” 

Martin said wearily: “Maybe I should- 
n’t have technically. You don’t seem to 
get the idea yet. I tell you I couldn’t go 
it. And if I was going to leave, I had to 
leave like that; not after three weeks of 
chatter with Spofford and waiting 
around until he found some one else, 
with every one knowing that I was go- 
ing——” 

‘I'm not dumb,” agreed George 
gloomily. “That’s the lady, just as I said. 
You had to get off when you got the 
chance. Well, I guess you care a lot 
about her and that’s your business. Only 
I don’t mind saying that I hate to think 
of you getting out sort of secretly that 
way, leaving the bank in the lurch and 
taking along some one else’s wife.” 

He said it without scorn or active ac- 
cusation. He was simply depressed. Mar- 
tin felt sorry, not resentful. George had 
still his own troubles to face; a scandal 
of his own, you might say, breaking on 
the front pages Tuesday. He glanced 
out and saw that they were passing the 
Christo Church. The doors were open 
and lights on; early Easter masses had 
begun and he watched a moment, curi- 
ous, while dark muffled figures went in. 
“Well,” he said to George, “happy East- 
er. Here we are. We can probably get 
some coffee. I'll just run up-stairs and 
see if Celia’s all right.” 

George nodded. A sleepy clerk slouch- 
ed in a chair behind the desk and 
George asked him about coffee. The 
clerk thought that there was a pot on the 
stove. He would see. Did the sefior wish 
to use the elevator? 

“T'll walk,” Martin said. 

His legs were tired and he couldn't 
think why he said it; he might have 
been trying to put off the moment when 
he would have to consider Celia as a con- 
crete fact, not merely a theory of which 
George disapproved. He paused a mo- 
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ment in the shadows of the first floor. 
His stomach felt unpleasant and his 
head swam slightly. 

It was about four o'clock, he guessed, 
and he ought to have felt all right. Well, 
he was getting old! You mustn’t expect 
to carry on the way you could once. He 
mounted the second flight and moved 
slowly down the hall, still breathing 
thickly. He waited a moment until this 
had quieted and then he inserted the 
key. 

Street-light from the corner reached 
part of the wall, printing a slim column 
of radiance near the shutters. Celia lay 
much as he had left her, and he was 
obscurely reassured. He would not like 
to think that she had awakened and 
been worried. He sat down a moment 
on the edge of the other bed, looking at 
her in the shadows, trying half-hearted- 
ly to take some sort of stock of the situa- 
tion. He could make out the lax, inert 
line of her hip; her hair, dark in this 
gloom, stood out against the pillow into 
which her face was half sunk. 

He could not think of anything in 
particular. He was very tired and only a 
disjoined series of recollections came to 
him: little informal dances at his house; 
small dinner-parties at Jacinto, the 
American engineers from the sugar- 
mill; Celia and the color of the dresses 
she had worn. George’s remark remain- 
ed with him—taking along some one 
else’s wife—and it annoyed him. It car- 
ried a kind of contempt, which George 
had managed to expunge in the saying, 
but which was back now. He couldn’t, 
somehow, think of Celia in such a posi- 
tion—open in any way to contempt. He 
might almost have left Celia behind. 
Here in this hot room he sat with some- 
body else. Despite everything, Celia 
might remain grave-eyed, without re- 
proach, in the gardens at Jacinto. 

This sense of change or error was so 
acute that he got up sharply. George 


might, then, be right. Kicked the works 
over the mill! Something like that 
would have to happen before he could 
persuade her. Now, at this truer point, 
he didn’t think he would have tried; 
he wouldn’t surely have been able to 
make her do anything so alien to her 
even if he had tried. Aloud, he said: 
“What’s done is done.” It sounded rath- 
er silly, strained, in the darkness, and he 
looked back quickly, for fear that he 
might have awakened her. She made 
no move, however, and he turned to 
the door. His attention was taken a mo- 
ment by something on the bureau. 

His fingers found it to be an envelope 
and he was immediately angered, think- 
ing that after all they had disobeyed his 
instructions down-stairs. He was about 
to take it out with him when, standing 
still, he had another idea. 

Without moving, barely breathing, 
he ripped the flap. He pressed a hand 
into his pocket and brought out a ciga- 
rette-lighter. The wheel rasped his 
thumb twice and a flame jumped up, 
yellow on the enclosed sheet. 

He looked at it quietly. He had never, 
it seemed to him, heard a silence so 
tremendous as Havana’s at this hour 
before dawn. Not a sound, not a sound. 
No breathing but his own, and he look- 
ed slowly where the radiance extended 
onto the bureau, and saw that the vero- 
nal bottle was empty. 

His solitary breath came hoarser now, 
quite loud, but he moved silently. He 
pushed the paper into his pocket, 
stepped out. The door caused a slight 
click, closing; and he locked it. He stood 
there a moment with the little flame of 
the lighter still burning in his hand, the 
small light shaking on his face. Then, 
starting, he snapped the cap down and 
went deliberately to the stairs. 

George Biehl was sitting in the cor- 
ner with coffee in front of him. He look- 
ed bad, Martin saw. His face was thick- 
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ened, discolored under the damp skin. 
Shadows from the bare bulbs of the 
lamps clung to his chin like cobwebs. 
His eyes, dark, sunken a little, were 
bloodshot. “Hello,” he said, “this will 
do you good.” His cheerfulness was brit- 
tle. “Do you feel as rotten as I do?” he 
asked. “It’s pretty nearly five o'clock.” 

Martin drew up a chair and set him- 
self on it. “Well,” he said, and his voice 
sounded remote to him, “this is a funny 
way for it to end. When did we first 
come down here, George? Twenty-two 
years ago. And here we are.” 

“Take some coffee,” urged George, 
“and have a heart. I’m not going to say 
anything more. If I could get out of 
here, I would. Go to it.” 

“Look,” said Martin. He took a wallet 
from his pocket and removed a thick 
packet of American bills. 

“All right,” groaned George, “all 
right. I hope you have more.” 

“T have,” said Martin. “It’s no good 
to me. I’d give it to you if I could.” 

George Biehl stared at him. “What 
are you, crazy? Have a fight with the 
lady? Have——” 

“Ninety thousand dollars in the 
brown suitcase,” said Martin. “Here’s 
the key. She knew. She couldn’t go it.” 

George Biehl’s thickened face, the 
wide eyes that looked bruised, remained 
on him, stupid. 


“You could have figured it out,” said 
Martin. “You said it yourself. We all do 
something so dumb you can’t believe it. 
I had four days clear and everything 
clicked—it was good, George; not like a 
cashier. Only I should have stayed in last 
night. Turn it over to Spofford. Oh, 
Celia’s dead, of course. I'll want about 
five minutes before you call the police.” 

George Biehl sat perfectly still. His 
throat made a sort of croak but he didn’t 
say anything. His hands with the swoll- 
en veins starting out of their backs lay 
in a paralysis on the round table-top, 
palms to the marble. He could hear 
Martin’s steps on the stairs for some 
time, receding. There followed at last a 
deep silence while he remained stiff, 
motionless. His heart seemed likely to 
stop if this lasted much longer. 

His heart didn’t stop, though; it beat 
on thickly, shaking him. He needn't 
have listened so hard, for the sound, 
breaking clean without a warning and 
with no echo, was muffled very little. 
His heart had jumped then; it seemed 
to hit his gullet and fall back; but it 
beat right on. The clerk had come to his 
feet, chair clattering, his head poking 
out blank and wide-eyed across the desk. 

George Bieh! made his hands lie quiet. 
“All right. That’s all right,” he said 
mildly. “Go on, boy. Go on. Telephone 
the police.” 


Fiction in the Christmas Scripner’s—A complete short novel selected in 
the New $5,000 Contest; a new group of short short stories, “Fiction 
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Straws”; “Home,” by Evelyn Scott, and other stories. 


In the “Life in the United States” group—“Ghost Writer of Jazz,” an 

interesting follow-up to Scott Fitzgerald's “Echoes of the Jazz Age” in 

this number; “Nun’s Diary,” by Sister Mary Francis; “Record Month,” 
by Owen Francis. 
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Mr. Powers 


By CAROLINE GORDON 


hill farm a little over a year when 
a strange man came up the path 

one morning, a well set up young man 
with blue eyes in a wind-burned coun- 
try face. He and Jack talked together a 
few minutes on the porch, then they 
stepped down on the path and walked 
slowly over the lawn and out to the 
brow of the hill. They stood there a 
while, talking, gesticulating occasion- 
ally toward the green wooded hill that 
rose up sharply from the river bottom 
just opposite the Cromlie house. Ellen 
watched the two figures poised there 
against the bright sky and thought that 
they seemed to belong to the landscape: 
Jack, slouching and relaxed in his old 
corduroys and the sweater that was al- 
ready weathering to the color of the 
hillside, the young countryman, more 
composed, erect except for the stoop of 
the shoulders that she had come to rec- 
ognize as the mark of a teamster. 

When Jack came back he said that 
the man had made him a proposition: 
He wanted to go through the woods and 
get the fallen trees and the trees that 
were dying out “on shares.” He would 
saw them up into the right lengths for 
stove and fireplace, giving the Cromlies 
a half of all the wood he handled and 
selling his own share in Gloversville. 

“He wants to rent the old cabin too,” 
Jack said. “He’s going to give me five 
dollars a month for it.” 


J ack and Ellen had been living at the 


“Hadn't you better find out some- 
thing about him first?” Ellen asked, 
and then pretended that she hadn’t 
spoken, seeing by Jack’s face that the 
trade was already made. 

“Powers,” she said, musing, “Powers. 
That’s a good country name. I reckon 
he’s all right.” 

At lunch they were very gay, saying 
that now they had a settled income 
from the place. “Sixty dollars a year for 
that old cabin,” Jack said, “and without 
turning your hand over to get it. That’s 
not bad.” 

“It'll pay the milk bill,” Ellen said. 

Early in the afternoon Mr. Powers’s 
little dun-colored mules drew up be- 
fore the cabin that was set in the hollow 
just below the Cromlie house. Mrs. 
Powers sat beside Mr. Powers on the 
driver’s seat, holding a child in her lap. 
Their household goods were stacked be- 
hind them in the rickety wagon. Ellen, 
in the swing with Lucy, watched them 
unloading. There was not much to car- 
ry into the house. A little, rusty stove, a 
bed, a roll of quilts and blankets, and 
a bushel basket heaped with pots and 
pans and skillets. 

Lucy pulled at her mother’s arm. 
“Where does the baby sleep?” she ask- 
ed. “Mama, where does the aby sleep?” 

Ellen was thinking of some plates, 
flowered plates with gold rims that she 
never used. There were two or three 
tablecloths, too, that didn’t fit either 
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the dining-table or the small table in the 
window nook. “I have no idea,” she 
said absently. 

She decided that she would not offer 
the plates or the tablecloths to Mrs. 
Powers, not just yet anyhow. They all 
said that it was better not to start off 
being too intimate with your tenants. 
Aunt Molly was always having trouble 
with hers. Tom Potter had actually 
stolen three loads of tobacco out of her 
barn. Took them to a loose floor in 
Springfield and sold them as his own 
crop and never gave her any account of 
them. Cousin Sarah thought that Aunt 
Molly had started Potter off on the 
wrong track by being too kind to him. 
“I’m going to be Christian. I hope I'll 
always be Christian to people, but I’m 
going to stand on my dignity. I believe 
it pays, with tenants.” 

At three o’clock Ellen and Lucy took 
a basket of butter beans out under the 
trees to shell. They had not been sitting 
there long before Mrs. Foster came toil- 
ing up the path, leaning on her black- 
thorn stick. Ellen brought a chair for 
her and then went into the kitchen and 
fixed a tray with a plate of ginger cook- 
ies for Lucy and a decanter of black- 
berry wine for Mrs. Foster and herself. 
They sat there all afternoon talking and 
drinking their wine and looking out 
over the valley that was already begin- 
ning to shimmer with blue haze. It was 
five o'clock when Mrs. Foster moved 
nearer to Ellen and laid her hand on 
her knee. Her eyes were sparkling and 
her mouth made a straight line across 
her tanned face. “I told Ed I was just 
coming up here and see you myself,” 
she said, “I told him you was new peo- 
ple here and it wasn’t reasonable to 
expect you to know everybody in the 


” 


country... 

Ellen had been looking at the fields 
on the other side of the river, thinking 
that it was strange that one patch of 
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ground should be in deep shade and the 
one adjoining it in brilliant sunshine. 
She raised her eyes to the horizon now 
and saw that it was filled with thick, 
scudding white clouds. 

“Tt’s something about our new ten- 
ant,” she said. 


She was waiting at the gate when 
Jack came home that night. 

“Do you know who our new tenant 
is?” she cried. “Do you know who he 
is?” 

Jack waited until he had put the car 
in the garage before he answered. “He’s 
Bill Powers’s brother,” he said then. 
“They're both sons of that old Albert 
Powers who used to be miller.” 

“If you’d read the paper once in a 
while you wouldn’t be so ignorant,” El- 
len told him. “Everybody in the whole 
country read about it except us.” 

She gave him Mrs. Foster’s account 
of Mr. Powers. He was the Powers— 
the Jim Powers—that had killed his lit- 
tle boy over in the Brush Run com- 
munity in a fight with the hired man 
over his wife. They had had a new hired 
man all summer, “a mean feller named 
Shell from over in Trigg county. Jim 
had been down guarding his water- 
melon patch and had come back to the 
house around midnight to find his wife 
out in the grape arbor with the hired 
man. There had been a good deal of 
shouting back and forth and calling of 
names. Jim’s sister and his six-year-old 
son had come down-stairs in their night 
clothes to find out what it was all about. 
Jim finally picked up an axe and went 
after the feller with that. Shell had 
dodged in time, but the double-bladed 
axe, swinging backward, had caught the 
little boy in the side of the head and 
felled him to the ground. Shell had run 
off down the road while they were all 
going on over the child, who had never 
regained consciousness and had died in 
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a few minutes. Jim had stayed right 
with him, holding his hand.” 

Ellen was laughing hysterically when 
she finished! 

“I asked him yesterday if he had any 
children and he said ‘Just one. She’s 
mighty spoiled!” 

“Cool feller, isn’t he?” Jack said. He 
had been standing looking straight 
ahead while she talked. He started up 
the walk now. Ellen hurried to catch 
up with him. 

“Mrs. Foster couldn’t understand why 
we hadn’t heard about it.” She imitated 
Mrs. Foster’s high-pitched country 
drawl: “I told Ed I didn’t see why they 
didn’t know about it. They git the pa- 
per every day and both of ’em can 
Per? 

“Can’t Mrs. Foster read?” Jack asked. 

“No. She has to wait for things like 
this to happen. She seemed to think Mr. 
Powers had taken an unfair advantage 
of our innocence. She kept saying ‘An’ 
him coming and and settin’ down on 
yall just cause you was new here!’ ” 

“I reckon the poor devil was up 
against it,” Jack said. “I reckon we were 
the only people in the country who 
would take him in.” , 

“We are going to let him stay,” Ellen 
said, “Jack, we are going to let him stay, 
aren't we?” 

Jack laughed. “You put him out,” he 


said. 


The Cromlies could look down from 
their high porch almost into the back 
windows of the Powers cabin. When 
the white curtains were pushed aside 
they could see Mrs. Powers preparing 
the meals in the small room that was 
used as a kitchen. A small woman, with 
an untidy mass of blond hair, she 
moved slowly about from kitchen to 
porch and back again, wearing always 
a faint, excited smile. 

“It’s the most extraordinary expres- 
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sion,” Ellen said, “a sort of smirk. You 
know, the way people look when they’re 
so pleased with themselves that they 
simply can’t hide it! What J can’t un- 
derstand, though, is why she’s stuck to 
him through all this.” 

Jack said that he thought Mrs. Pow- 
ers’s situation must be in some ways 
highly satisfactory. “Probably the first 
time in her life she’s ever had the upper 
hand of him, morally, I mean. They’ve 
changed places at one fell swoop. What- 
ever her sins have been in the past, his 
are greater . . . since this killing. Must 
leave ’em both a little dazed.” 

“It’s terrible,” Ellen said. “It’s terrible 
to think of them being there together. 
What do you suppose they can find to 
say to each other?” 

“Well, talking things over is hardly 
in Powers’s line,” Jack observed. “He’s 
a man of deeds. I was talking to Judge 
Pryor about him the other day. He lived 
on his place five years. The judge thinks 
a lot of him. Says he’s always had this 
quick temper, like all the Powerses, 
but he’s all right if you handle him prop- 
erly. He’s a hustler, too. Got nine hun- 
dred dollars for his share of the tobacco 
crop the last year he lived on the judge’s 
place.” 

“Does the judge think he’s got any 
chance to get off?” Ellen asked. 

“Oh, they all think Scott’ll get him 
off with a light sentence. Ten to twenty 
years. He could hardly expect to get off 
with less than that.” 

“Twenty years is a long time,” Ellen 
said. “Ten years is a long time.” 

“It’s a heluva long time,” Jack said. 

People who came out from town 
were very much interested in the Powers 
family. They peered fearfully over the 
balcony railings, speculating on what 
sort of mood Mr. Powers was likely to 
be in that day and discussed his chances 
for escaping the pen. Tom Eliott sug- 
gested that he and Jack fight a duel, 
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with hatchets, at twenty paces. Jack said 
that he was thinking of putting a ma- 
chine-gun in the crape myrtle bushes. 

“You could do a lot of damage from 
this hill with a machine-gun,” he said. 

Nobody at the Cromlie house was 
ever up in time to see Mr. Powers go off 
to work in the morning. They could 
hear the sound of his axe ringing out in 
the woods, though, all during the day, 
and occasionally the great crash of a 
falling tree shook the whole valley. 
When this happened Ellen stopped 
whatever she was doing and a little chill 
went over her as she thought of Mr. 
Powers moving about in the dim light 
among the fallen green boughs. She 
thought, too, of what Jack had said, 
that he would certainly go to the peni- 
tentiary, and tried to imagine the tall, 
red-faced countryman in prison. 

“I hope they let him drive a team 
or something like that,” she told Jack. 
“They do have wagons and teams at the 
penitentiary, don’t they?” 

“No,” Jack said, “they’re progressive 
up there. Use trucks.” 

One afternoon when they came back 
from town they saw Mr. Powers’s wag- 
on standing beside the drive, filled with 
logs. Mr. Powers was stooping beside 
the off mule, mending a trace chain 
with a length of wire. 

Jack came to a halt opposite the wag- 
on. “You got some nice logs there,” he 
said. 

Mr. Powers straightened up. Stand- 
ing with his arm lying along the mule’s 
back he pointed to the strip of woods 
that lay next to the cornfield. “I aim 
to get down in the bottom to-morrow,” 
he said. “Thar’s some timber in thar 
needs takin’ out.” 

“What kind of wood is it?” Ellen 
asked. 

He pushed aside the black lock that 
overhung his forehead. His eyes—very 
blue eyes with wrinkles raying out from 
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the corners—rested on her face for a 
moment. “Hickory, mostly,” he said, 
His gaze shifted to Jack. “You don’t 
want to burn up all your barn wood, 
but them saplings is too thick in thar, 
Won't hurt to clean ’em out a little.” 

“Well, hickory’s fine to burn,” Jack 
said. 

Mr. Powers nodded. “Ain’t nothin’ 
better than a hickory fire,” he said. 

They did not see Mr. Powers again 
for several days. When he appeared then 
he said that he and his wife found that 
the cabin was too small, after all. They 
were moving back to his father-in-law’s 
that afternoon. He would be glad, 
though, if Mr. Cromlie would let him 
keep his mules in the stable that was 
across the road from the cabin a few 
days longer. His father-in-law didn’t 
have any more stable room than he need- 
ed himself. 

Ellen was waiting in the living-room 
when Jack came back into the house. 
“Did he say anything about the wood?” 
she demanded. 

Jack lit a cigarette. “We didn’t get 
around to that,” he said. 

“Then I wouldn’t let him keep his 
mules in our stable,” Ellen said. “I 
wouldn’t let him get away with it. I just 
would not do it.” 

“Oh, he’ll be all right,” Jack said. 
“That first load was his, anyhow, ac- 
cording to the trade. He probably took 
it off to town and sold it on the spot. 
Needs cash, I expect.” He grinned. “You 
have to excuse him for being a little ab- 
sent-minded. He has important business 
on his hands.” 

Ellen reflected that Mr. Powers’s 
hearing was set for Monday week and 
said no more about the wood. 

At the preliminary hearing Jim Pow- 
ers was charged with murder and re- 
leased after he had executed bond for a 
thousand dollars. Ellen was aghast 
when she heard the news. 
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“But they can’t accuse him of mur- 
der,” she said. “The most they can ac- 
cuse him of is involuntary manslaugh- 
ter. 

“Manslaughter and assault and bat- 
tery with intent to kill,” Jack said. “He 
could get life for that.” 

They saw Mr. Powers occasionally at 
a distance, taking his mules in or out 
of the old stable, but they had no con- 
versation with him. He was reported by 
Mrs. Foster to be living in a cabin that 
belonged to his father-in-law, Nate 
Dockery. The Dockery place joined the 
hill farm. Ellen speculated as to whether 
the trees that were heard to fall occa- 
sionally in the woods belonged to Mr. 
Dockery or to the hill farm. 

Jack was irritable when she suggested 
that he walk over in the woods and see 
if the cutting was being done on their 
line. 

“There are fully ten thousand trees 
in that piece of woods,” he said, “and 
not more than twenty of them are worth 
adamn. And those twenty are red oaks, 
worth, say, four dollars apiece, board 
measure. Well, I hotfoot it over there 
this afternoon and save two trees. What 
do I get for my afternoon’s work? Eight 
dollars. I can make two hundred if I 
get on in the house and finish that 
article. Miller’s wired for it twice now.” 

“Oh, all right if you feel that way 
about it,” Ellen said. “I just hate for 
him to think we’re soft. Everybody in 
this country thinks we’re soft because 
we're city people.” 

She did not mention the matter to 
Jack again, however, seeing that he so 
disliked the idea of talking to Powers 
about the wood. It was not long after 
that that Mr. Powers took his mules out 
of the old stable. Shortly afterward the 
axe strokes ceased to ring out in the 
woods. Mr. Powers, Mrs. Foster said, 
had moved again. He and his father- 
in-law had never gotten on any too well 
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and it stood to reason that they would- 
n’t get on no better after what had hap- 
pened. He was working now for a Mr. 
Mason out on the Jasper road. He and 
Mrs. Powers were still living together. 
Ellen was curious about the character 
of the woman who had been the cause 
of the affray. 

“Has she had a bad character before 
this, Mrs. Foster?” she asked. 

Mrs. Foster compressed her lips. 
“Ever sence she uz big enough, Miz 
Cromlie,” she said. “But you can’t tell 
Jim nothin’. All them Powerses is hard 
headed and he’s the hard headedest of 
all of ’em.” 

Mrs. Powers’s name was mentioned 
less and less often in the Cromlie house- 
hold from that time forward. Ellen re- 
marked once that he had to pass their 
house every time he went to town. “If 
I ever meet him in the big road I’m go- 
ing to ask him about that wood,” she 
said, “I swear I am!” 

“*"Twon’t do you any good,” Jack 
said. “He'll just tell you what he told 
me. 

“Well, what did he tell you?” Ellen 
asked. 

“Just smiled and said he’d been aim- 
in’ to get at it now for two, three days. 
He means it too. He'll get us up a load 
one day.” 

“Unless he goes to the pen first,” Ellen 
said. 

The season turned slowly toward fall. 
The trees on the hill had not begun to 
turn, but their green was softened, verg- 
ing already toward yellow. And yellow 
leaves from the willows fell occasionally 
into the green water of the swimming- 
hole. The air was clear and bright, 
touched faintly with cold in the early 
morning. 

The negro boy, Chap, spaded up wide 
beds of earth in front of the house and 
on either side of the brick walk and set 
out iris and tulip and jonquil bulbs and 
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scattered larkspur and delphinium seed 
among them. The Cromlies walked 
around in the yard or out from the 
shade of the beech trees and down the 
slope. Sometimes Ellen, standing on the 
walk, would look back into the hall and 
think how the house that was spread 
out now, with all its doors and windows 
open to the sunshine, would contract 
and darken soon with winter. 

One evening at sunset she and Lucy 
walked out on the brow of the hill and 
sat down on the bench that was fixed 
around the big beech tree. Sitting there 
they had the whole valley spread out be- 
fore them, the wooded hill that rose 
steeply on the right, with the Jasper 
road curving between it and the river, 
and stretching away on the other side 
of the river beyond the old covered 
bridge the flat fields that were still cov- 
ered with late corn and tobacco. Some 
of the blue haze that had been over the 
whole country all day still lingered in 
these far fields, but the rest of the val- 
ley was bathed in bright, flickering 
light. 

A wagon drawn by two mules came 
up over the hill and began the long de- 
scent to the bridge. Ellen watched the 
mules hold back at first and then put 
their feet down faster and faster as the 
driver eased his brake on. A tall young 
man in blue shirt and pants, he sat side- 
wise on the high driver’s seat with his 
face turned toward the river. 

Ellen looked away and then back 
again, trying to fix the scene in her 
memory. The broad valley, the turning 
green river, and the long line of the old 
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covered bridge would stay, she knew, 
in her memory, but the bright, flicker- 
ing light that was so much a part of it 
all would grow dimmer and more un- 
real until finally it would vanish entire- 
ly. You could not prison light in the 
memory. 

The team of mules and the wagon 
were directly beneath the bench now. 
The driver had taken his hat off and 
flung it in the bottom of the wagon. His 
head bared to the evening air, he sat 
whistling, breaking off occasionally to 
call to his mules in a loud, clear voice. 

Lucy had got up and was standing on 
the brow of the hill looking down at 
him. 

“Mama,” she cried out suddenly, “it’s 
Mr. Powers! It’s Mr. Powers, Mama!” 

“Hush!” Ellen said, “he'll hear you.” 

She watched the mules round the 
curve and approach the bridge. Mr. 
Powers’s figure was bright for a mo- 
ment against the black shed, then it dis- 
appeared into the dark. His whistle 
could be heard for a little while, mixed 
with the rattling of the mules’ feet on 
the wooden flooring, then that too died 
away. Ellen stood up. Most of the color 
was gone from the west by this time, 
but the east still held a reflected glow, 
soft lavenders and pinks and here and 
there a streak of azure. 

Lucy was tugging at her mother’s 
hand. 

“Didn’t you want to speak to him, 
Mama? You said you wanted to speak 
to him.” 

Ellen shook her head. “No,” she said, 
“I don’t want to speak to him.” 
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As I Like It 


By WILLIAM LYON PHELPS 











NGLAND is an alluring and inex- 
EK haustible subject for the traveller, 
the pilgrim, the sojourner, the 
spectator, the philosopher; and it is not 
a matter of wonder. Whatever may be- 
fall the English in the future, they are 
the greatest people since the Romans. 
Their very faults are those that make 
for domination. This island of the 
North, a garden of flowers surrounded 
by fogs, where the trees have the luxuri- 
ance of the tropics with the air of a wind- 
swept heath, where the softness of the 
haze and the green depth of the mead- 
ows make “sunny France” look barren 
—this island has the loveliest country- 
side in the world. As William Shake- 
speare said, 


This fortress built by Nature for herself 

Against infection and the hand of war, 

This happy breed of men, this little world, 

This precious stone set in the silver sea, 

Which serves it in the office of a wall, 

Or as a moat defensive to a house, 

Against the envy of less happier lands, 

This blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this 
England. 


When Shakespeare called England a 
fortress built by Nature against infection 
and the hand of war, no foe had success- 
fully invaded England for five hundred 
years and none was to invade for three 
hundred years to come. It was an accu- 
rate description. 

A few years ago a Frenchman wrote 
a book called “In What Does the Superi- 
ority of the Anglo-Saxons Consist ?” and 
a Frenchwoman said that England and 
Germany and Scandinavia were mas- 
culine countries, whereas France and 
Spain and Italy are feminine. 

But of all the books I have read on 
England—books that have described the 


island historically and topographically, 
books that have attempted to psycho- 
analyze the English people—I award the 
palm to a volume, published this year 
and written by a German painter born 
in Berlin, whose mother was an Aus- 
trian. This book is called “England, the 
Unknown Isle.” The author is Paul 
Cohen-Portheim and the translator Alan 
Harris. 

It was a fortunate thing for England 
and for Mr. Cohen-Portheim that he 
happened to be painting in England on 
August 4, 1914. He was interned; and 
lived to write this book, for which he 
was foreordained by ancestry, birth, 
breeding, and education. His family is 
of Spanish-Jewish origin. As a child he 
had French and English governesses and 
attended a polyglot school at Geneva; he 
is a truly civilized citizen of the world, at 
home anywhere and in most languages 
of Europe. He himself says his books 
are an “attempt to destroy prejudices 
people cherish about each other, not by 
polemic, but simply by showing things 
as they really are, or at least as I see them. 
I live between Paris, London, Berlin, 
and Vienna and go to Italy and Spain 
very frequently and like them all.” 

This book has been received with ap- 
plause by English critics; it is the most 
favorable and sympathetic work on the 
British temperament written by a for- 
eigner. But its praise is highly intelli- 
gent; like a truly great critic, he loves 
what he chooses to describe; his interpre- 
tations are founded on ardent affection. 

He begins by discussing the climate, 
the countryside isolation, and empha- 
sizes properly the word park, because 
that is more characteristic of English 
scenery and English life than of any 
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other country. The all-pervading effect 
of the sea on the dim, misty landscapes 
and on the character of English boys; the 
illogical British mind, with its love of 
facts and disregard of theory, so abso- 
lutely contrary to the Russian. The only 
question an Englishman puts to a new 
suggestion is Will it work? The Con- 
stitutional Monarchy, with the greatest 
individual freedom and with a king 
more firmly seated on the throne to-day 
than ever in the Middle Ages. The tre- 
mendous effect of sport on the English 
temperament—and how the English 
love of sport is making a conquest of the 
Continent and affecting a change in 
mental attitude. 

The English love of solidity has been 
pointed out by many writers, and espe- 
cially by Price Collier. They love every- 
thing that is solid and unpretentious. 
No one can read an English book or 
a newspaper without seeing the word 
“sound”; a sound wine, the sound de- 
fense of a tennis-player. It is the roast 
beef they love and not the sauces. They 
are suspicious of anything covered up. 

Mr. Cohen-Portheim is impressed by 
the aristocratic temperament of English 
politics and society, where for so many 
years the gentleman has ruled. Social 
classes are distinct, which makes for con- 
tentment and perhaps for more stability 
all around, though of course he is forced 
to admit that the future may be very dif- 
ferent from the past. I am afraid that 
what he says of the Lady is truer of the 
nineteenth century than of the twen- 
tieth. 

The conception which England has de- 
veloped of the Lady (a quite untranslatable 
word) is absolutely determined by medizval 
notions. The conception is a very important 
one, because the Englishman’s whole ideal of 
womanhood and his attitude to women alto- 
gether have been affected by it. The Lady 


stands on the pedestal on to which the Trou- 
badours lifted her. . . . She is an ideal; in 


other words, she does not exist and probably 
~ever did; she is in any case unfit for life and, 
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if she did exist, would drive any man to dis- 
traction in five minutes; yet she has remained 
the English ideal woman. English art has 
created no figure of the type of Manon Les- 
caut, Carmen or Marguerite Gauthier; instead 
it has produced Rossetti’s Blessed Damozel, 
Thackeray’s Amelia and Shakespear’s Cor- 
delia. 


Yes, but Shakespeare also created Dol] 
Tearsheet, who was real, in refreshing 
contrast to the sentimental specimen of 
our contemporary novels. Defoe and 
Fielding knew their business also. Al- 
though Mr. Cohen-Portheim makes 
many excellent remarks about English 
literature, he is not always so accurate 
there as he is when on more familiar 
ground. 

As to the gentleman and the lady rul- 
ing politics and society, we must some- 
what offset his remarks by the late Har- 
old Begbie’s books, where it is written 
that if England does share the fate of 
ancient empires, it will be because the 
ruling social class has not seriously lived 
up to its responsibilities, but is composed 
of grown-up children looking for amuse- 
ment; and by the depressing picture of 
aristocratic English society given by V. 
Sackville-West in “The Edwardians,” 
where the ladies and gentlemen are 
shown as not only unfit to govern but 
unfit to live. 

The exact antithesis to English ideas 
in government and in social life and be- 
havior is found to-day in Soviet Russia. 
No wonder the Russian Communists 
hate England worse than they hate any 
other country; they would destroy Eng- 
land, all England’s cathedrals, all the 
English countryside, all English ideals 
and manners without a qualm. There 
can be no compromise between the Rus- 
sian and the English way of life; and 
there need not be, so long as they let each 
other alone. “English ideals for the fu- 
ture lie far more in the direction of an- 
archism than of communism.” 

If equality meant levelling up, it 
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would be well; but true equality invari- 
ably means levelling down, and is there- 
fore fatal to two good things, liberty and 
development. Equality is the death of 
opportunity ; whereas liberty, with all its 
drawbacks, never extinguishes the flame 
of hope. 


The English country gentleman, his house 
and the way he lives constitute, at their best, 
the highest achievement of English civiliza- 
tion, the finest flower of aristocratic culture 
certainly, perhaps of the whole culture of the 
white races. In order that the minority may 
have such a good time, the majority has to 
have a distinctly less good one, and the aris- 
tocracy is the privileged minority of the Eng- 
lish people . . . but leaves open to everybody 
the possibility, and consequently the hope, of 
rising to that privileged class. 


He states that England has conquered 
the world in the ideal of masculine and 
feminine beauty; all other nations try to 
look like the English. I think this is 
largely owing to the popularity of tennis, 
football, and other forms of sport. A 
man playing in a tennis tournament 
wearing a full black beard would look 
absurd; and a woman’s speed depends 
partly on having a panatella shape. All 
this has come about within twenty-five 
years. 


The English model has become supreme 
everywhere, and everywhere, consciously or 
unconsciously, people are striving to copy it. 
. . . From England came the type of the slim 
clean-shaven athletic young man, to which 
even the old gentlemen there go on conform- 
ing. 


The clean-shaven type is really Ameri- 
can; the beard and the mustache linger- 
ed longer in England. The Arrow-col- 
lar young man, the magazine-cover type 
has conquered Europe. And how Ste- 
phen Leacock hates this beardless face! 


What has become of the lover with the belle 
barbe, or even the moustache soyeuse whom 
we meet in Maupassant, Bourget, and Marcel 
Prévost, or the typical young German officer 
or barrister, stiff and bristly-moustached? The 
young men in all countries, except in remote 
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backward districts, all look exactly alike—like 
Englishmen, that is—and the women do not 
look very different. As late as the last genera- 
tion the continental comic papers were full of 
the Englishwoman without bust or hips, who 
wore severe clothes hardly distinguishable 
from her husband’s and walked with a firm 
step instead of tripping along; today Wo- 
man’s World knows but one desire, to be slim. 


Our author observes that the English 
industrial cities all look exactly alike— 
Manchester, Birmingham, etc. There is 
no such difference as exists between Mu- 
nich, Dresden, and Leipzig. But the 
English cathedral town is unique, and 
exists only in England. “England gets 
her living from the Birminghams, but 
the Canterburies have her heart.” 

What he says of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge should interest every intelligent 
American. 


The chief thing an Englishman demands of 
people in leading positions is that they should 
be gentlemen, not that they should have spe- 
cialized knowledge . . . the gentleman is a 
specialist in the art of ruling, which is the 
aim and object of the young Englishman of 
the upper class. . . . They are not so much 
places of instruction as training-grounds. . 
The valuing of personality above knowledge 
is a fundamental thing in the English charac- 
ter; an Englishman does not want to know 
what a candidate for the job has been taught, 
but what sort of a person he is—the opposite 
extreme from the usual German attitude. 


What he says of the sentimentality in 
songs and films is penetrating. 


The sentimental song is always the most 
successful one, and the American film, which 
represents the zenith of sentimentality, is first 
favourite all over the world. ... Fear of 
“cheap” sentiment is simply fear of giving way 
to the feelings in people who are not inwardly 
sure of themselves, while sentimentality is a 
symptom of health and unsophisticated sim- 
plicity. . . . Sentimentality is much nearer to 
great art than critical intelligence is, because 
both are matters of feeling originating in the 
unconscious. There is an immense difference 
of quality, but none of kind, between Shake- 
spear’s or Goethe’s or Schiller’s characters and 
those of popular sob-stuff. . . . Sob-stuff for 
the most part comes only from want of tact in 
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handling emotional material, a want of which 
the masses are not conscious. 


Later on he returns to the social ques- 
tion, and the domination of England. 

Today social life is English, as in the eigh- 
teenth century it was French; . . . the whole 
of Europe has afternoon tea as a matter of 
course; one dresses for dinner as a matter of 
course, as one has one’s bath in the morning 
. .. in short, conducts his whole existence 
@ l’anglaise. That is how things stand in Ber- 
lin, as in Rome, Paris or Buenos Aires; it is the 
triumph of England all along the line... . 
The English ideal, which is a mixture of com- 
fort, smartness, sport and open-air life, is the 
universal ideal today because it seems the most 
attainable one—is there a single reigning 
Royal Family that lives in any other way? It 
has ousted all other, killing the French ideal of 
the salon and the boudoir and esprit in France, 
the German ideal of the officer and the ideal 
of the Bohemian artist. 


In one respect he seems to be mistaken. 
Speaking of the grandeur and luxuries 
of modern hotels with their private 
baths, etc., he says all this was invented 
in England; that on the Continent they 
are “English importations adapted to 
English habits and made their way 
through the efforts of English visitors.” 
If the Continent had waited for its sani- 
tary plumbing, its private bathrooms, 
and its luxuries in hotels for the Eng- 
lish, it would be waiting still; and so 
would England, where they did not 
originate. It was the U. S. A., the most 
comfortable country on earth, which 
brought all these things into both Great 
Britain and the Continent. The Ameri- 
can traveller expects to be warm indoors 
even in winter; he expects to go to bed 
in the night whether on a train or on a 
steamer; he expects to have plenty of 
hot water at any moment. One reason 
why the English drink so much tea is 
because it is the only form of central 
heating that they understand. 

In literature his taste is sound; he ad- 
mires immensely Browning, Hardy, 
Meredith; he sees the difference between 
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the Kipling and the Sitwell ideal; he 
knows that in poetry the English are al- 
ways wealthy, or as he finely expresses 
it, “English poetry seems to enjoy an 
everlasting summer.” It is therefore rath- 
er surprising that he makes the slip, “Ire- 
land has given Great Britain many of 
her greatest poets and writers,” for while 
this is true of writers, it is not true of 
poets; no one can name a single poet of 
the first class that Ireland has contrib- 
uted to English literature—I mean a 
poet who ranks with Keats or Words- 
worth. 

Finally, our author’s hope that the 
English ideal may not be lost is also his 
hope for the world and for everything 
that makes for civilization. Early in the 
book he says: 


This England and the English of today, the 
figure they cut in the world, their lives, ideas 
and activities, are of the greatest possible con- 
sequence for the whole human race. 


And at the end: 


In short, the English ideal is considered old- 
fashioned and out of date. It may be that its 
day is over, but I do not think so: other coun- 
tries have often in the past apparently left Eng- 
land behind by a sudden jump forward, but a 
little time showed that this development by 
jerks had no permanence, and there was Eng- 
land, which had been plodding steadily on, 
ahead once more! 

One thing is certain: the British Empire will 
last just as long as its spiritual basis remains 
a living and effective force and no longer; but 
the end of it will also be the end of the world- 
wide rule of the White Man. 


This continuance of British ideas and 
ideals depends of course not on Britain’s 
enemies, but on the British themselves. 
Mr. Cohen-Portheim speaks of the high 
morality of Oxford and Cambridge stu- 
dents; but compare that with Miss Leh- 
mann’s “Dusty Answer,” where exactly 
the contrary is stated. Is it to be Kipling 
or Aldous Huxley? Tennyson or James 
Joyce? Dickens or Norman Douglas? 
Perhaps even the English will not real- 
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ize the greatness of their country until 
they have lost it; as a man does not 
realize the happiness of health until he 
has lost it. If the social aristocracy live up 
to their responsibilities, there will be lit- 
tle to fear. Thus, all the English people 
should read this book. For the English, 
who are only amused by denunciation, 
and attack and hate, will listen attentive- 
ly to judicious praise. And every Ameri- 
can should read this book and think 
about it, because the basis of our civiliza- 
tion—our stability—is the same as Eng- 
land’s. 


Among the new biographies, one of 
the best and most entertaining is “Scho- 
penhauer—Pessimist and Pagan,” by 
V. J. McGill. The enormous and ever- 
widening influence of Schopenhauer 
comes not from his thought, but from 
his style; he was one of the greatest 
writers of all time. Germany, so great 
in music and in lyric poetry, has pro- 
duced few masters of prose—Goethe, 
Schopenhauer, Nietzsche are the best; 
whereas France has more expert prosa- 
teurs in her history than any other na- 
tion. The Moliére joke was nearer the 
truth than the poor fathead thought. 
Schopenhauer wrote his one great book 
between the ages of twenty-six and of 
thirty; and he is the best writer among 
all philosophers with the one exception 
of Plato. His style has a grace, a flexi- 
bility, a charm rare indeed in German. 
He has wit, humor, audacity, and all the 
gifts of a mind at once profound and 
alert. But if you look in histories of phi- 
losophy, or indeed in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica, to see the comparative space 
allotted to Schopenhauer and to the man 
he detested above all others living or 
dead, Hegel, you will see what the au- 
thorities really think. Schopenhauer is 
amusing too, because it is difficult to find 
any other great writer so utterly and 
wholly selfish, so conceited, so petty, and 


so mean. It is remarkable, after reading 
his most exalted passages, where he 
urges us to live the life of noble and 
ascetic renunciation, to remember what 
he was. Yet how magnificent his genius! 
and how profound his insight into liter- 
ature, music, and art! 

By the way, the frontispiece-portrait 
of this volume, new to me, is as brilliant 
as the philosopher’s own style. It is well 
called “Schopenhauer Triumphant.” 


P. C. Wren 


Has done it again! 


Major Percival Christopher Wren, my 
favorite story-teller since Dumas, author 
of “Beau Geste” and other romantic de- 
lights, has written another marvel in 
“Sowing Glory,” describing the adven- 
tures of a woman-soldier in the French 
Foreign Legion. It professes to be a true 
narrative; do you really believe it? For 
my part, I don’t care whether it is true 
or not. I want him to begin at once on 
the necessary sequel to it, and when he 
has that off his hands, to write for me 
the sequel to “Soldiers of Misfortune.” 
I can never have too long a book or too 
many books from Percival Christopher 
Wren. 

Pearl S. Buck’s “The Good Earth” is 
a simple and majestic novel, reminding 
one of Knut Hamsun’s “Growth of the 
Soil.” Its style is almost Biblical in its 
straightforward advance. The book will 
flatter many old men, yet women seem 
also to admire it. Every novel I read of a 
foreign country written by one who lives 
there makes me more content than ever 
to live in the United States of America. 
(Pearl S. Buck should use her Chinese 
name.) 

Next to the biography of Napoleon, I 
like Ludwig’s “Schliemann” best of all 
his books. When I was a boy in the High 
School at Hartford, I remember our 
great teacher, Winfred R. Martin, who 
invariably talked over our heads, thus 
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giving us an idea of a world of thought 
and scholarship which lay beyond our 
horizon, but which beckoned—I re- 
member his asking one of us Morons 
“Do you know what is going on in 
Mycenz?” and the boy did not know or 
care. Mr. Martin said with emphasis 
“Doctor Schliemann is digging there.” 
This was greeted, I regret to say, with 
some merriment, as if we had said, 
“Who the —— is Doctor Schliemann?” 
But he proceeded to tell us; and in me 
he aroused such curiosity that I read 
“Troja.” Few men have led a more ro- 
mantic life than Schliemann, and as is 
natural, Mr. Ludwig makes the most of 
it. I wish I understood Schliemann’s 
method of acquiring a foreign language. 

Dornford Yates’s “Adele and Co.” is 
bewitching—one of the most diverting 
tales I have read in some time. It is a 
combination of mystery and mirth, hor- 
ror and humor. 

Harry Leon Wilson’s “Two Black 
Sheep” is inferior as a novel to his “Lone 
Tree,” but it is emphatically worth read- 
ing for its unashamed merriment, and 
for its American language. 

Professor Joseph J. Reilly, in addition 
to his admirable selections from Cardi- 
nal Newman, called “The Fine Gold of 
Newman,” has made an excellent an- 
thology, called “Masters of Nineteenth 
Century Prose,” from Wordsworth and 
Coleridge to Pater and Stevenson. A use- 
ful book for college courses and for read- 
ing clubs. 

Lytton Strachey’s “Portraits in Mini- 
ature” is a volume of reprinted book-re- 
views and essays from periodicals. They 
are very brief and equally entertaining. 
This distinguished caricaturist with the 
pen has fittingly dedicated the work to 
the distinguished caricaturist with the 
pencil—and everybody knows who that 
is 


The Harvard University Press de- 
serves credit for giving a facsimile of one 
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of the most mysterious works in all liter- 
ature, the First Quarto of “Hamlet,” 
published in 1603, of which only two 
copies are known. 

To leap from Pegasus to the bucking 
bronco, let me recommend “Sun Up, 
Tales of the Cow Camps,” by the irre- 
pressible and inspiring Will James. The 
frequent illustrations are beguiling; I 
should think it would be easier to run a 
one-hundred-yard dash on a tight rope 
than to stick on the back of one of those 
convex ponies. To me indeed there are 
no gentle horses, as there are no elemen- 
tary mathematics. 

“Everyman’s Encyclopedia,” in 
twelve volumes, is really a marvel of 
book-making. As Marlowe remarked, 
“Infinite riches in a little room.” About 
eight hundred pages in each compart- 
ment. A handy set. What a fine Christ- 
mas present to almost any one! 

I am glad that the Englishman W. W. 
Jacobs, the Beloved Shipman, has col- 
lected fifty-eight of the best of his short 
stories in one convenient volume of 
about seven hundred pages (illustrated), 
called “Snug Harbour,” for an Omnibus 
Jacobs is a very good thing to have. 

And I am also glad that the beloved 
American Joe Lincoln has capecodified 
some of his tales in one yeasty tome, 
“All Alongshore,” which is a silo of 
mirth. 

Ernest Weekley, who knows more 
about words than any other man except 
H. W. Fowler, has produced a dainty 
mignon of ninety-four pages, callec 
“Cruelty to Words; or, First Aid for th« 
Best-Seller,” which will convict man) 
popular writers of sin. 

Three good books reissued cheap; 
are “Fear” by Oliver, “A Preface to Mor- 
als,” by Lippmann, and “Your Money’s 
Worth,” by Chase and Schlink. 


Readers of this column may remem- 
ber the Conversation Club of Augusta, 
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Ga. One of its most valuable members 
was J. T. McCall of Montreal, who died 
on the first of July, 1931. I mention him 
here “for the strengthening of hearts.” 
He was cheerful, calm, considerate; one 
would not have guessed that he had ever 
suffered. A friend, sending me the col- 
umn notice in the Montreal newspaper, 
adds: 


The clipping relates his achievements in 
business and other walks of life, to my mind 
his greatest achievement was the magnificent 
spirit he showed in the face of almost un- 
paralleled misfortune . . . then he lost a son 
in the war. A short time after the war his eld- 
est son was drowned in a canoeing accident 
after serving throughout the war. A few years 
later he nearly lost his youngest son with ty- 
phoid and a year after marriage his third son 
contracted T. B. and is now at a sanatorium. 
Yet Mr. McCall bore it all without the slight- 
est trace of bitterness. Instead it made him 
most wonderfully sympathetic and kind to 
others when they were in trouble. For several 
years now he had practically retired from busi- 
ness to give his services free as the treasurer 
of the Montreal General Hospital. He was the 
very finest type of the successful business man. 


In a recent number, I spoke of certain 
contemporary poets as English, where- 
upon I received the following charming 
letter with a woman’s postscript: 

I nearly got mad at you. Poets of England! 
William Butler Yeats, A.E., Padraic Colum, 
James Stephens. Didn’t they teach you any 
geography at Yale? 

Sincerely, 
Mary GILsEMAN. 


P.S. But then I might have been mad if you 
had left them out. 


H. C. Force, of Seattle, Wash., sends 
interesting information on the Seattle 
Repertory Playhouse. It is the third sea- 
son, and the first year in their own thea- 
tre. They have about 1,500 subscribers 
at five dollars a year, which gives them a 
guaranty fund. The remarkable thing of 
the 1931 season is the popularity of 
“Peer Gynt.” It has been played for over 
three months to capacity houses from 
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the start; more than 12,000 people have 
seen it, and applications for seats have 
come from every town on the Pacific 
coast. 


Pailleron’s perennially diverting com- 
edy, “Le Monde ot I’on s’ennuie,” cele- 
brated this year its fiftieth anniversary, 
it having first appeared in 1881. The 
Parisian newspapers and critics paid 
well-deserved tributes. This charming 
play has been translated into many lan- 
guages. (I heard it in Swedish at Stock- 
holm.) It has the touch of nature which 
makes the whole world kin, for affec- 
tation and bores are always with us. 

My colleague, Professor George H. 
Nettleton, writes of the anniversary per- 
formance: 


I went to the gala performance at the Comé- 
die, a memorable and highly zestful evening. 
Upstairs they had on exhibition, from Ma- 
dame Pailleron’s collection and elsewhere, of 
memorabilia of all sorts, from pictures of the 
individuals in the earliest cast and cartoons of 
them as they soon became widely celebrated in 
their different rdles, to newspaper reviews 
and letters to and from Pailleron during the 
days when people buzzed with curiosity as to 
what individuals, if any, were specifically hit 
by Pailleron’s satire of the society and litera- 
ture of the times. The Comédie Francaise was 
at its best that night, for the play was ad- 
mirably cast and every one, actors and au- 
dience alike, entered into the spirit of the 
occasion with the most contagious jollity. In 
these days when the world is blue as indigo 
over stock market depressions it’s reassuring 
to be reminded what store the French set by 
the enduring values of literary and dramatic 
art. Of course, one has to admit that many a 
man now-a-days no longer has the means to 
buy theatre tickets, even at the modest French 
prices, but with every strapontin and nook of 
the Thédtre Francais filled full for such a gala 
performance, and everybody crowding in the 
entr’actes to see the theatrical memorabilia 
on exhibition in the lobbies, the TAédtre tri- 
umphed over the Bourse. 


From James Keddie, of Boston: 


While I am “at it,” as they say in Scotland, 
may I make a comment on a suggestion made 
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in “As I Like It”? Some time ago you were 
suggesting the use of “amn’t I?” instead of 
“aren't 1?” Did you know that “amn’t 1?” has 
been in use in Edinburgh these many years? 
And here’s a curious thing: When an answer 
expected is “no,” the question becomes a 
double negative. “I am not a member of your 


staff, amn’t I not?” 


From Mary Goyer, of Belfast, Ireland: 


Your correspondent mentioning “thon” 
does not say anything very instructive about 
it. It is used here a great deal. 

An old man heartbroken over the untimely 
death of a young one might use that expres- 
sion but it would be “thon fella” not feller 
which I think comes from the States. 


From Doctor Herbert Clarke, of 
Syracuse, N. Y.: 


... current offense—confusing the two 
verbs, flout and flaunt. Perhaps you will say 
that only ignorant persons do this. But in last 
week’s “Literary Digest” a professor in Chi- 
cago University, Wm. E. Dodd, is quoted as 
saying, “This is an invitation—to flaunt the 
law.” Evidently what he means is flout. 


From Doctor E. H. Jenkins, of 
the Conn. Agricultural Station, New 
Haven: 


Referring to the note on Torshend in the 
June Scrisner, Miss Susan Ward, a sister of 
Reverend William Hayes Ward, who was once 
a teacher on Cape Cod found the word Tor- 
shon in use there. My old house on the Cape 
was near the reservation of the Marshpee In- 
dians. A woman, descendant of a Hessian 
soldier and a pure Indian, served as cook and 
for general housework in our family. She often 
called a little child in the family, of whom she 
was very fond, “My dear little Torshon.” 


From Professor Willem Harmans, of 
Arrillaga College of Music, San Fran- 
Cisco: 


Those who, on your recommendation, have 
bought Mr. H. W. Fowler’s “Modern Eng- 
lish Usage” will doubtless be very grateful to 
ee 

Under “Kale,” for example, it is mentioned 
that the corresponding Southern English 
word is “borecole.” But “borecole” is nothing 
else than the anglicised Dutch word “boeren- 


kool,” which means “peasant’s cabbage.” To 
this the German equivalent is “Braunkohl” 
which makes not much sense unless one comes 
to the conclusion that this is merely a cor- 
rupted form of “Bauernkohl.” 

Furthermore I would like to draw your at. 
tention to the word “galimatias” which I find 
classed among the French words. Concerning 
this the author is at all events in excellent com- 
pany, for even the voluminous Oxford Dic- 
tionary, not to mention other works of refer- 
ence, considers this word as being French, 
without, however, committing itself on the 
subject of etymology. Now, as you may know, 
the Germans prefer to spell this word “Galli- 
mathias,” and as regards its origin I am giving 
you (in a literal translation) the opinion of- 
fered by Doctor Rudolf Kleinpaul in his book 
“Das Fremdwort im Deutschen” (Leipzig, 
G. J. Géschen), where he relates the following 
anecdote: A lawyer, who had to defend a man 
accused of having stolen a rooster, is alleged 
continually to have blundered in his Latin 
speech by saying now “Gallus Matthiz” and 
then again “Galli Matthias,” whence the prob- 
able origin of this mysterious expression. 
Doesn’t that sound plausible? 


From D. W. May, of Benton City, 
Mo.: 


In the March Scrisner, W. H. Sage, Jr., of 
Schuyler, Virginia, in the expression “Toby 
struck” brings to mind vividly those old mugs 
that carried the face of a very ugly old man. 
Perhaps the word “mug” for an ugly face had 
the same origin. 

In Virginia, in the eddies where the stream 
of life has hurried past, more obsolete words 
are still in good usage than in any other sec- 
tion. There the word “female” is applied with- 
out derision. I recall one day in The Office of 
Experiment Stations, Washington, some fruit 
was passed about which the old char woman, 
a Virginian, declined with “Don’t disfurnish 
yourself for me Mr. Beal.” 


Thurman McRae, aged eighteen, of E! 
Paso, Texas, a town I have always want- 
ed to see, has just finished reading in 
that locality the entire “Faery Queene,” 
and is admitted to full membership in 
the F.Q. Club, and “yet there is room.” 

During the past summer the FANO 
CLUB has flourished abundantly. New 
members are Josephine E. Buchanan, 
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BUT TO THE LOVER, BEAUTY 


Vassar ’31, Beatrice Chinnock, Vassar 
’31, Betty Jean Buchanan, of Appleton, 
Wis., Maria P. Biffami, of Casa Guidi, 
Florence, all of whom joined July 20; 
Victor H. Sutro, Yale ’28, who joined 
June 29; Philip A. Brégy, Carolina H. 
Brégy, their son Lawrence -M. Brégy, all 
of Philadelphia, who joined on July 31; 
and “yet there is room.” 


When this issue appears, the Metro- 
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politan Opera House will be about to be- 
gin its annual sessions of delight; of 
which I naturally enjoy Wagner the 
most. In comparison with Wagner, most 
previous Grand Operas are really Comic 
Operas. 


I saw a new book advertised called 
“Colossal Blunders of the War.” I won- 
der if it mentions the most obvious and 
most colossal blunder? 


Names of books mentioned in this article, with the publishers. 


“England the Unknown Isle,” by Paul Cohen-Port- 
heim. Dutton. $3. 

“Schopenhauer—Pessimist and Pagan,” by V. J. Mc- 
Gill. Brentanos. $4. 

“Sowing Glory,” by P. C. Wren. Stokes. $2. 

“The Good Earth,” by Pearl S. Buck. John Day. 
$2.50. 

“Schliemann,” by E. Ludwig. Little, Brown. $3.50. 

“AC ice and Co.,” by Dornford Yates. Minton, Balch. 

“Two “Black Sheep,” by IH. L. Wilson. Cosmopoli- 
tan. $2. 

“Masters of Nineteenth Century Prose,” ed. J. J. Reilly. 
Ginn. $2. 


“Portraits in Miniature,” by L. Strachey. Harcourt, 
Brace. $2.50. 

“First Quarto of Hamlet.” Harvard Univ. $4. 

“Sun Up,” by Will James. Scribners. $2.50. 

“Snug Harbour,” by W. W. Jacobs. Scribners. $2.50. 


“All Alongshore,” by Joseph Lincoln. Coward, Mc- 


Cann. $2.50. 
esse =n Encyclopedia.” Twelve volumes. The 
set, $3 


by E. Weekley. Dutton. $1. 

“A Preface to Morals,” by Lippmann. Macmillan. $1. 

“Fear,” by J. R. Oliver. Macmillan. $1. 
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But to the Lover, Beauty 


By Rosert NatHan 


But to the lover, beauty is his love, 

His heart’s dear mistress ever at his side; 
She is the blue bright wind of heaven above, 
The light of evening on the valleys wide, 
She is the sea, she is the swifter tide 

Of narrower waters, and the forest green; 
In all his courses, beauty is his guide, 

She goes before him, she is heard and seen, 
And has a body. Let the lover tell 


Whose voice he hears in music’s sw 


setest part; 


He knows the face of beauty, knows it well, 
She is his friend, the treasure of his heart, 
Which on the earth like benediction pours 
A light he loves, a spirit he adores. 
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back down-stairs again and wouldn’t talk at 
all. 

Catherine was frightened. It didn’t seem 
right to go on with every-day things when 
good men died. But Great-aunt Cathy just 
worked harder than ever and wouldn’t stop 
even when it was afternoon. Uncle Jim came 
in and she showed him the cablegram. He 
was awfully sorry and didn’t know what to 
say. He wiped his glasses a lot and said to 
Catherine, “Your aunt and I are going 
through a very heavy trial.” 

Great-aunt Cathy kept right on that day and 
the next filling bottle after bottle and pasting 
labels on till there were getting to be so many 
preserves in the cellar it looked like those 
things might outlast the living. Then finally, 
while she was coring apples, two tears squeez- 
ed out on her face and dropped on the knife. 
After that she said she couldn’t keep up any 
more and things got better. She let everything 
slide and just sat in the sitting-room crying 
very hard and reading old letters from Cousin 
David. She was so lonely then without even 
Grandfather Firman around, that surely it was 
a good thing she had Catherine to turn to. 

She read the Bible for comfort. She read 
out loud: “Man that is born of woman is of 
few days and full of trouble. For there is hope 
of a tree if it be cut down that it will sprout 
again, but man dieth and wasteth away, yea, 
man giveth up the ghost, and where is he?” 

Catherine was unhappy because she had 
opened at such a bad place, but Great-aunt 
Cathy had done it on purpose, and she kept on 
reading more Job instead of the happy prom- 
ises of Jesus that she could have found. She 
read frightful words but she got peace and 
strength from them. 

After a while letters began to come telling 
about the wonderful work Cousin David had 
done in China and saying what a servant the 
church had lost in him. Great-aunt Cathy be- 
came more her old self. She spent a lot of time 
at her desk copying bits of these letters and 
sending them to other people. 

But on Sunday there wasn’t much to do in 
the basement and they managed to get the 
table set while the guests were up-stairs re- 
freshing themselves. Great-aunt Cathy liked 
best to use the linen with the rose-wreath pat- 
tern Dear-grandfather had given her. There 
was a much better set, but when she made up 


the napkins, she forgot and embroidered them 
with her maiden initial. The first time she 
used them Cousin Fan was there and asked in 
front of everybody, “Why, Cathy, how long 
have you had these?” It was a good joke on 
Great-aunt Cathy and she never got around 
to picking them out. But she said Fan had been 
so quick to notice it because she’d always been 
in love with Firman and wished she had that 
initial herself. 

As soon as the table was set Great-aunt 
Cathy would go to the basement and dish 
things out. There was a dumb-waiter in the 
pantry but it was used for a clothes-closet, so 
it was much easier to carry things up, especial- 
ly when there were little legs to help. And it 
didn’t take long. Everybody said it was a mira- 
cle the way Cathy prepared a meal. 

After a few trips Catherine could go sit 
down with the company and a bit later Great- 
aunt Cathy would appear in the dining-room 
in a frilly apron. Then, smoothing down her 
skirts with her hands, she would come to the 
sitting-room door and say, “Now if you will 
all come to the dining-room, I think we can 
continue the conversation there.” 

In those days Grandfather Firman took the 
head of the table. And it looked good, great 
big Grandfather Firman sitting under Dear- 
grandfather’s portrait and looking down the 
table at Great-aunt Cathy sitting in front of 
Dear-grandmother’s coffee-urn. It was right 
for him to be there, too, because it was his 
own father’s house and all the cousins enjoyed 
having him so much. 

Afterward they had the quarrel and the 
house seemed a bit lonely, especially on Sun- 
days. They never spoke to each other at all. 
And sometimes when Great-aunt Cathy was 
standing at the window looking through the 
inside shutters, Catherine would go and look 
too. There would be Grandfather Firman 
walking along with a cane, and he looked so 
old and lonely Catherine felt sorry because she 
was afraid he might die. But they would 
watch till he was out of sight and then Great- 
aunt Cathy would shut the shutters and say, 
“He looks very healthy.” Then Uncle Jim 
had to take the head of the table and he used 
to say silly things and it was embarrassing. 

But while Grandfather Firman was still 
there Uncle Jim always sat between Cousin 
Fanny and Cousin Lou. Even then, as sure as 
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dinner was over, he would say, “I move we all 
adjourn.” That was connected with a joke but 
nobody knew the joke. 

Great-aunt Cathy had been very lucky hav- 
ing a lot of cousins when she was young, be- 
cause people had such big families in those 
days. All the cousins were good people except 
for Dear-grandfather’s brother Newt’s chil- 
dren. Newt was shiftless and a borrower, and 
John Barleycorn got him at last, and all his 
children were shiftless. When Newt's daugh- 
ter Mary died she was an old woman and very 
poor, and first they buried her in the family 
lot. But Cousin Kate came to town and found 
out about it and had her dug up and put some 
place else. 

Not counting Newt’s children, all the cous- 
ins were friends when they were young and 
had such good times together. A lot had hap- 
pened to them since then, and anybody might 
think they were just funny old women, but 
they were the very same people that used to 
have their pictures taken. When they were all 
at the table talking and laughing at Grandfa- 
ther Firman, they didn’t know there was any 
difference. 

Great-aunt Cathy had always had the best 
face in the group, firm and proud and a bit 
sad. Some of the others were frivolous, but she 
only wore her wedding-ring and the diamond 
Cousin David had given her. She was always 
the most important cousin and knew all about 
the family, and everybody wanted her recipes. 
She used to tell people these recipes while she 
poured coffee and asked how much sugar. 

Great-aunt Cathy always asked Cousin 
Fanny and Cousin Lou to the house because 
they had such lonely lives. Cousin Lou was 
very deaf, so she couldn’t join in the conversa- 
tion but smiled at everybody instead. She wore 
glasses and a lot of diamonds and sighed when 
she had eaten too much. Cousin Fanny was 
very beautiful and always wore black silk in 
mourning for her husband. Great-aunt Cathy 
thought she was afraid if she took it off he 
might come back to life. 

This time Cousin Kate came down too, and 
she brought her husband. She was a very bitter 
woman and always reminded people of things 
they were forgetting. She would say, “Cathy, 
I hope you didn’t let that child go to church 
with a hole in her stocking?” Her husband 
was a cheerful person with a bald head. He 
didn’t listen to her very much and she used to 
call him simpleton. Once she said he was a 
bald-headed old fool. The Bible tells about peo- 
ple who talk that way and it is unbecoming as 
well. 


As soon as they all sat down at the table 
Cousin Lou took a long black thing out of her 
pocket and put one end on her ear and passed 
the other end to Great-aunt Cathy and said 
very loud, “Cathy, what do you hear from 
David?” 

And Great-aunt Cathy shouted into the re- 
ceiver, “I had such an encouraging letter yes- 
terday.” And nodded and smiled and Cousin 
Lou put away her thing and smiled and said, 
“I’m so glad. Isn’t it fine.” 

Then Great-aunt Cathy went on and told 
the rest of the people, “He has two new native 
teachers and they have sold five hundred 
copies of the Bible since the first of the year.” 

Somebody else said, “You must read us the 
letter, Cathy. It will be such a treat.” 

“T’ve always believed he could have written 
a book. He is a veritable fund of wit,” said 
Cousin Kate’s husband. 

“I hope you’ve saved his letters, Cathy,” said 
Cousin Fan. “They ought to be published 
some time.” 

“Oh, yes. I have every one of them,” Great- 
aunt Cathy answered. “But I often wonder 
who’s to go through them all. It would be such 
an undertaking.” 

“But well worth the time invested,” said 
Uncle Jim. 

Grandfather Firman looked down the table 
at Catherine in a puzzled way and said, 
“Doesn’t that child look more like Sally every 
day!” This was really a compliment, because 
everybody knew how lovely Sister Sally had 
been and Grandfather was always partial to 
her, in spite of her flightiness. 

It annoyed Great-aunt Cathy when people 
spoke that way, because she thought it put 
ideas into Catherine’s head and she said, “I 
don’t see it at all,” and passed the preserves. 
“Do have some, it was Ann’s recipe.” 

“She was a wonderful cook and a saint,” 
said Cousin Fan, helping herself. 

Cousin Kate’s husband was telling about a 
young man they all knew who was going to 
give up such a wonderful opportunity and stay 
home with his father who needed him. And he 
said, “I call that right noble of him.” 

Cousin Kate said, “I should say it was no 
more than his duty.” 

And Great-aunt Cathy answered mildly, 
“I’m sure we would all do as much for our 
parents.” 

When it was time for the sherbet Great- 
aunt Cathy brought it in in the little glass cups 
that had belonged to Cousin Rachel and every- 
body said, “Poor Rachel.” And Great-aunt 
Cathy explained to the minister, “She made 
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an unfortunate marriage. Her husband wasn’t 
all he should have been.” 

They always talked that way about Cousin 
Rachel’s husband and it was mean of them. 
He had never done anybody any harm and he 
had given Catherine the doll that was too good 
to play with. He seemed like a nice man to 
her and once Grandfather Firman had said, 
“He’s all right.” They talked that way about 
him because he’d gone bankrupt. 

“He practically killed her. She died of a 
broken heart, I understand,” said Cousin Fan. 

They were telling these things to the min- 
ister, who was the only person who didn’t 
know, and Catherine thought he was getting 
a wrong impression. Grandfather Firman just 
sat there as though he wasn’t listening and 
when he saw Catherine looking at him he 
winked, as much as to say, “These old wo- 
men.” 

They gave her so much courage she said to 
Great-aunt Cathy, “Why don’t you say just 
what he did? A person might think it was any- 
thing.” 

“Why, child!” Great-aunt Cathy’s voice 
sounded put out. “I declare, we all know more 
than we want to about that business already.” 
But she explained to the minister, “He was un- 
scrupulous in money matters.” 

The minister looked pained and Cousin 
Kate said, “What ails the child?” and every- 
body looked at her. Catherine couldn’t tell 
whether it was because they were so unfair to 
Cousin Rachel’s husband or because they were 
all so annoyed with her, but she felt a tear 
coming and tried digging around in her dish 
for some sherbet, but it was all gone. 

Then Uncle Jim said, “I move we all ad- 
journ.” And Great-aunt Cathy said, “I think 
we can continue the conversation in the sitting- 
room, where it is more comfortable.” And 
everybody stood up and said what a good meal 
it was, and began going out of the room. 

But Grandfather Firman must have noticed 
that she had started to cry, because when they 
got in the sitting-room he took Catherine on 
his lap. First he pulled her hair a little and 
said she was a poor little mite and laughed, 
and then he held her close. 

Of course Catherine was entirely too big to 
be held, but Grandfather Firman was so very 
big himself, it was comforting to be on his lap. 
So Catherine put her face against his coat and 
pretended to be sleeping so Great-aunt Cathy 
wouldn’t tell her to sit in a chair. 

Grandfather was holding her in the morris 
chair that had belonged to Great-aunt Cathy’s 
mother, Dear-grandmother Elizabeth. Of 
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course she was Grandfather Firman’s mother, 
too, but it didn’t seem that way, because he so 
seldom remembered the dead. He didn’t have 
any of their things in his own house that he 
had built himself. 

He said he liked to see the dead decently 
buried and he had no patience. with all Great- 
aunt Cathy’s associations. He thought that sort 
of thing was what the Bible meant when it 
spoke of whitened sepulchres, “full of dead 
men’s bones.” Jesus was speaking about hypo- 
crites, but you couldn’t argue with Grand- 
father Firman. 

Dear-grandmother Elizabeth who had had 
the chair was a beautiful Christian character. 
At her funeral the Reverend Doctor Douglas 
said, “She had the ornament of a meek and 
quiet spirit which is, in the sight of God, of 
great price.” She looked that way in her por- 
trait. She was very pious and always remem- 
bered that the husband is the head of the wife, 
even as Christ is the head of the church, and 
a woman should conduct herself accordingly. 
She said submissiveness, like polished armor, 
was both beauty and defense. 

When Dear-grandmother Elizabeth wrote 
letters she didn’t say much and spelt very bad- 
ly. Now Great-aunt Cathy used her desk a lot. 
She looked things up in books and wrote pa- 
pers to read at the missionary society. But 
mostly she wrote letters. Great-aunt Cathy had 
very dear friends abroad who were suffragettes 
and Great-aunt Cathy sympathized with them 
though she didn’t think the methods were suit- 
able to this country. She was very broad that 
way and didn’t think there was anything 
wrong with what people did in foreign coun- 
tries. 

When everybody had gone out of the sit- 
ting-room Grandfather Firman said very sud- 
denly, “Are you happy, child?” Catherine was 
surprised and began to wonder if there was 
anything she wanted. Then Grandfather said, 
“Would you rather live with me than your 
aunt?” 

Now Grandfather Firman said this because 
he didn’t like to see anybody unhappy and he 
didn’t think very far. He didn’t stop to realize 
how Catherine needed to have Great-aunt 
Cathy see she grew up right. But he wouldn't 
ever realize either. And Catherine’s mind right 
away saw a picture of herself running around 
Grandfather’s house without Great-aunt Cathy 
to oversee her and no one to criticise. And she 
forgot that the dear ones in heaven would be 
watching everywhere. 

Grandfather said, “After all, I’m your 
grandfather, and if you want to live in my 
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house, it’s yours.” Then Great-aunt Cathy 
came in and Grandfather got up without ex- 
pecting any answer. 


Parr III 


Catherine slipped outdoors, where she could 
be by herself and think over the new idea. And 
the devil seemed to have gotten in her heart. 
She ran down the path and looked into the 
stable and stood under the mulberry tree, and 
all the time she kept saying to herself, “After 
all—it’s yours.” 

The path ran back of the stable to the gar- 
den-house and pit. On weekdays Great-aunt 
Cathy liked to put on a sunbonnet and old 
gloves with the fingers out and go to the pit. 
When the glass doors were laid back, there 
were damp brown steps that went down, 
down to the middle, and then more steps that 
went up again on the other side. And there 
was a damp smell of dirt. The steps were near- 
ly covered with pots of aspidistras and gerani- 
ums, and at the end was the tool-shed with the 
lawn-mower and sprinkling-can and rake. 
Great-aunt Cathy would sit on the steps with 
a newspaper under her and find something to 
do for an hour, snipping off bits of things with 
long rusty shears. She said she was so occupied 
doing that that she didn’t even think. 

The garden-house was a lovely little place, 
painted green, with a trumpet-vine growing 
all over it. There was a window in the door 
with a pointed top and colored glass that was 
always kept shut. The window in the side was 
pointed too, but it was left open and the big 
yellow fingers of the vine came in at you. 
Under this window was the low seat with the 
two tiny holes, and sitting there you could only 
look at the magazine rack on the other wall. 
The high seat with the three big holes was op- 
posite the door, and Catherine liked to climb 
up there where she could watch the bees and 
insects buzzing about the back of the pit. 
Great-aunt Cathy thought it was a scandal the 
way she forgot to close the door. 

Catherine was standing under the syringa- 
bush, and the sunshine and the smell of the 
ground and the idea of living at Grandfa- 
ther Firman’s all ran together in a song. Great- 
aunt Cathy was going to miss her very much if 
she went away, because there would be no one 
to tell things to, and Great-aunt Cathy did so 
want the dead to live on in Catherine’s 
memory. 

This was the place where Old-old grandfa- 
ther slipped and broke his hip long ago. Dear- 
grandmother Elizabeth and Great-aunt Cathy 
had set up a quilt in the breakfast-room and 
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were working on it. Dear-grandmother Eliza- 
beth had been brought up to spin and weave, 
but the manufacturers made that unnecessary. 
Great-aunt Cathy was brought up to do more 
refined things and she learned to hammer 
brass and paint velvet. But they saw to it that 
at least one quilt was turned out every winter. 
This time while they were working, Old-old 
grandfather came and looked around a bit. 
They thought he wanted something, but it 
never occurred to them what. Then he went on 
out the side door. He wanted his commode, 
which was kept in the closet there, but he did- 
n’t like to disturb them, so though it was in the 
dead of winter he went on out to the garden- 
house. Even then the sweet syringa-bush hung 
clear across the path and in pushing it out of 
the way the poor old man slipped on the ice 
and broke his hip. He was so old he died from 
it and Great-aunt Cathy and Dear-grandmoth- 
er Elizabeth always felt guilty about it. 

Because of Old-old grandfather the ground 
under the syringa-bush was somehow like a 
grave slab, and it didn’t seem right for Cathe- 
rine to stand just there feeling so happy and 
thinking about leaving Great-aunt Cathy, so 
she moved away. 

In the side yard beyond the lilac-bushes was 
the rockery. Catherine sat on the brown stones 
and laughed, because, “After all—it’s yours.” 
Grandfather Firman’s house could be. Grand- 
father Firman lived alone with only black 
Rose Ann to cook for him. 

And they were a pair! Grandfather so lax 
about everything, hitching up the buggy and 
going for a ride Sunday morning and forget- 
ting about church. And Rose Ann so easy- 
going. She would stand in the kitchen door 
and laugh and laugh when there wasn’t any- 
thing to laugh about, and wipe her face with 
her apron. And when she wasn’t laughing she 
waddled about the kitchen and grumbled to 
herself. She said she liked to cook things that 
people liked to eat, and she talked about old 
heads upon young shoulders, and she said chil- 
dren must be children. Once she said, “Don’t 
you forget you had an Aunt Sally too,” which 
Great-aunt Cathy didn’t like at all. Surely it 
would be easy to get along with them. 

The company had all gone and Great-aunt 
Cathy came out on the porch. She always did 
that in the afternoon, just to feel the air. Cathe- 
rine began going very slowly toward the house. 
It would certainly look funny if she didn’t join 
her right away. But Catherine didn’t like to 
do it, because Great-aunt Cathy being so near 
made her feel guilty about wanting to leave. 

It was very quiet on the porch. Dear-grand- 
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father Otho’s vine and the trees Old-old grand- 
father had planted long ago made a cool shade 
and everybody one knew about was sleeping 
then after their dinners. Uncle Jim was sleep- 
ing in the big chair in the breakfast-room, pre- 
tending to be reading a book of travel. He 
would sleep like that all afternoon till dark, 
because if any one went through and disturbed 
him, he would just straighten his glasses and 
be right off again. 

But for all the peace and quiet Catherine’s 
heart kept right on thumping because of what 
she knew about. “After all—it’s yours.” She 
lay and looked past the rockery and the lilac- 
bushes at the other yard, which one could only 
tell from Great-aunt Cathy’s because it wasn’t 
kept up at all. 

That other house had been built by Dear- 
grandfather Otho’s Brother Hugh, Cousin 
Kate’s father. It was made of wood and had 
turned a blackish gray because it needed paint- 
ing. Cousin Kate owned it now, but she lived 
in another town. The front rooms were turn- 
ed into a store and poor people lived up-stairs. 
Down-stairs in the little back room lived a 
very poor woman, Mrs. Jones. 

Mrs. Jones made handkerchiefs and sold 
them to people for a living, but her hands 
shook so the stitches weren't really nice. She 
wore a very white shirtwaist and had a cancer, 
and in summer-time the flies used to settle 
on her. 

Cousin Kate’s father had been very much 
like her and a hard man to get along with. He 
and Dear-grandfather had had a very bitter 
quarrel which made Dear-grandfather very 
unhappy in his old age. That quarrel was this 
way. Dear-grandfather left his sleigh in his 
Brother Hugh’s barn just for one night and 
before he could go get it in the morning 
Hugh threw it out on the dung-heap. After 
that he and Dear-grandfather never spoke to 
each other again and Hugh stopped going to 
church because their pews were right together. 

Cousin Kate was very unkind to her father 
in his old age and it was a judgment on him 
for his ungodly ways, but she was going to 
have a lot to answer for too. She treated him 
like a poor relation. Once when he was very 
old and weak he trimmed his fingernails stand- 
ing on the hearth. Cousin Kate came in and 
found him doing it and she made the old 
man get down and pick them all up. He was 
nearly blind and his knees shook, and Great- 
aunt Cathy was scandalized. 

Great-aunt Cathy sat very still in the wood- 
en rocker, musing. The vine that shut in the 
south side of the porch made shadows all over 
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her face that looked so much like Dear-grand- 
father’s. And it had made those shadows on 
Dear-grandfather’s face and on Old-old grand. 
father’s before him. 

Dear-grandfather had been so fond of the 
vine. When he was young he passed in and 
out that way many times each day, going about 
his business and always he hid the key to the 
side door on the ledge under the leaves, just 
the way Great-aunt Cathy did. And always he 
looked at his vine with pride. When he was 
old he lay in the hammock and shook his 
stick to scare away the birds. 

Grandfather Firman was a great trial to him 
in his last days and used to annoy him for 
hours with his arguing. He was full of new- 
fangled ideas and would laugh at Oliver 
Wendell Holmes and calomel. 

Always there had been wicked people living 
alongside of good and causing them no end of 
trouble. And if Catherine went to live with 
Grandfather Firman now it would be a ter- 
rible disappointment to Great-aunt Cathy. She 
had always been so dutiful herself and was so 
sure Catherine was going to grow up good. 
Catherine could see how wicked it would be of 
her to cause so much pain and she felt very 
sorry for Great-aunt Cathy. But there was no 
denying she had Grandfather Firman’s blood 
in her, and she thought blood was thicker than 
water. 

A blue jay began making a great noise 
above the porch roof and then flew into the 
rockery. For a minute Great-aunt Cathy 
thought he might be after a robin, but he 
wasn’t. But the whole thing had roused her a 
bit and she began to tell about the good times 
she and Cousin David used to have when they 
were young, giggling and laughing together. 

She and Cousin David had loved each other 
so tenderly ever since they were little children, 
and when he went away Great-aunt Cathy 
didn’t know where to turn. She liked to tell 
about the time they were sitting in the rockery 
one night when the young men came to sere- 
nade her. They thought she was in her room 
and sang and sang under her window, waiting 
for her to come and thank them. It was such a 
great joke on them, and she and Cousin David 
sat in the rockery and had all they could do not 
to laugh out loud. They were very young and 
Cousin David was so full of fun he pretended 
that they were engaged and put his arm 
around her. But when he left that evening he 
said very seriously, “Dear cousin, I wish there 
were no blood ties between us, because there 
is no one in the world could make me such a 
companion as yourself.” That was very true, 
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because they were always like the song, “Two 
minds with but a single thought, two hearts 
that beat as one.” But their parents wouldn’t 
hear of their getting married, so he had to 
marry Beth, who wasn’t at all the sort of wo- 
man for a missionary’s wife. 

Ordinarily it was very pleasant when Great- 
aunt Cathy talked about the nice things in her 
girlhood. But this time it made Catherine un- 
comfortable because she didn’t feel she had the 
sympathy Great-aunt Cathy assumed. So she 
was glad when Great-aunt Cathy began to talk 
about Grandfather Firman and complain 
about him. Then Catherine could come out in 
the open and show she felt differently, and she 
said, “I think he is very kind.” 

Great-aunt Cathy said, “Of course, dear, he’s 
your grandfather and to any one else I would- 
n't say a word against him. But he’s not at all 
what his father was.” 

Great-aunt Cathy was going to tell again 
about the things Grandfather Firman did 
when he was young, and Catherine didn’t 
want to hear. So she put in very quickly, “He 
said I could come and live with him if I want 
to.” 

Great-aunt Cathy was so amazed that at 
first she couldn’t understand and kept asking, 
“What do you mean?” So Catherine explain- 
ed. “He said after all he was my grandfather.” 

Catherine was looking very carefully at the 
vine all the time, but she could tell how upset 
Great-aunt Cathy was. Her hands took tight 
hold of the arms of the rocker and her mouth 
started to tremble. But it never crossed her 
mind that Catherine had thought of going. So 
when she started to talk it was just about 
Grandfather Firman. She said what a terrible 
thing that was for him to have done and how 
selfish. 

Great-aunt Cathy could be very unfair 
when she was indignant, and the things she 
said about Grandfather Firman now weren’t 
true. Ordinarily, when Great-aunt Cathy did 
this, Catherine started to cry, like about Cous- 
in Rachel’s husband. But this time that weak- 
ness in Great-aunt Cathy only served to make 
Catherine feel less wicked in her own evil in- 
tention. So the more Great-aunt Cathy said 
the harder Catherine’s heart grew, and at last 
when Great-aunt Cathy took out her handker- 
chief to wipe her eyes, Catherine pretended 
not to notice and went indoors. 


Part IV 


Of course Catherine hadn’t said definitely 
yet that she wanted to go. But things were 
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started and if she just held on when the ques- 
tion came things would work out in time. She 
walked through the up-stairs and looked at 
the crayon portraits in the East room and 
at Sally’s silver on the blue-room dresser, and 
thought it was nice to be leaving them. And 
when she came to the South room she opened 
the door and stepped in. 

The South room was Great-aunt Cathy’s 
very own and Catherine had no call to go 
there at all, so just being there felt like rum- 
maging. When she closed the door behind her 
and stood still looking, the bright sun shining 
through chinks in the closed shutters made a 
holy light, and she smelt the sweet-grass 
guard that stood in front of the empty fire- 
place. The high carved back of the walnut 
bed looked into the high mirror on the walnut 
dresser very quietly, as though it knew what 
to think. But the little wash-stand with the 
cream-colored bowl and pitcher and the clean 
towels on its arms didn’t seem so important. 
And the green soap was just like down-stairs. 
So Catherine stooped down and looked inside 
at the extra towels. 

Across the room by the window was the 
commode, and it was so little and ordinary- 
looking Catherine moved across to sit there. 
But the carpet was like the bed and the dresser, 
and knew she had no right to be in that 
room. The long wooden clock on the mantel 
ticked very slowly and in the bottom of it the 
brass pendulum winked off and on through 
the hole in the picture. On the table near the 
bed the tiny clock in the owl’s stomach ticked 
very fast. 

Catherine folded her hands and sat looking 
up at the ceiling. The whole room was so holy 
and so very like Great-aunt Cathy that Cathe- 
rine could feel grace melting her heart, and she 
had to steel herself to keep from being a little 
repentant. 

In the transom over the door were big red 
tulips Great-aunt Cathy had painted herself. 
One of them was broken a bit and hung down. 
Catherine turned her head and looked at the 
starchy pillow-shams that stood up stiff and 
proper over the fat pillows at the head of the 
bed. They looked down the white spread at the 
pretty quilt made out of Great-aunt Cathy’s 
good silk dresses, that was folded across the 
foot. Catherine put out her hand and touched 
a soft red spot. 

Then she got up and sat in the window-sill. 
The little rocker made out of yellow cane and 
blue velvet looked awfully weak for her to sit 
in. But Great-aunt Cathy seemed to use it her- 
self, because her Bible and her eyeglasses were 
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right next to it. These and the little owl clock 
was all there was on that table, which had a 
brown marble top and only one leg in the 
middle. 

Through the chinks in the shutters one 
could look out at the rockery where Great- 
aunt Cathy and Cousin David were sitting 
that night the young men serenaded her and 
thought she was up here. 

The long lines of tired roses that climbed 
up the wall-paper didn’t seem to mind Cathe- 
rine’s being there so much and she began to 
feel more comfortable. Then she tiptoed across 
the room and opened the closet door softly. 
There was a nice clothes smell from Great- 
aunt Cathy’s Sunday dresses and a very nice 
clean smell from big tied-up bundles that were 
their very best linens. Catherine pushed her 
hands back between the dresses but was afraid 
to look very carefully. 

The bureau had a brown marble top like 
the little table but it had a white cover on it. 
Silver things lay all over it in a careless way. 
On each side near the mirror was a tall candle- 
stick with a snuffer chained to it, and a red 
silk pin-cushion hung by a ribbon from a 
screw high up on the edge of the mirror. 
Catherine looked into both the hand-glasses 
and tried the brush on her hair. Then she 
lifted the top of the china hair-receiver and 
peeked at the pins Great-aunt Cathy kept 
there. 

Great-aunt Cathy didn’t really use this room 
much but she kept all her choice things here. 
She slept in the East room with Uncle Jim 
and that’s where her house-dresses and old 
slippers were. But sometimes she came up 
here for a little rest. Then she drew down 
the blinds behind the shutters and only the 
faintest bit of white light got into the room. 

When she was a girl she used this room 
all the time and had all her things here. Sister 
Sally had the blue room right next and at night 
they used to leave the door open between them 
and whisper away for hours. 

Once when Great-aunt Cathy had a tantrum 
she locked herself in that bedroom for three 
days, without any food. It was because she 
couldn’t marry Cousin David. 

Great-aunt Cathy never cared a straw about 
the silly young men without a thought in their 
heads who came to see her, and she and Cous- 
in David used to have such great times talking 
about the things he learned in divinity school. 
Cousin David was going to be a missionary 
and Great-aunt Cathy always thought that was 
the most noble calling of all. There was a 
poem in her first reader at school: 
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See the heathen mother stand, 
Where the sacred current flows; 
With her own maternal hand 
*Mid the wave her babe she throws. 


And Great-aunt Cathy wanted right away to 
go save these people. She thought it would he 
a wonderful thing to travel in a foreign coun- 
try and learn about strange customs and car- 
ry the gospel to the heathen. When she and 
Cousin David used to talk things over she 
thought about everything as though it were 
going to happen to her. But really they never 
thought they were going to get married, be- 
cause they were cousins and their parents 
wouldn’t hear of it. 

When Cousin David was ordained and the 
church was going to send him to China, he 
realized he would have to take a wife to he!p 
him with the women who were in the blackest 
ignorance of all. He thought Beth would make 
him a good wife but he asked Great-aunt 
Cathy about it first. 

That was the first time she ever thought 
what it was going to be like when Cousin 
David went away, and she was so upset she 
said she couldn’t endure it. She thought about 
her staying home all her life and never doing 
anything, instead of carrying the gospel to for- 
eign lands, and she thought about dear David 
going so far away, among heathens without 
her to give him advice, and no one to look after 
him. And she forgot to tell him what she 
thought about Beth, who wasn’t the right wo- 
man for him at all. 

Instead of that she just said they would have 
to go ask her father if they couldn’t get mar- 
ried. She thought it was so important he would 
understand. Cousin David didn’t think there 
was any use because he knew how they all 
felt. But, of course, Great-aunt Cathy would 
be more help to him than any one in the world 
and they would have so much fun together. 
So they went in where Dear-grandfather was. 

He didn’t realize how upset Great-aunt 
Cathy was and spoke very severely. He said, 
“I am surprised that you should entertain such 
a thought. You are like brother and sister. No 
doubt it is painful that you should be sepa- 
rated by such a distance. But it is at the calling 
of the Lord. And I feel that Cathy is behaving 
like a child.” 

Cousin David hadn’t wanted to ask in the 
first place and Dear-grandfather being so an- 
noyed made him very uncomfortable, so he 
left right away. When Great-aunt Cathy saw 
him going out of the yard she remembered 
that he was going to ask Beth and that would 
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end everything. She was so wilful at that age 
that it nearly killed her. She caught hold of the 
back of a chair and began screaming at Dear- 
grandfather, “How can you? How can you?” 

He was so astonished because she’d always 
been so obedient and said sternly, “Catherine! 
Control yourself. The matter is ended.” 

Then she picked up her skirts in both hands 
and ran up-stairs. She ran and ran and felt 
she was running all the way to China and 
would never see any of them again. But she 
only ran to the South room and locked herself 
in. 
She stayed there for three days and no one 
came near her except little Sally, who had a 
very tender heart and came and sat outside her 
door and cried. That was Great-aunt Cathy’s 
Gethsemane when the Lord asked her to ac- 
cept her cross. 

She felt so terrible she was bewildered and 
cried and cried till she was so tired she was 
only thinking about the roses on the wall-paper 
and didn’t remember what she was crying for. 

But then she would remember that she was- 
n’t ever going to China and that she wasn’t 
ever going any place at all and all her life 
was going to be just the same. Then she would 
start to cry harder. That would make little 
Sally, who was sitting outside the door, start 
crying too. 

Then she thought that things wouldn’t even 
be as good as before because she wouldn’t have 
David to talk to any more. She was so proud 
and stiff-necked then that the Lord showed her 
the bottomless pit of Hell. She forgot about 
Dear-grandfather and all her family and 
thought that there was nobody in the world 
that mattered. There was nobody to talk to 
and nobody to impress and nothing to think 
about. She was all alone like that and unim- 
portant, forever. When she felt this she beat 
herself with her hands and cried, “Empty, 
empty.” That frightened poor little Sally so 
that she ran away. 

But it was worst of all when Great-aunt 
Cathy remembered that Beth was going to 
China—Beth who hadn’t an ounce of brain 
and was vain and selfish. It was then she real- 
ized what an awful thing it was going to be 
for Cousin David too. Beth would never get 
along with the Chinese, and would ruin his 
career as a missionary. Great-aunt Cathy ought 
to have told Cousin David. She ought to have 
done something to stop it even then, but she 
couldn’t face anybody while she was so hys- 
terical. 

But His yoke is easy when we bow our 
heads to it, and He leadeth us among green 
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pastures. After a while Great-aunt Cathy got 
calmer and she sat in the window and read 
the Bible. She was still crying so hard she never 
knew what she read, but it comforted her a 
good deal. Then she would walk up and down 
the room singing hymns to herself to stop her 
crying. She felt a good deal better but thought 
the tears would never stop running so she 
could be presentable to people. 

Then the Lord reminded her of Dear-grand- 
father and the rest of her family, and she be- 
gan to understand His inscrutable ways. She 
had wanted to serve Him in foreign lands, 
and He had prepared a nobler duty for her at 
home. He needed her to comfort Dear-grand- 
father in his old age and be a guardian for 
Firman’s children. Her heart was bowed now 
in submissiveness and she experienced the 
peace that passeth understanding. 

When she came down from her room she 
was very thin. Dear-grandfather gave her a 
kiss on the forehead that was a benediction, 
and no one said a word about what had hap- 
pened. 

Catherine sat in the window-sill and knew 
how unworthy she was of Great-aunt Cathy’s 
beautiful house and loving care, and as she 
thought about Cousin David’s giving his 
whole life to God, she began to cry softly. 

They had all been so beautiful and good, 
and Great-aunt Cathy had suffered so much, 
and now Grandfather Firman wanted to take 
Catherine away when she was all Great-aunt 
Cathy had left. And Catherine wanted to go, 
too, just because Great-aunt Cathy was so un- 
swerving in her sense of right. 

She could see how wicked it all was and 
she began to cry very hard because the idea 
of living with Grandfather Firman was so 
nice. Then the Devil came and tempted her 
and said, “It is very sad about Great-aunt 
Cathy, but mightn’t it have been better if she’d 
been about as wilful as Grandfather Firman? 
Most everybody else is.” Catherine tried to 
silence him and said, “Grandfather Firman 
has a very ordinary house, with ordinary 
rooms.” And the Devil said, “And he hasn’t 
any sad rooms like this.” 

But the Devil couldn’t win. Because no mat- 
ter how bad Catherine’s desires might be, she 
wouldn’t ever dare to hurt any one very much. 
So she just sat there holding on to the shutters 
of the window and crying till her tears had 
washed her heart clean again. Then she went 
to find Great-aunt Cathy, who might have 
been very dis: essed all this time. 

Great-aunt Cathy was in the sitting-room, 
holding a book in her lap. But she was just 
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looking at nothing and didn’t hear Catherine 
come in. 

The dear people in books never changed 
and never went away, and Great-aunt Cathy 
wasn’t nearly so quick in her judgment about 
them as she was about the cousins who were 
still living. Nowadays she only reread old 
things instead of starting something new. It 
was like talking to old friends, she said. And 
she had got a whole new interest now that 
Catherine was old enough to understand, and 
liked to be read aloud to. Once Great-aunt 
Cathy met a lady who had read “Pendennis” 
thirty-one times. Great-aunt Cathy read the 
Bible through every year but she had only 
read “Pendennis” five times. She thought it 
was very fine of the other lady, and showed a 
real love of Thackeray, but she said one ought 
not to think that was the only book. 

The cousins had all been together most often 
in this room. Sometimes they went for sleigh- 
rides, and sometimes they made trips to places 
of interest like the Indian Mound. But mostly 
Dear-grandfather thought it was more seem- 
ly for them to find amusement at home. Once 
Dear-grandfather had Mr. Vincent Hill come 
to the house and give his rendering of Sheri- 
dan’s master comedy, “The Rivals.” Mr. Hill 
was touring the country with this entertain- 
ment, and everybody spoke most highly of it. 
The Reverend Doctor Douglas, himself, wrote 
in the paper, “I was greatly pleased with your 
rendition of “The Rivals’ and I think in the 
giving of all the parts yourself, you make it 
possible for the Christian people to be enter- 
tained with profit and without harm to them- 
selves.” Still Dear-grandfather preferred that 
the young people should not form the habit of 
entering theatres, and that was why he had 
Mr. Hill to the house. 

Of course they played charades a lot of the 
time. But all of this was just innocent fun. 
Often they sat around the fire and sang. And 
sometimes they played blind man’s buff. And 
Dear-grandfather with his tall hat and his 
cane in his hand would pass through and 
smile at them. 

The walls had drunk in all these things and 
gave them back to Great-aunt Cathy in a 
changed way, just as the dried rose-petals in 
the urn gave out a spicy smell. Dear ones had 
gone away to far lands, and more had fallen 
asleep in Jesus. And only Great-aunt Cathy 
was left to remember it all. 


And the days darken round me and the years, 
Among new men, strange faces, other minds. 


Great-aunt Cathy was so lonely and so 
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brave, it made Catherine feel tender toward 
her, and she ran and threw her arms about 
her. Catherine wasn’t usually demonstrative 
like that, so Great-aunt Cathy knew what it 
meant. And she said she was a dear child who 
would always be a credit to her. Catherine 
could feel now what a turning-point this had 
been. It was her first real temptation and she 
had met it squarely, and the rest would be 
easier for it. Great-aunt Cathy said they must 
thank God for this deliverance, so she took 
Catherine into the parlor to pray. 

The parlor was dark and cold, and a place 
where nobody ever went much. The blinds 
were always down and the plain white light 
glittered darkly on all the gold woodwork, 
and made a dull shine on the red satin. The 
white marble fireplace was very cold, and on 
the mantel, in front of the long gilt mirror, 
which was turning black, sat a lonely little 
Dresden lady. She sat on a white marble bench 
reading a letter with her pretty blue-flowered 
dress spread out around her, and her breasts 
were bare in her bodice. Her little curly dog 
sat by her skirts and looked up at her. 

Dear-grandfather Otho and Dear-grand- 
mother Elizabeth, in their gilt frames, hung 
above the sofa in the very darkest part of the 
room and looked toward the light at the place 
between the windows where there was a pic- 
ture of the sea dashing against big rocks that 
Great-aunt Cathy had painted herself. They 
looked cold and proud and disinterested. 

Great-aunt Cathy led Catherine over to the 
sofa, and they both knelt down on the floor, 
and put their faces against the red satin. 
Great-aunt Cathy began to pray silently. 
Dear-grandfather Otho looked down at them 
sternly. He was so solemn, and the whole room 
was so solemn, Catherine hoped it would be 
over soon. 

Even on the silver wedding, when the par- 
lor was open, it wasn’t really comfortable. 
The prisms in the big chandelier twinkled and 
sparkled, very bright and cold. The candles 
looked cold, too, against the gilt and the glass, 
and the red satin seats were hard and slippery. 

And that was how it looked when Great- 
aunt Cathy was married. The guests were all 
watching from the other rooms beyond the 
sliding-doors and the musicians played to them 
on harps. Only the very nearest were in the 
parlor. Under the chandelier hung the big 
wedding-bell of white roses and lilies of the 
valley. The minister stood under that, wait- 
ing with his back to the fireplace. 

Grandfather Firman was there with an eye 
to Uncle Jim to keep him from getting ner- 
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vous. Dear-grandfather Otho with his dia- 
mond shirt-studs twinkling against the chan- 
delier waited by the doors to the hall. He was 
very delicate and very handsome, in his linens 
and fine blacks. 

When the music changed, and began the 
march, Great-aunt Cathy appeared at the head 
of the stairs and made her descent. The yards 
of heavy satin and gold brocade tumbled be- 
hind her, and then swept out grandly in a long 
train as she crossed the hall. She kept her eyes 
fixed only on Dear-grandfather. He came half- 
way across the hall to meet her and led her 
slowly over to Uncle Jim, who waited with 
Grandfather Firman under the wedding-bell. 

Everybody was very nervous, and Great- 
aunt Cathy’s hands were cold and damp 
around her bouquet. But she made a great 
effort, so that none of the guests should no- 
tice it. Tongues were sure to wag. In fact 
they already had, and Great-aunt Cathy did- 
n’t have to be told how they were all whisper- 
ing together and wondering why she was mar- 
rying a person like Uncle Jim. Great-aunt 
Cathy couldn’t demean herself by explaining, 
but she thought time would show. 

People thought Dear-grandfather Otho 
couldn’t approve of this marriage because he 
had objected to it for so long. But the people 
were mistaken. Dear-grandfather Otho had 
consented whole-heartedly and thought about 
the matter just as Great-aunt Cathy did. 

Great-aunt Cathy was twenty-nine and they 
both thought she ought to get married to keep 
the house together, because Dear-grandfather 
Otho wouldn’t always be alive to be with her. 
They both knew what a good man James was, 
and what a comfort he would be to Great-aunt 
Cathy. And it wasn’t going to be the kind 
of marriage that has children because she was 
going to have Dear-grandfather to think about 
for a good many years. 

Great-aunt Cathy was so frightened and she 
made her responses so low that even the min- 
ister couldn’t hear her. But then it was all 
over, and the music began again, and every- 
body kissed the bride. When Catherine should 
grow up and marry a good man that Great- 
aunt Cathy could approve of, Great-aunt 
Cathy would give her just such a wedding, 
and she should wear Great-aunt Cathy’s lace 
veil. 

Catherine grew restless and shifted her 
knees a bit. Great-aunt Cathy kept on praying. 
It was late afternoon, and the darkness was 
deepening in the parlor. This was the room 
for funerals. Old-old grandfather and Grand- 
mother Elizabeth, and Sister Sally, and Dear- 
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grandfather Otho himself, and all the others 
who had gone before. They slept in little hills 
of grass around the big monument and float- 
ed in a misty throng in heaven, and looked 
sternly out of their portraits. The heavy waxy 
smell of tuberoses clung to the parlor furni- 
ture. Here under the glittering lights among 
gifts of flowers, with the grandeur of the 
house they loved made visible to all, they 
made their last public act. Strangely still they 
lay and the minister had to tell of their glory. 

And Great-aunt Cathy when her time came, 
too. The bronze coffin lifted up on a mound 
of flowers toward the twinkling lights that 
had held the wedding-bell. The ivory satin 
wedding-dress with tarnished gold brocade 
spread out around her, falling over the sides. 
And the young minister, who knew nothing 
of the dear ones that waited on the other side, 
said again and again, “Adorned as a bride she 
goes forth to meet the groom.” 

Uncle Jim, old and bewildered, and impor- 
tant, moved about and said, “Here is all that 
is mortal of my dear wife.” The strangely still 
face, the now senseless dear objects, and that 
strange sentence, repeating and repeating it- 
self, struggling to produce a meaning. 

Then Uncle Jim began to talk about what 
the funeral cost and people said, “How peace- 
ful she is. You would think she was asleep.” 
But you wouldn’t. There was too much peace, 
quiet to the very bottom, and empty. “To 
sleep, perchance to dream.” There were no 
dreams here and it was no sleep. And the life 
Great-aunt Cathy had guarded so well lived 
now only to repeat itself in Catherine. 

Back in the Sabbath dusk, years before, 
Catherine shifted nervously against the sofa. 
And finally Great-aunt Cathy prayed aloud, 
“Dear Father in heaven, help this child to love 
the good.” Then she rustled in her clothes 
and straightened up. “I’m sure you will be 
good like Dear-grandfather and the rest of 
them in heaven, and not be like other people,” 
she said. 

When they came out of the parlor it was 
beginning to get dark, but not time yet to 
light the lamps. Great-aunt Cathy called it 
blind man’s holiday, and liked to spend that 
time at the piano. So they went to the music- 
room, and Catherine curled up on the couch 
and made a warm place with her face in the 
very soft silk pillow. 

The woodwork was slowly turning brown 
in the shadows, and streaks of light hung in 
the glass of the bookcase. Sister Sally’s por- 
trait rose full length from the mantel to the 
ceiling. In the gathering dark she was a warm 
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soft bit of color. She sat on a large brown 
stone against a tree, in a pink-and-white sum- 
mer dress, with-a big straw hat in her hand. 
It was starting to be evening and the bit of 
pink showed through the leaves in the tree. 

Sister Sally’s face was round and mild. She 
didn’t have Great-aunt Cathy’s strength of 
character and none of the family likeness. She 
seemed to like everything, and expect nothing. 
Her black, curly hair hung down in a net, 
and her gold beads and pink dress were so 
bright one loved to look at her. Everybody 
else had had their portrait painted in dark 
clothes. 

Sister Sally was so lovely and so gay, and 
she had died of lingering pneumonia when 
she was only eighteen. The couch that Cathe- 
rine lay on had been bought and put there 
for Sister Sally the year she died, because it 
was hard to have her up-stairs, so far away, 
for such a long illness. When she died, the 
Reverend Doctor Douglas said, “A gentle and 
winning spirit lodged in a frail form.” 

Sister Sally had been so full of mischief. 
Once in church she slipped Great-aunt Cathy 
something that looked like a piece of maple- 
sugar. But when Great-aunt Cathy got it in 
her mouth it turned out to be a hunk of mut- 
ton tallow. Great-aunt Cathy tried her best to 
swallow it, but she just couldn’t and she made 
such a disturbance they were all disgraced. 

But Sister Sally had been very good too. 
The minister said, “The evidence shone 
brightly that she was a lamb of Christ. In her 
utterances and counsel she showed a ripeness 
of grace, and a serenity of faith that seldom 
comes to saints of twice her years.” 

When she was on her death-bed, Cousin 
Kate came to see her, and asked her if she 
didn’t regret dying before she’d ever had a 
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lover. But Sister Sally just turned over and be- 
gan singing, “Jesus, lover of my soul.” And 
that was the way she died. 

Great-aunt Cathy had forgotten about 
Catherine and was playing to herself without 
singing. She played sad things and ran her 
small bony hands up and down the whole 
length of the keys. You could feel, the way 
she touched the notes, how much she loved 
her piano. Dear-grandfather had given it to 
her the time she was good and sensible about 
Cousin David going away to China, and it was 
her greatest joy. She was very choice of it, and 
wouldn’t see it mistreated. 

Dear-grandfather had also thought of a way 
for her to do missionary work at that time, 
since her heart was set on it. He had an organ 
put in the darky church in town, and Great- 
aunt Cathy played it for them every Sunday. 
She did a lot of good that way, and she learn- 
ed a lot of funny songs, that she always loved 
to play over to herself. She did this for twelve 
years, from the time Cousin David went away 
till she married Uncle Jim. They used to ex- 
change letters about their work. 

Great-aunt Cathy lifted her head away from 
the piano toward the dark window and real- 
ized it was getting time to stop. Soft and slow, 
her hands dropped on the chords, “Now the 
day is over.” Then her voice came out in the 
darkness, soft and mellow, holding all the 


notes. 
Jesus, grant the weary 


Rest and sweet repose— 
Everything was still, in a great quiet. Vel- 
vety blackness had swallowed people and por- 
traits and the whole house. Even the roofs in 
the shadow of the gray trees had gone, and 
from the street there was nothing to see there 
but an inky pool. 
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The second $5,000 Prize Novel Contest, selections for which begin in this 
number with Mrs. Goodhue’s story, promises to produce as interesting 
and unusual material as the first contest, which had such happy results. 
Of the twelve novels selected for publication in Scrisner’s as a result of 
the first contest, three have already been published in book form: “Many 
Thousands Gone,” the winner of the $5,000; “S. S. San Pedro,” by James 
Gould Cozzens, a Book-of-the-Month choice; and “Lesby,” by Eliza- 
beth Willis, with illustration by N.C. Wyeth. “The Weigher of Souls,” 
by André Maurois, which appeared complete in ScriBnEr’s, has also been 
published as a book. Manuscripts are being read as rapidly as possible 
in view of the overlapping of the Prize Novel Contest with the Prize 
American Narrative Contest. The decision on the narratives will be 
announced soon. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS NUMBER 


Scott Firzceratp, prophet and scribe of the 

+ Jazz Age, now writes its epitaph. The au- 

thor of “This Side of Paradise” and “All the Sad 

Young Men,” who has been living in France, re- 

turned this summer to live for a while in the 
United States. 

“The Cloud of Witnesses” is the first publish- 
ed work of Cornelia Evans Goodhue, a former 
Wellesley student, who now lives in New York. 

Max Eastman, critic, editor, author of many 
books, including “The Enjoyment of Poetry,” be- 
gan the year by publishing “Kinds of Love,” a 
book of poems, while “The Literary Mind” will 
appear this month. The present article is a chap- 
ter in that book. 

Doctor Margaret Mead, assistant curator of 
ethnology in the American Museum of Natural 
History, left this summer for New Guinea to 
study the life and customs of its primitive inhabi- 
tants. She will be gone two years. 

Will Irwin, one of the most famous of modern 
reporters, was born in Leadville, Colo., and has 
since had the world as his “beat.” His “Battle of 
the Marne” is a newspaper classic of the War. 

Connie McCrae, one of the “five kids from the 
East Side,” after finishing school worked in a doc- 
tor’s ofice and then went to Hollywood “selling 
stockings for a concern. I first read your maga- 
zine in the doctor’s office and planned to try for 
one of the contests. This is the only one I actually 
did try for. It is my only effort in writing for 
publication.” 

Owen Francis was born in the Monongahela 
Valley and he writes of the steel-working 
Hunkies from personal experience. He is in New 
York again after periods spent in New Orleans 
and Seattle, working on a novel. 

When you're talking about cops in action it’s 
what you don’t say that is important. Robert 
Hazard, the articulate taximan, has written an- 
other “simple” story of what may happen just 
any day in New York. 

Mrs. Rita S. Halle’s book “Which College?” 
willynilly made her an authority on colleges and 
she has since written many articles about them. 
She wrote the book when her children were pre- 
paring for college and she knew not where to turn 
for complete information. She lives in New Ca- 
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naan, Conn., and is at present viewing the charms 
and curiosities of Reno and California. 

The author of “Co-Education Makes Good 
Marriages” is a Middle-Western girl who works 
in New York City. She is married to a Dartmouth 
graduate. 

W. A. RuKeyser, as a result of almost two 
years in Russia as consulting engineer to the 
Soviet State Trusts, is writing a book on his ex- 
perience, which will be published soon. Mr. Ru- 
Keyser, a Princeton man, with a degree also from 
Columbia Univeristy, was an officer in the U. S. 
Naval Flying Corps during the War before he 
became the recognized authority he is on mining 
and milling asbestos. 

Christian Gauss is dean of the College at 
Princeton University, and sees at firsthand this 
new kind of man who is emerging from the 
“Jazz Age.” Dean Gauss’s new book is “Life in 
College.” 

James Gould Cozzens first appeared in Scris- 
Ner’s with his long short story, “S. S. San Pedro,” 
which was selected by the Book-of-the-Month 
Club on its publication in September. His book, 
“A Son of Perdition,” and this story are the re- 
sult of a year spent in Cuba. 

Caroline Gordon’s first novel, “Penhally,” ap- 
peared in September. Miss Gordon has beena news- 
paperwoman and free-lance writer, and is the 
wife of Allen Tate. They live at Clarksville, Tenn. 

Of the poems, all are by writers new to Scris- 
NER’s except Robert Nathan, the novelist, two of 
whose sword-sharp stories have appeared in the 
Magazine. . . . J. B. L. Goodwin is a young man 
from Windsor, Vt. . . . Martha Keller is on the 
staff of J. P. Lippincott Co., publishers, in Phila- 
delphia. . . . Sherwood Trask’s poems have ap- 
peared in most of the vital poetry magazines of 
the country. 

Robert E. Sherwood, whose book reviews are 
becoming increasingly popular, is a busy man 
these days. His new play, “Reunion at Vienna,” 
is in rehearsal at the Theatre Guild as this is 
written. His old one, “The Queen’s Husband,” 
will open soon in London. His novel, “The Vir- 
tuous Knight,” was published this fall and he 
had the experience of finding just how book 
criticism really felt. 





What You Think About It 


We should be interested in having our readers’ 
opinions on the narratives which are now run- 
ning. Many have written us, and we have con- 
sidered the idea of a readers’ contest, but if the 
new contests were anything like the ones we had 
for the long stories, the work would be such as to 
cause physical breakdowns all over the office. We 
refrain, therefore, from getting into a position 
where a selection must be made. 

We are embarrassed anew at having reached no 
decision on the Narrative Contest itself. Never 
have there been so many good manuscripts. We 
wish it were possible to write personal letters of 
thanks to the entrants. They deserve them, and we 
hope they will take this word as a substitute. 
A decision will be made soon. In the meantime 
we urge writers to get information about the new 
Long-Story Contest for manuscripts between 15,- 
ooo and 30,000 words. It closes February 1, 1932. 

Many letters have been received concerning 
Doctor Little’s article, “Can One Be Christian 
and Free?” in the October number. Among 
them was the following: 

Sirs: 

Because of Mr. Little’s article in the October number 
of Scripner’s we have removed all from our 
news-stand and cancelled our library subscription to the 
magazine. In doing so, we recognize that you are legally 
free to place yourselves in the same category as the 
Menace and other anti-Catholic publications, but, hav- 
ing taken that step, you will not expect us to have any 
further interest in your movements. 

Cuarces W. O'Donne ct, C. S. C., 
President. 
University of Notre Dame, South Bend, Ind. 


copies 


And also another: 


Sirs: 

As a philosophical convert from Catholic dogmatism 
to agnostic scepticism, I can find much in Dr. Little's 
article with which to agree. But one who goes out of his 
way to call the Roman Catholic Church the “Roman” 
or “Romish” Church is usually a bit excited about it. 
Dr. Little justifies this contention by many phrases 
throughout his discourse that smack more of hysteria than 
of dispassionate analysis. He sets out to deal with all 
Christian churches, but does not really do so. His paper 
in essence confines itself to an attack on the reasoning 
of one single Christian church—and more particularly 
on that church's attempt to ram its dogma and reason- 
ing down the throats of those outside its fold. With this 
grudge I throw in my voice; but I must claim that the 
Catholic Church is a vast deal more tolerant than Dr. 
Little would have us think. Millions of thinking non- 
Catholics have managed to withstand the lashes of Catho- 
lic vituperation under which he seems to have smarted 
so acrimoniously. Such exaggerated Catholic intolerance, 
if it existed, would very soon find itself under a fusillade 
from thinking Catholics themselves. Dr. Little's state- 
ment that a recent Papal Encyclical acquainted many 
Catholics with points of morals of which they themselves 
were hitherto living in ignorance is definitely untrue and 


absurd..The laws of the Church on marriage have 
there, unaltered and unaltering, for centuries; an 
pains on the part of the clergy have been spar 
pointing them out. : 

There is a multitude of ways in which Catholic «th, 
can be found to clash with the tenets of eugenics an; 
biology; but~ here the Catholic’ Church stands by p 
means alone. Our entire social, religious and econom 
system as regards sex and marriage is built around ; 
veritable guffaw in the face of science. The discrejane 
between the so-called law of God and the obvious |g 
of nature—the law of nature that equips human | 
for mating and gives them an overwhelming urg< 
so at the age of fourteen or so—is so vast that n« 
per cent of Christians lead or try to lead what th 
taught are Christian lives. Why does a bundle of chi 
and habits and economic claptrap ask men and w 
to wait ten years or so before obeying such an u 
promising edict of their nature? That seems the 
tion Dr. Little should have asked. Yet as a rank h 
I ask the question whether the Christian cours« 
straint, purity, monogamy and fidelity is not t 
preme and most spiritually satisfying ideal for 
who have the strength to carry it out. Personally | 
It Is. Lionet L. K. Bru 


The Union League Club, San Francisco. 


And a third: 


Sirs: 

Your October number carries the outstanding 
zine article of the year in my opinion, “Can Or 
Christian and Free,” by Clarence C. Little. 

If Mr. Little could be induced to write an artick 


ing his respects to another group who have been forcing 


their opinion upon the public by law rather than ad 
vice, it would be of interest. There is little choice b 
tween the operations in the form of lobbying in 
group. I question if Mr. Little would write su 
article considering his antecedents and if he does 1 

is simply one group criticising another. 

Ocpvewn Stre\ 
75 State Street, Albany, N. Y. 


There were protests from ex-service men ot 
Mr. Duffield’s article on the American Legior 
One follows: 


Sir: 

It appears to me that ScripNer’s MAGAZINE U 
nately has been taken in by the recent propaga! 
interests opposed to justice for the ex-service m 
your sub-head to the Duffield article: “The Legiv 
pares for War,” in the August issue, you print the 
tion that the “bonus loans” . “cost the 
more than a billion dollars.” If you will take the 
to get the truth from the U. S. Treasury Departmer 
will find that your statement is erroneous. The fa 
as follows: 

Each loan made by the government to a veteran 
adjusted compensation certificate earns a net pro! 
the government, and is therefore a source of revent 
not a cost or expense, because the government bx 
the money at a very low rate of interest (varying 
three and three-cighths to less than one per cent 
the government charges the veteran 4% or 4 pe! 
depending upon which district he lives in. 

Furthermore, the government at present will 

(Continued on page 52) 
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devotion, was unable to guard against diphtheria. 
Happy is the mother of today who knows that her 
child will never have diphtheria after she has had 
him properly inoculated against it. 


~ LORTY years ago in this country 
the annual deathrate from diph- 
theria was 115 out of every 100,000 
persons. Last year fewer than six in 
every 100,000 died from this disease. 


But while one may rejoice in the fact 
that the dreaded scourge of earlier days 
is now only one-twentieth as destruc- 
tive as in years gone by, yet last year 
in this country there were nearly 7,000 
deaths from diphtheria, practically all 
of which could have been prevented 
by timely inoculation of toxin-antitoxin 
or toxoid. 


The complete conquest of diphtheria 
has been blocked year after year by 
misinformed though well-meaning 
objectors to inoculation. 


The Conquest of Diphtheria 





The mother of other days, even with unbounded 
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Progress has been further hampered by 
easy-going, optimistic folk who refuse 
to consider the possibility of tragedy. 
Science's sweeping conquest of diph- 
theria will not be complete until all 
parents have had their children safe- 
guarded against diphtheria. This can 
be done by any reputable physician. 
Every child should be inoculated, pref- 
erably when but a six months old 
baby, because more than half of all 
deaths from diphtheria occur among 
children between the ages of six months 
and five years. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
will gladly mail, free, its booklet 
“Diphtheria is Preventable.” Address 
Booklet Department 1131-S. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, PRESIDENT ~ 





ONE MADISON AVE., NEW YORK, N.Y. 












§2 WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


(Continued from page 5c 
each veteran only one-half as much money as the govern- 
ment previously has acknowledged it owes to him. In 
other words, the government merely is lending half the 
veteran’s own moncy to him, and is doing so at a profit, 
just like a commercial bank does. 

So far, on such loans to needy veterans, the government 
has made a profit of approximately $14,000,000, according 
to authoritative figures recently published. At this rate. 
the more veterans’ loans, the more millions of dollars of 
revenue for the U. S. Treasury. There can be no cost to 
the government nor loss to the taxpayers when the gov- 
ernment borrows the money at a lower interest rate than it 
lends it, and where the security is the government's own 
legal obligation and agreement to pay. 

Ravpu S. Doup. 

Boulder, Colo. 


It is never any pleasure to witness the hardships 
of others, and the following letter, which seems to 
be a vivid picture of the despair through which 
Englishmen are now going, is given only be- 
cause, speaking personally as it does, it seems to 
depict a feeling and a condition which we hope 
will soon pass. 


Dear Sir: 

I have just been reading an article in ScriBNER’s on 
“Americans in Soviet Russia” and another a little further 
in the book entitled “Muscle Men,” after which I have 
arrived at the conclusion that, in spite of my unsatisfied 
longing to live in the land of hustle and bustle, v7z., the 
land of the almighty dollar, I am perhaps fortunate to be 
sitting in my little one-roomed office in London. 

I have just passed along the Haymarket where a group 
of Americans emerged from a bank all looking happy, fat 
and well. A contributory cause of that condition can no 
doubt be attributed to the recent replenishment of their 
pockets with crisp English notes, but their appearance of 
general welfare was also the part cause. Doubtless you are 
wondering by now what on earth I am aiming at! The 
irony of life. Those Americans, healthy and wealthy, 
coming from a country overrun with officialdom where, I 
imagine, they must secretly display and enjoy their wealth; 
and myself, a struggling Englishman, trying to make ends 
meet, so to speak, by the exploitation of an American 
invention with very littkhe more than 12 cents in my 
pocket in the richest (once) and certainly freest country in 
the world. Worked hard all my life; reared a big family; 
always been honest (unfortunately), never been in jail, but 
it’s now pouring with rain and if I went out I should 
have to walk, for I cannot spare any of my 12 cents for 
a bus. Any one of those Americans in my free country 
would drop into a restaurant out of the wet and spend 
a few dollars without so much as a thought for expense. 
A free country indeed! Free to starve!! A free country for 
the rich who make and administer the laws, but not for 
the poor devil of a black coated clerk who must live on 
nothing, dress well and make the money for the boss to 
draw the dividends. 

After a strenuous life of incessant toil, with nothing 
hanging on the end of it but respectable poverty one 
would like to forego some of his English freedom (?) 
for a little of the Yankee life, even though the police have 
to be bribed perhaps; or even for that of Soviet Russia 
where apparently one is assured of enough to eat at least 
provided he works for it. 

Sincerely yours, 
AN ENGLISHMAN. 


“Astonishing Propa- 
the Greenville (Tenn.) Sun takes W. J. 


In an editorial headed 


ganda,” 


Austin to task for his article in defense of Russia 
which appeared in August. The Sun says in part: 


Mr. Austin scouts around to find excuses for the 
drive against religion. Saying he is a Methodist and th 
does not believe that a religion that can die from 
cution deserves to live. It is true that the “blood o 
martyrs is the seed of the church.” But what of our 
United States if every school and college and govern 
tal agency taught atheism for a generation or two? 
leted the truth about Christianity, forever taught 
hood about it? Would Christianity survive such an ex 
ence even in enlightened America? Then the eng 
tells about the great benefits bestowed by educative ; 
cies. What sort of education? An education that wip 
all history and teaches the utmost falsehood about 
nations. An education ‘that strives to destroy the reli 
impulse and all honor and decency. 


To protect America in case of trouble, The 
advocates: 


There is one safe resource in case of serious troubl 
zen soldiery recruited from the classes that support 
and responsible government. In every community, 
bers of the American Legion, graduates of civilian 
tary schools, could train the rank and file and rais« 
military force that would be equal to any emergen 


On the other hand John S. Bleecker, Jr., writing 
to the Danbury (Conn.) Times, recommends \fr. 
Austin’s article as one which gives a fair picture 
of Russia. Writes Mr. Bleecker 


Mr. Austin deals with charges of despotic rule, of 
munism which threatens capitalism in a_ political scn 
and of an industrialized Russia which will dominate wor! 
markets, and with atheism as a threat to world peace. H 
rebuts these charges completely and with a simplici 
logic which may be grasped by the larger per cent ot 
Danbury people. 


A reader recently reproached us for modesty, 
saying that we were publishing the best magazine 
in our history and asking why she never read any- 
thing in these columns but complaints. As a mat- 
ter of truth we have been receiving many kind 
words in recent months and we appreciate them. 
Just to please our friend we give herewith a com 
ment made by May Frank in the Oklahoma City 
Oklahoman: 


New life is in Scripner’s Macazine. Excellent fict 
divorced from deadening formula; rich, true nart 
of American life; articles by alert watchers of the passing 
scene—all of these things make it one of our most 
portant magazines. 


There was much praise for Mr. O’Donnell’s 
sketches of the Delta people of Louisiana. 


Sirs: 

After reading and chuckling over E. P. O'Donnell’s 
“Fragments from Alluvia” for the second time—both 
reading and chuckling were encores—I feel as if I'd 
like to tell you and Mr. O'Donnell how much |! 
joyed his sketches. Coralie ScCHA™! 


New Orleans, La. 
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ON FINDING A BARGAIN 
WITH YOUR NOSE 


Look at the laundry soap you buy. Feel 
its weight and texture. But also be sure 
to smell it! Let your nose guide you in 
making your choice, for it can lead you 
to a real bargain in washing value. 

Next time you go to your grocers, look 
for Fels-Naptha. Unwrap a bar and smell 
it. You'll smell the clean, fresh odor of 
plenty of naptha—the odor that means 
Fels-Naptha is more than “just soap”. For 
Fels-Naptha, you see, is soap and naptha 
combined—two safe, active cleaners in- 
stead of one. A bargain in washday help! 

Prove this. Have your laundress try 
Fels-Naptha for a few washdays. She’ll 
appreciate the ease with which Fels-Naptha 
washes clothes—the fact that no hard 
rubbing is required. Fels-Naptha is gentle 
to clothes—and to hands, too! 

And, we’re sure, you will be delighted 
with the appearance of your clothes when 
Fels-Naptha washes them. You'll find 
them so white, so sweet-smelling. So clean! 
For when Fels-Naptha’s two cleaners get 
busy, they wash away all the dirt—even 


ground-in greasy grime. And they bring 


back the gleam of newness to porcelain, 
tile, dishes, or glassware. 

There’s really no need to wait until 
you see Fels-Naptha in a store—get a 
10-bar carton today from your grocer. 
When you see the extra help it gives 
in washing clothes and in general house- 
hold cleaning, you'll be grateful, this 


once, for having been “led by the nose”. 


ai ‘ 
Have you a é hipper? Whether you have been 
using Fels-Naptha for years, or have just now decided 
totry its extra help, we'll be glad to send youaFels-Naptha 
Chipper and a sample bar of Fels-Naptha Soap. Many 
women who prefer to chip Fels-Naptha into their wash- 
ing machines, tubs, or basins find the chipper handier 
than using a knife. With it, and a bar of Fels-Naptha, 
you can make fresh, golden soap chips (that contain 
plenty of naptha!) just as you need them. Mail coupon, 
with only four cents in stamps enclosed to help cover 
postage, and we'll send you the chipper and sample bar 
without further cost. Here’s the coupon—mail it now! 


© 199", FELS & CO. 
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FELS & COMPANY, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me the handy Fels-Naptha Chipper and the sample bar of 
Fels-Naptha Soap offered in this advertisement. I enclose four cents in 


stamps to help cover postage. 


Rame — 





Street. — 





Gity. nn) 








Please print name and address completely 











If gold is not to be the standard of international exchange, 
what will take its place? 





The Gold Standard Under Fire 


By S. PALMER HARMAN 


HE suspension of gold payments by the Bank 
Tor England, one of the most sensational de- 
velopments in international finance since the 
War, produced a remarkable series of conse- 
quences in Europe and America, which are 
worthy of careful regard by every one who seeks 
to understand the momentous events now occur- 
ring in the world’s business. Germany, Italy, and 
Sweden, a dispatch to the New York Times re- 
ported, were likely to drop the gold standard and 
“measure their currency against the British 
pound.” Rumania, on the other hand, began to 
do business in francs instead of sterling. Ex- 
porters in Czechoslovakia cancelled contracts 
written in British money. Denmark clapped an 
embargo on gold exports. In one European capi- 
tal it was feared that abandonment of the gold 
basis in England would leave France “glutted 
with gold, salable only as a commodity.” 

Most striking of all, from the American point 
of view, was the “earmarking” by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of $180,000,000 in gold for foreign 
account, in less than a week. Foreign central 
banks, fearing a drain on their own resources, had 
sold large amounts of commercial bills in the 
New York market and placed the proceeds in the 
Federal Reserve, not as an ordinary deposit but as 
actual “earmarked” gold which its owners could 
ship home at any time. 

The easiest approach to an understanding of 
these confusing events is to regard gold as the 
means by which international payments are 
made, and not as a pile of metal lying in a bank 
which holders of the bank’s circulating notes 
have a right to demand and hoard if they fear 
that the bank’s notes may become “no good.” 
Gold no longer counts for much as money circu- 
lating from hand to hand. Paper has taken its 
place. Even the Bank of England, when it re- 
sumed paying gold in 1925, after the war-time 
suspension, did not agree to pay gold coin on 
demand. All it would do was to sell gold bars at 
the statutory value of $4.86 24 to the pound 
sterling, in amounts of 400 ounces, worth about 


$8,000 in our money. This gold was designed 


use in international transactions, not for domestic 


circulation, 

It was the breakdown of international tra: 
tions, largely due to panic, that caused the t 
ble in September. In normal times, remittanc: 
gold between countries are comparatively si 


because (to state the matter in its simplest forn 


they represent only the difference in amount 


tween goods and services sold abroad, and gov 


and services purchased abroad, and the outg: 
-and incoming items tend to balance one anot 
Exporters of goods have money due them in 


a 


eign countries. They draw bills of exchange « 


ering these amounts and sell the bills to impor: 
who have payments to make in foreign count 
so that one transaction offsets the other. \\ 
the supply of bills offered for sale is not suffi 


to satisfy the demand, resulting in a rise in | 


price of those bills, the central bank steps in 
releases enough gold for export to make uj 
deficit. 


This is the procedure in normal times, and the 


present times are not normal. In addition t 
ordinary balances created by commercial tran 
tions, foreign money has flowed in enorm 


amounts to Berlin, to London, to New York, a: 


to other centres for investment or merely as | 


deposits in those markets. The foreign owners 


these investments and deposits have recent!) 


come frightened and demanded their mo 


back, precisely as a bank depositor does when 
doubts the solvency of his bank. A crisis 


Vienna last May produced a far greater crisis 


Berlin in June and July, and the Berlin c 


spreading to London, resulted in the resound: 
crash of September 20, when the Bank of En; 
gold 


land confessed that it did not have enough 
in its vaults to meet the demand, and could ti 
fore pay in gold no longer. 

So much for the mechanics of the situati 
The effects, present and future, are far more « 
plex. Countries dealing largely with Engla 


(Continued on page 56) 
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How Your Business Would 


Be Served by This Bank 


OUR organization, as one of our banking clients, would 

receive the advantages of experienced individual serv- 
ice and the complete institutional facilities of one of the 
country’s largest banks. 


Each of our commercial accounts receives the personal 
attention of officers who are familiar with the customer's 
business and who keep in close touch with it, wherever 
located. In addition, the Bank makes available the advan- 
tages of its ample resources and its exceptional facilities 
and contacts, national and international. 


We invite you to discuss your requirements with us. 


Guaranty Trust Company of New York 


Fifth Ave. at 44th St. 140 Broadway Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
Capitat, Surptus AND UNpivipeo Prorits more THAN $295,000,000 


©G. T.Co. OF N. ¥. 1931 
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at Dawn with 
the Electric Industry 


N 1880, two years before Edison started 

his famous Pearl Street Station in New 
York, the Rochester Electric Light Com- 
pany was supplying arc light service in 
Rochester, New York. This company, 
which has since become part of the As- 
sociated System, had to string wires be- 
tween buildings as poles had not yet come 
into use. 

OtherAssociated properties that started 
at dawn with the electric industry include 
those serving: 

Reading, Pa. . . 1883 Johnstown, Pa. . 1885 
New Bedford, Mass. 1883 Cambridge, Mass. 1886 
Binghamton, N. Y. 1884 Hornell, N.Y. . 1886 


Associated electric companies, seasoned in 
service, are participating in the rapid 


1882 — Electric 
Plant at Genesee 
River, Rochester, 
New York 








growth of the industry, an expansion that 
promises to double electric output in the 
next decade. 


To invest, or for information, write 


Associated Gas and 


Electric System 
New York 





61 Broadway 

















For Distributing | 
.. Bankers .. 


YOUR WHOLESALE MAN IS 
“1 in 85” 


bidding for the attention of the local 


dealer. A suggestion . . tested and 
proved . . for meeting this competi- 
tion through an entirely new ap- 
proach to the dealer problem, is 
contained in my booklet, “Sales 
Promotion Applied to Securities 
Distribution.” 

Sent without obligation to investment 

bankers 


CHALLISS GORE 


Securities Sales Promotion Counsel 
19 Recror Street, New York 
Digby 4-7166 























(Continued from page 54) 
selling and receiving payment for their goods i: 
sterling, and financing their foreign trade throug! 
their London banking connections, are confront 
ed with the problem whether they will continu: 


their transactions on a sterling basis, in spite o! 
the wild fluctuations of Me rate, or whether they 


will seek to do business in some other currency 
The difficulty of making the shift and the prob 
able loss involved explains the tendency of vari 
ous countries to adhere to the British money 
unit, 

When the discussion arises, however, of sub 


stituting some other money for gold by a number 
of nations, leaving France and the United States 
glutted with enormous stocks of “useless” gold, 


it is time to examine the idea carefully. A great 
deal of the gold in New York and Paris is owned 


by foreigners. If the gold standard is abandoned 


by their countries, will they make us a present 
of the metal? And what standard will take th 


place of gold? What will the commercial nations 


use as “counters,” or units of value, in settling 
their accounts with one another? Even a cur 
rency, like the British, which is off the gold bas 
is still valued in terms of gold in the foreign 
markets, 


(Continued on page 60) 
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. | NATURAL GAS 


From the natural gas fields of the 
Texas Panhandle to the largest energy- 
consuming market ever served by 
natural gas—that is the story of the new 
it 1000-mile gas transmission line now 
' being completed to serve Chicago with 
a capacity of 175,000,000 cubic feet 
per day (equivalent in heating value 
to 300 carloads of coal per day). 


‘ We distribute the capital stock of 
THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND 
COKE COMPANY,* Chicago. We 
recommend this stock for long-term 
investment, believing that the Com- 
! pany will continue to grow in scope 
of service, in keeping with Chicago’s 
increasing demand for gas. Send for 
the Peoples Gas Yearbook. 

| * Listed on the New Y ork Stock Exchange 


Utitiry SECURITIES 


CoMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., Chicago 





Cleveland Kansas City 
San Francisco yen Los Angeles 
Divot QS Des’ Moines 
Milwaukee — Indianapolis 
St. Louis Tulsa 


r Utility Securities Corporation 
New York, Washington, Boston, Richmond 


An investor looks at 
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FRANCONIA 
WORLD CRUISE 


An open road to the places of the 
earth once remote and celebrated only in sail- 
or's yarn and poet's song. . . Bali, island home 
of the loveliest native women in the East Indies 
.. «Saigon, Canton, Korea, Nikko, Zamboanga 
. «» included without extra cost, as well as all 





the usual highlights of such a voyage. 
Rates greatly reduced. $1750 up. 140 


| delightful, instructive days; a cruise ship of su- 


preme comfort, yet of a size as to permit deck-to- 
dock transportation in the majority of the ports. 
EASTBOUND FROM NEW YORK JAN. 9TH. 


Literature from your Local Agent or 


CUNARD LINE 


25 Broadway, New York 


THOS. COOK & SON 


587 Fifth Avenue, New York 


bh.» __—~ 


'CALIFORNIA 


TRAVEL TIPS 
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as Mountain and Sunny Orange Grove in California 
A RESILIENT ROADBED 
FOR SOLID COMFORT 


OS 
NGELES 


LIMITED 


Union Pacific’s roadbed, ballasted 
with Sherman gravel, is the smooth- 
est on earth. Mechanical train tem- 
perature control makes Union Pacific 
a ‘‘avarm winter way”’ to Califor- 
niaa NO EXTRA FARE. 
Largest fleet of daily -_ between 
Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake City and 
California. Thru sleepers from 
Minneapolis and St. Paul. Frequent 
sailings from Pacific Coast ports to 
Hawaii and the Orient. 


ION 
CIFIC 








: THE OVERLAND ROUTE : 
a J.P. Cummins, Gen’l Pass’r Agent, Room 132 g 
8 Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. ' 
4 Please send me complete information and : 
I CO Reccunnensactakenaeecsneuecend 7 
: Name . 
4 Street 4 
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! advice today advocates periodical 
Health Surveys—and that those over 40 should have 
a physical examination at least once a year. It is a 
wise procedure for every individual to keep in close 
touch with his physician and to look upon him as 
his health counsellor. 

The information thus gained ena ub les the phys cian 
to determine the proper steps to be taken regarding 
the prevention of disease as well as those to improve 
chronic conditions, and to keep health at its high 


est possible level 


The best medica 












The latest scientific methods available make it 
possible for the physician to diagnose su 

fully many diseases which formerly baffle i him 
These methods are explained in the booklet ** Ir 
ventory of Vital Asset sent free upon request 


BATTLE CREEK 
SANITARIUM 


3042 ADMINISTRATION BUILDING 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 




























If You Like a 4 
Pleasant Place 


—stop here when you're in town! Our food 
delights connoisseurs. Our rooms are com- 
fortable, cheerful. Reasonable rates, thoughtful 
employees, comfort in the heart of downtown— 
here are attractions to make you often our guest. 


~Sinton-St Nicholas 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


cums (20! £ Horzan 
—_ | 


AUSTRALIA 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand. 
The Well Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
“* NIAGARA,” Nov. 11, Jan. 6, Mar. 2 
*AORANGI,” Dec. 9, Feb. 3, Mar. 30 
Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 


For f>res, etc., apply C. ation Pacific Ry., Canadian Pacific Buildin 
son Ave. and 44th St., , or to the + anadiz an Austes ilasian hess r 
Mail Line, 999 West  iaasiboess St., Vancouver, 


« 














(Continued from page 56 


There have been plans and proposals for “man- 
aged” currencies, divorced from gold and emit 
ted by some central authority in amounts suff- 
cient to meet commercial needs. Something 
the kind exists (usually without much real man 


ol 


agement, it is true) inside the boundaries of 
countries which use non-convertible paper or 


silver money. But as between nations there is no 
central .authority to regulate the amount issued 
or to enforce its acceptance. The real difficulty, 
one is tempted to believe, lies not primarily with 
the standard itself, but with restraining people 
from creating more obligations than they can 
pay. This is the basic problem with which any 
monetary system will have to deal. 
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WHAT YOU THINK ABOUT IT 


(Continued from page 52) 

[he article by Mr. Duffus on American cities 
made the American cities proud, caustic, and ve- 
hement, by turns. Gerald W. Johnson writing in 
the Baltimore Evening Sun |try calling it just 
the Sun and see how tast you get a letter from 
the editor of the Evening Sun| wonders aloud 
about Baltimore’s rating and seeks reasons for its 
reputation for first place in tolerance: 


Baltimore is tolerant because it is humorous, why 
is it humorous? Mr. Roger Baldwin suggests that the 
freedom of the town is due to the fact that during the 
Civil War it was a border city. That is part of the ex- 
plantation, but it may be carried much further. The town 
is full of Confederates and Federals, but it is also full 
of other dissonant e!ements. We have many Catholics, 
but more Protestants. We have many Jews, but more 
Gentiles; many Negroes, but more whites; many immi- 
its, but more native-born. 
who 


fom Heflin can tell Alabama Crackers, never 
Sa a Catholic, that Catholics are scoundrels and _ the 
Crackers will swallow it. But a Baltimorean, told the 
saine thing, immediately remembers that O'Brien, who 
hi across the street and is a very decent fellow, is a 
Catholic, so he immediately realizes that Tom is an 
ass. Nor is there anything the matter with Cuffy, of 


Pennsylvania avenue, although his skin is black, nor with 
Cohen, who is a Jew, nor with Sciavone, who is a Wop. 
After all, Lafayette and Rochambeau have marched 
through these streets, while the Germans for generations 
have been the strength and ornament of the town. With 
all this evidence before us, how shall we delude ourselves 
into believing that we are the people and wisdom shall 
dic with us? Sidney Lanier and Admiral Buchanan not 
only advocated the overthrow of the Government of the 
United States, but actually took arms to effect it; yet they 
were valuable and admirable men. Why, then, should a 
bunch of silly Communists be hanged for bawling against 
the existing order? 


The St. Louis Post-Dispatch disagrees with 
Mr. Duffus on the cultural importance of that 
city, seeking to prove that there are other things 
besides Mr. Sam Breadon and Mr. Gabby Street: 


Culturally, St. Louis is persona non grata, or words to 
that effect. Such is the conclusion of R. L. Duffus, who in 
the current ScriBNER’s gives the country the benefit of his 
research into the cultural life of the largest cities. By di- 
viding the populations by the number of artists and sculp- 
tors which Who's Who in America lists as residents, Mr. 
Duffus ascertains a ranking which places our fair city so 
far in arrears as to stand eleventh among twelve, below 
even Chicago and Los Angeles. That, fellow citizens, is 
1 state of affairs to take your minds off the depression 
for a moment. But only for a moment. There is another 
way of figuring our artistic I. Q. Take, for instance, the 
twenty-sixth annual exhibition of American paintings, 
assembled from galleries all over the country, and now 
on view in the City Art Museum. Artists represented num- 
ber 118, and no less than 22 are residents of the old 
home town. Unless our long division is faulty, that 
means one out of every five is a St. Louisan. Or, to put 
it another way, for every St. Louisan included there is 
two-fifths of a Bostonian. We pass our calculations on 
to Mr. Duffus as demonstrating the difference between 
theory and fact. 


| 
| 






The Rhodes 
Memorial, 


Capetown 


a, And Now— 
¥ SOUTH 
AFRICA 


South Africa, the sunny section of the once 
“Dark Continent” is a mecca of the trav- 
eling elite 











those who flee from northern 
winters, and seekers of strange sights and 
unspoiled natural marvels. 

Leaders of fashion gather at race meets 
and luxurious clubs; veteran 
globe-trotters come here for new thrills 
and novel sights. 

Near Durban, “pearl of the East African 
Coast,” you see original Africa in all its 
native glory — Zulus and _ their 
families — quaint krauals, tribal 
customs, witch doctors, and war 
dances with wild barbaric pan- 
oply. 


country 


St, Georges 
Street, 
Capetown 


And a wealth of wonders awaits 
you—Cape Peninsula’s exquisite 
scenery and historic relics; the 
fairy-like Cango Caves, Kruger 
Park, teeming with African game, 
the rugged Drakensberg, the Val- 
ley of a Thousand Hills, Zimbab- 
we'’s mysterious ruins, and Af- 
rica’s crowning glory—matchless 
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Wo , Victoria Falls. 
¥ 4 Sports abound, and travel facil- 
Girafe ities are most comfortable. 
a in the For full information, address: 
ruger 
Nationa American Express Company 


r 65 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 
4-1078 or 
Thos. Cook & Son 
587 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
or any office of the American 


Express Company 
or Thos. Cook & Son 















































SPECIAL OFFER 


LIFE 


14. weeks 
for am | 


Now Appearing in 


Life! 


Exclusive articles by 


ELY CULBERTSON 


on 


CONTRACT BRIDGE 


Mr. CULBERTSON is not only the 
world’s foremost player of contrac 
bridge—winner of the famous Vander. 
bilt Cupand many othertrophies—buthe 
is everywhere recognized as the leading 
analyst and teacher of the game today. 
The Culbertson system has definitely 
out-dated all other methods of bidding 
and play in contract bridge, and LIFE 
takes the greatest pleasure in offering 
its readers exclusive weekly articles by 
the master of all players and the great- 
est of all teachers—Mr. Ely Culbertson. 





LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY) 
Dept. S, 60 East 42nd St., New York 





You may send me LIFE for 14 
weeks, $1.00 


Name 


Address 
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American Beauties 


Miss Ferber’s glowing portrait of the Housatonic Valley, and Miss Brush’s 
Mid-West Becky Sharpe—The enchanting exchange of sentiments be- 
tween Ellen Terry and Bernard Shaw. 


By R. E. SHERWOOD 


AmericaAN Beauty, By EpNaA FErser. 


Doubleday, Doran. $2.5». 

The Boston Transcript has reported the indig- 
nation created in and about Brookfield, Con- 
necticut, by Miss Ferber’s portrait of that vener- 
able community. The descendants of the earlier 
settlers thereabouts are highly incensed over the 
suggestion that they are the relics of a defunct 
race, that their only hope of revitalization lies in 
intermarriage with the uncouth but up-and-com- 
ing Poles who have taken over their land. 

There are, indisputably, grounds for this re- 
sentment; for Miss Ferber does suggest that all 
the really sturdy New Englanders went West in 
the last century (perhaps to participate in “So 
Big,” “Show Boat” or “Cimarron”), leaving be- 
hind them only embittered spinsters, dipso- 
maniacs and addled dwarfs, a sorry line of de- 
fense against the virile Polish invasion. But if 
Miss Ferber does exaggerate this going-to-seed 
process for purposes of literary effect, she also de- 
nies it by her own magnificent loyalty to the per- 
sistent traditions of the Oakes clan. One feels that 
she had intended to express scorn for the barren 
New Englanders, and to lead cheers for the 
triumphant immigrants; but that, as she im- 
mersed herself in her story, she was unable to re- 
sist the deathless gallantry of the Oakeses and 
the Champions, and was delighted to discover 
that such as they would survive. In the end, the 
stalwart young hero who emerges from the to- 
bacco fields of the Housatonic Valley furnishes 
evidence of what, in the author’s opinion, is the 
dominant strain: two of his grandparents were 
Poles, another was a barker in a medicine show, 
and the fourth was one of the frail Oakes girls. 
Nevertheless, this youth, though bearing the hy- 
brid name of Orrange Olszak, “was somehow 
pure Oakes,” in appearance, in taste, and in that 





quality which is occasionally (even to-day ) called 
breeding. It is admission by Miss Ferber that the 
Polish gametes were not powerful enough to 
conquer New England. 

Save for its modern prologue and epilogue, 
“American Beauty” is a stirring novel, and a noble 
one. Miss Ferber has such abnormal clarity of 
vision that, when she is describing scenes and peo- 
ple of her own time, she is inclined to be too 
searchingly literal. She is at her splendid best 
when telling of things seen through the not quite 
penetrable haze of years, when she has license to 
romanticize her characters, to render them pleas- 
antly grander in stature and in soul than normal 
human beings have any right to be. 

One can’t have much sympathy with the pro- 
tests of the Brookfielders. Even though Miss Fer- 
ber has not been entirely fair to them and their 
town, she has been more than generous in the 
benefits that she has heaped upon her readers. I 
consider that this is the finest and fullest of her 
books, nor am I forgetting that oft-cited master- 
piece, “The Girls.” 


Rep Heapep Woman, By KaTHarine Brusu. 
Farrar & Rinehart. $2.50. 

For just about half its length, “Red Headed 
Woman” is so good that it hurts. It is an hon- 
est, ruthless and prodigiously clever portrait of 
an ambitious—well, I haven’t quite the courage to 
use, in this dignified journal, the one canine term 
which is ordinarily applied to such ladies as Lil- 
lian Andrews Legendre. Suffice it to say that 
never, not even in Vanity Fair itself, has this not 
uncommon type of woman been described with 
more ferocious truth. 

Arriving at the midway point, the reader feels 
that Katharine Brush has written one for the ages; 
but then the intimations of importance cease. In 












The Complete Sayings of Jesus 
The Ideal Christmas Gift for Young or Old 


Here are all the words of Christ in joined lucid 
sequence. There are no interpolations; Christ 
is speaking for himself. It takes only four hours 
to read it through! 
If the name of your friend or relative is stamped 
on the cover, you have a very personal gift, ap- 
propriate to the season, and one which will 
bring joy through the years. 
Cloth (blue), edges gi 1 
Fabrikoid (grey), edges gi 3 
Leather (black), edges 
Morocco (black), edges 
Morocco (red), edges 
Morocco (blue), edges gilt, de luxe... 
Morocco (white), edges gilt, de luxe... 4.2! 
Plain Cloth (only in packets of 6), per pkt., p’pd 3. 

Add 75 cts. if a name is to be stamped in gilt 

on the cover 
In gift-box for mailing, if requested (gratis) 


D. H. PIERPONT & CO. 
Williamsburg 20 South Street Massachusetts 


lt, deluxe .. 7 
gilt, de luxe... : 2.2 
gilt, de luxe... 5 
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FRENCH PAINTING 
By R. H. WILENSKI 


A brilliant, comprehensive survey of the entire history of 
painting in France, from the Primitives to Picasso, by the 
author of “The Modern Movement in Art,” “Dutch Art,” 
etc. With 241 illustrations, twelve in color. $7.50 


HALE, CUSHMAN & FLINT» BOSTON 
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the midst of an appalling party, the second Mrs, 
Legendre suddenly conquers the stupidity which 
has been the natural complement of her shrewd. 
ness, and from then on “Red Headed Woman” 
becomes just a best seller. It is as though, at that 
moment in the development of her story, Miss 
Brush had sold the movie rights and felt obliged 
to convert her characters into good parts for Joan 
Crawford and Clark Gable. Or perhaps she was 
suddenly assailed by the realization that she was 
biting the hand that feeds her—that it is the Lills, 
the Sallies, and the Bill Legendres of this world 
who support the glossy-covered magazines that 
pay so handsomely for first serial rights. 

Certainly Miss Brush was biting that hand, and 
with an exquisite savagery. Her exposures of ihe 
haut-monde as well as the demi-monde of a Mid- 
Western town are impartially bitter. It is a cry- 
ing shame that she didn’t go through with it to 
the end, that she saw fit to promote a little sym- 
pathy for her gloriously unsympathetic hero:ne. 
If she had only applied to the chromium-plated 
pent-houses of New York the same blasting con- 
tempt that she lavished on the amber-lit parlors 
of Renwood . . . but there’s no need to go on 
with this lament. I am only trying to say that that 
which is good in “Red Headed Woman” is so 
inestimably good that that which is only fairly 
good seems, by comparison, rotten. 


ELLEN Terry AND Bernarp SHAW, A Corre- 
SPONDENCE, EDITED BY CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN. 
Putnam. $5. 

In the preface to this enthralling collection of 
letters, you are given the privilege of observing 
George Bernard Shaw at the fullest of his stature 
—and those who have doubts as to the extent of 
that stature are urged to read this preface and be 
ashamed of themselves. There are many who, par- 
rotwise, protest that the author of “Candida” and 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma” and “St. Joan” is a 
monster of exaggerated intellect and no heart. 
They should pay heed to his final words on the 
subject of his vicarious romance with Ellen Terry: 

“Let those who may complain that it was all 
on paper remember that only on paper has hv- 
manity yet achieved glory, beauty, truth, know! 
edge, virtue, and abiding love.” 

If Shaw’s greatness is revealed in this treasured 
volume, so is his Olympian capacity for being an- 
noying. There are moments when you want to 
kiss the hem of his tweed mantle, and other mo- 
ments when you want to wring his neck. You are 
torn between the desire to beg him to go on and 
on talking, forever, and the impulse to request 
him to shut up. 

The lovely fulness of Ellen Terry too comes 
out even in her most haphazard notes, scribbled 
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10 BOOKS 
which need no copy 


These ten books were selected as leaders from 
the 50 books we have published this fall, not by 
ourselves but by the acclaim of American crit- 
ics and readers. They cover a wide variety of 
tastes < are recommended for your enjoy- 
ment Zach one would make an appropriate 
and appreciated gift. 


TWO PEOPLE by A. A. Milne 

(His new novel) 25th thousand, $2.50 

BETTER LEFT UNSAID 

Leaves from my Private Diary 

by Daisy, Princess of Pless 
(Autobiography) roth printing, illustrated, $5.00 
THE STORY OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH 

Told with the sanction of her royal parents 
by Anne Ring 
(For children) Iilustrated, $2.00 
OUT OF THE BEATEN TRACK 

by Major C. Court-Treatt 

(True African adventure) Illustrated, $4.00 
ENGLAND, THE UNKNOWN ISLE 

by Paul Cohen-Portheim 

(Social analysis) 3rd printing, $3.00 
JAKE LINGLE or Chicago on the Spot 
by John Boettiger 
(A true detective-story) Illustrated, $2.50 
GRAY’S ELEGY WRITTEN IN A COUNTRY 
CHURCHYARD 

Illustrated by JoHN VaAssos 3. 

THE PERFECT HOSTESS 

by Rose Henniker Heaton = 
(A “different” etiquette book) Jilustrated, $2.50 

HUMAN NATURE 
by William Lyon Phelps 

(A genial essay) sth printing. Gift binding, $1.00 


EMPEROR AND MYSTIC 
The Life of Alexander I of Russia 
By Francis Gribble 
(Biography) Illustrated, $5.00 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 
300 Fourth Avenue, N. Y. 
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The American Bible 


The American Bible 
| | is more accurate 
The American Bible 


combines the translations of J. M. P. Smith and 
E. J. Goodspeed 


2,037 pages. 


is easier to read and to understand—as modern as 
today 


Cloth $3.50. Leather $5.00 


“exceedingly 
stimulating... .” 


says the Boston Transcript. This is a guide to that 
extraordinary group of novels from Garland’s 
“Son” to Ferber's “Cimarron.” 


The Rediscovery of the 
Frontier 
by PERCY HOLMES BOYNTON 


ripsniptious .... 


chirk .... helliferocious 


$2.50 


... these and other colorful words are the subject 
of this lively series of essays proving that the con- 
troversy over American English and English Eng- 
lish has been going on since 1781. 


The Beginnings of 
American English 
edited by M. M. MATHEWS 


We also recommend for Christmas buying Medieval 
Latin Lyrics (Philip S. Allen, $4.00) for that liter- 
ary friend; Medicine, Science and Art (Alfred E. 
Cohn, $4.00) for your favorite doctor. 


The University of Chicago Press 


$2.50 
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before or after perilous opening nights, and even 
in spite of her regrettable tendency to double su- 
perlatives. (In her first letter, she said “bestes:,” 
and in her second one, “mostest,” which might 
easily have impelled Shaw to terminate the cor- 
respondence then and there.) 

The letters have been admirably edited and ; 
notated by Christopher St. John, but the om:s 
sion of an index is an unpardonable outrage. 


THE SECOND LA FARGE 
Sparks Fry Upwarp, sy Oxiver La Farce. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 

Oliver La Farge’s second novel has all the qu 
ities of a skilfully contrived operetta. The sc« 
is Central America of seventy years ago, paint 
in the bright familiar colors of revolutions and t 
fiesta. It is a story of love and war in which 
the men are grave, handsome fellows and | 
women are a shade too beautiful for words. Th: 
who expect music will not be disappointed, | 
it is supplied by the light, romantic cadences 
Mr. La Farge’s prose. 

His hero, Esteban, son of a native revolution 
ary officer and an Indian mother, was fortun: 
enough to receive the patronage of Cerromayor 
a powerful Spanish landowner. This was his re- 
ward, for his mother saved Don Geronimo’s life 
on the battle-field of Cerro Caido. Despite his 
good fortune, Esteban is unhappy. Indian blood 
is a matter of discomfort to any one living as the 
adopted son of a Spanish aristocrat. It is almost 
unnecessary to add that he is a perfect horseman, 
is irresistible to women and has the makings of 
an excellent soldier. He is, in short, the lineal de- 
scendant of a Zane Gray hero; he may have his 
troubles, but one is sure that he will always sur- 
mount them honorably. 

One anticipates his successful love affair with 
Don Geronimo’s young wife. The old man seems 
to be a very blind old man indeed. But for the 
fact that a pleasant story would rise to a bloody 
climax, there is nothing to prevent Esteban’s sud- 
den death at the hands of his foster father. Such 
would be the logical outcome of a fine, old-fash- 
ioned Spanish custom. Esteban, however, has a 
charmed life and becomes a conquering general 
in the revolutionary army. What is more, he for- 
gets his pretty little amoretta and marries a faith- 
ful Indian girl. 

Perhaps it would be too much to ask for a 
convincing portrait of Esteban or any one of Mr. 
La Farge’s characters. Mr. La Farge gives us a 
number of rich visual impressions: exotic Central 
American landscape, dazzling sunlight, deep 
green jungles—all of which will delight:a pub- 
- already captured by his first novel, “Laughing 
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PORTUGAL 
for TWO 
By Lawton Mackall 


A gay re-discovery of the de- 
lightful charm of Portugal and 
its people. Lavishly illustrated 
by photographs. $3.50 


NEWTON 
D. BAKER 


AMERICA AT WAR 
By Frederick Palmer 


‘Colonel Palmer’s book deserves a wide reading for there is not 
a dull page in it and the materials he presents make it one of 
the most important and illuminating war books that has yet 
appeared.’’"—Saturday Review of Literature. 











“Te is not likely that any future author writing of those days 
will have access to a more complete array of source material. 
It simply does not exist. Every American, proud of his country’s 
accomplishments will find this great literary work a 
fascinating and satisfying addition to his library.” 
— Major General James G. 


2 VOLUMES BOXED $7.50 


Limited Autographed 
Edition $25.00 


Harbord. 








A 
MANTHOLOGY 


Compiled and Edited by 
Robert Haven Schauffler 


Stirring verse about adventure, 
wanderlust, sport, etc. An an- 
thology for men—and for a few 
women. $2.50 


DODD, MEAD 
















EVERYBODY'S 


WASHINGTON 
By Alden Arthur Knipe 


The essential facts of his life, at- 
tractively told, with a sound ap- 
preciation of his character and 
work. A beautiful book with 
Mead Schaeffer illustrations 
in color. $3.50 






















STANFORD 


WHITE 

By Charles C. Baldwin 
A vivid story of White's 
brilliant career and person- 
ality and an appraisal of his 
great architectural achieve- 
ments — set against the color- 


ful background of his time. 
Illustrated. $3.50 
































JAMES A. GARFIELD 


PARTY CHIEFTAIN 
By R. G. Caldwell 
Joun G. CARLISLE 
FINANCIAL STATESMAN 
By James A. Barnes 


Two important new biographies 
in the American Political Leaders 
Series. Illustrated Each $5.00 

















GOLDEN TALES 
of NEW ENGLAND 
Edited, with Introductions, by 
May Lamberton Becker 


Twenty delightfully selected 
stories that wili introduce you 
perfectly to New England or 
make you long toreturn. $2.50 


Between the Tides 
By William Crowder 
The lower orders of seashore 
animals, completely described 
for student sal quelasinnsl nat- 
uralist, in a single magnificent 
volume. Colored frontispiece, 
many halftones and over 400 
line drawings. $7.50 





MOUNTAINS and 
MEN 

By Leonard H. Robbins 
The thrilling chronicle of man’s 
attempts to reach the world’s 
summits. Fourteen thrilling moun- 
tain-climbing narratives.  Illus- 
trated from photographs. $3.00 








EVERYBODY'S 
PLUTARCH 


Edited and arranged for the 
modern reader by including in 
a single volume the most inter- 
esting and valuable parts of the 
Original, $3.50 








The BEST SHORT 
STORIES of 1931 

Edited by Edward J. O’Brien 
A literary landmark—twenty- 
five superb stories by Bromfield, 
Faulkner, Dorothy Parker, etc. 
Also important year k ma- 


terial. $2.50 














DODD, MEAD & 







COMPANY 


449 Fourth Avenue, New York 


THE BEST PLAYS 


OF 1930-31 
Edited by Burns Mantle 


Contains ten plays, by excerpt and 
summary; The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street; Grand Hotel; Once in a Life- 
time; Elizabeth the Queen; Alison's 
House. Also valuable year book 
facts. Illustrated. $3.00 











HIs year a number of the best new books for 
y peak people are concerned with that eter- 
nal quest of the spirit toward its goal—the goal of 
a good and satisfying life. 

Two books of the fall present the pattern for 
such a life. They are Laura Adams Armer’s 
“Waterless Mountain” (Longmans, $3) and 
Eunice Tietjens’s “Boy of the South Seas” (Cow- 
ard, $2.50). The first, the work of an artist writ- 
ing of Navajo life in northern Arizona and mak- 
ing her own pictures in collaboration with her 
husband; the second, the story of a Marquesan 
boy written by a poet. Both books have grown out 
of first-hand experience and knowledge. Both 
books tell a wonderfully good story with plenty 
of excitement. But to Navajo and Polynesian he- 
roes alike life “to have stomach to it” (Mar- 
quesan Teiki’s words) must not be too easy, and 
in addition to complete physical prowess and 
skill, and the developed skill of the hand, must 
include that exercise and development of the 
spirit produced by its own special exercises of 
wonder, reverence, contemplation of the natural 
world, and knowledge of a noble literature of 
faith and truth. 

In Jeanette Eaton’s fine life of Catherine of 
Siena called “The Flame” (Harper, $2.50) we 
have the true story of a woman who had a genius 
for increasing from childhood the power of God 
within herself. Her life is shown against the com- 
plicated history of the city republics of Italy in 
the fourteenth century, and the struggle over the 
Pope’s home as between Avignon and Rome; all 
this political strife being still further obscured by 
the quarrels between great families. 

In Caroline Dale Snedeker’s “Town of the 
Fearless” (Doubleday, $2) we get still another 
picture of an individual’s passion for human bet- 
terment and the lifelong pursuit of a vision of 
how it may be gained. Mrs. Snedeker’s book em- 
phasizes chiefly Robert Owen’s development from 
his Welsh boyhood, through his years of work- 
ing experience as a boy in London, his proprie- 
torship as a young man of the great Lanark mills 


Good Books for 
Boys and Girls 


By Bertua E. MaHony 


in Scotland, and his purchase of the Indiana town 
of Harmony for the building up of his ideal com 
munity of New Harmony. I know no other book 
for young people which gives so fascinating a 
picture of industry as this book in the chapters on 
the New Lanark mills under Robert Owen's 
management. Here, too, is a book richly sugges 
tive of the gifts brought from the old world to t 
making of the new. How I wish the style of this 
story could have been made as smooth and free 
a vehicle as Mrs. Snedeker’s prose in “The Spar- 
tan” and “Downright Dencey.” 

The shaping of a boy’s ideals is also the the: 
of Eloise Lownsbery’s glowing story of the court 
of Francois the First, “Out of the Flame” (Long 
mans, $2.50). Against the brilliant picture oi 
court life in the Palace of the Louvre, and at the 
Chateaux of Blois and Amboise, is told the story 
of young Pierre de Bayard’s change of allegiance 
from the life of a Knight of Wars and Courts to 
the knighthood of scholarship with its ceaseless 
struggle for freedom of the spirit and all that 
that entails. Pierre has the tradition of his uncle, 
the great Bayard, “sans peur et sans reproche,” to 
inspire him, but he is influenced greatly by such 
free spirits as Margaret of Navarre, Rabelais, Sir 
Thomas More, and especially by the great scholar 
Jacques d’Etaples Lefevre. 

If only we could always see that what we are 
really concerned with is the long, long story of 
man’s struggle to reach his full stature and to re- 
shape the world as his new growth demands. We 
have two books this fall which bring understand- 
ing and perspective to our observation of the 
world to-day, at the same time that they aid in 
that necessary catching-up process. Gertrude 
Hartman has written for young people “The 
Land We Live In and How It Came to Be” (Mac 
millan, $5), a book with the same object as Geof: 
frey Parsons’s “Stream of History” for grown 
ups. Miss Hartman’s book comes prancing down 
the ages from the beginnings of the universe, em- 
phasizing social and industrial history, growth of 
the common man, his efforts to command and 
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THE SING-SONG PICTURE BOOK 
By Herbert and Johannes Grueger 
Trans:ated from the German by Betty Gram-Swing 
Simple songs and lovely pictures in which children, 
fish and bunnies roam like comic strips by Botticelli. 

Charlie Chaplin calls it wonderful and unique! 
illustrated in color. is « «=» « 2a 


CROCODILE 


By Korney Chukovsky 
Translated by Babette Deutsch 
The picture-book story of a crocodile who swallows a 
policeman, goes to Africa, and leads an expedition to 
free his fellow animals. Translated into racy verse, and 
with the original Russian illustrations. . . $1.50 


HANS ANDERSEN 

Translated by M. R. James, O. M. 
A matchless translation of forty stories by Hans Ander- 
sen from the original Danish instead of the German. 
24 illustrations in color by Christine Jackson. $3.00 





THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS 


By Clement Moore 
Illustrated by Arthur Rackham 
On Dasher, on Dancer, on Donner and Blitzen! The 
most loved of all children's picture books delight- 
fully illustrated by Arthur Rackham in both color and 
a ee, a a a a, * 
Limited Edition . . «. «. $6.00 


MORE POEMS FOR PETER 
By Lysbeth Boyd Borie 
How Bout if | was a King? A book of verse for all little 
boys who like the seashore and motor boats and hate 
to eat squash. Children will want to hear these poems 
again and again. Scissorcuts by Lisi Hummel. . $1.75 


SWALLOWS AND AMAZONS 
By Arthur Ransome 

How four delightful children sailed the Swallow, waged 

war on the two girls of the Amazon, and found the mys- 

terious island. Illustrated by Helene Carter . $2.00 





THE VOYAGE OF THE BEAGLE 


By Amabel Williams-Ellis 


The epoch-making expedition of the young Charles Dar- 
win on his first voyage around the world. His own ac- 
count is perfectly edited for older boys and girls. Both 
wise and exciting. Illustrated by Kaj Klitgaard. $2.00 








A RACE FOR A FORTUNE 


By Rupert Sargent Holland 


Two young stowaways on a boat from Salem, chased 
across Panama by bandits, and they must reach Califor- 
nia by the first to make good their claim to the gold! 
Holland's best book. 4 illustrations. . . . $2.00 


BOUQUET HILL 


By Jane Abbott 


Failure stared the Blacklocks in the face! And how 
Judith hated going back to the old Colonial home! Then 
when the power company wanted to flood the valley 
Judith found the spirit of her ancestress in herself. 

a a a 


LIPPINCOTT Ww Que 


LIGHT-HORSE HARRY’S BOY: 
ROBERT E. LEE 


By Bernie Babcock 


Country fairs, gay parties, coon hunts, and the real Vir- 
ginia life of a hundred years ago. Jefferson and Lafay- 
ette. A book to thrill every boy and girl. lilustrated. $1.75 


THE OMNIBUS JULES VERNE 


Romances of science as famous as they are exciting. 
Twenty Thousand Leagues Under the Sea. Around the 
World in Eighty Days. The Blockade Runners. From the 
Earth to the Moon. Illustrations in color and black and 
white by Helene Carter. . . . «© + + «+ $3.00 
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For Boys and Girls 
ee 


AMONG THE 
LEAVES AND 
GRASSES 


written and illustrated 
by Dorothy Waugh 


Bertha E. Mahony says of this exception- 
ally beautiful book, “I am very keen indeed 
over the galleys of Leaves And Grasses. ... 
I don’t think we have any book in which the 
drama of the insect world is so vividly 
shown.” With four color printing and illus- 
trations throughout. Ages 8 to 11. $2.50 

















SEA DOGS 
OF TODAY 
by Alan J. Villiers 


The author of By Way 
of Cape Horn has written 
a thrilling and real story 
of the sea to-day; its mys- 
teries, its sailors and its 
ships, that will appeal 
strongly to youthful readers of all ages. JIilus- 
trated. ges 8 to 8o. $2.50 










SLIM EVANS: Air Ranger 
by Thomas Burtis 


An exciting story of the Border Patrol, by 
the author of over thirty best selling juvenile 
books. Ages 12 to 16. $1.50 













FRESHMEN ATARDEN 
by Bertha Goes 


A delightful and accurate story of life in a 
girl’s college today that will appeal to all 
girls looking forward to their own college 
days. Ages 10 to 14. $1.75 







The Lost Princess of Yucatan 
by Idella Purnell 


An author already famous for her children’s 
stories in foreign settings has told, in this 
book, the exciting story of the adventures of 
an American girl and her Mexican chum on 
a ranch in Yucatan. Ages 10 to 14. $1.75 







HENRY HOLT & CO., New York 








control nature, and the important individual; 
whose imagination, courage, and strength have 
served the world at pivotal points. Miss Hart. 
man’s experience for many years with children 
and the progressive school movement has he! ped 
her to give to this book its excellent and dist:ne. 
tive usefulness. Several hundred pictures com! ine 
with the effectiveness of the text. 

Marie Lawson, the author of “Hail Colum) ia’ 
(Doubleday, $5), is first of all an artist but 
for many years she has been thrillingly absor\ed 
in the task of presenting this country’s history by 
word and picture for young people. The book ‘1a; 
the look and feel and sound of an artist’s urge to. 
ward perfection. The chapters are short «nd 
cleanly focussed upon important things. ‘| he 
pages are bright with clear, sharply outlined draw. 
ings, and throughout is that deep sympathy which 
sees the sadness surrounding most human |-fe, 
even the most effective. Columbus dying at \al- 
ladolid, “weary and old, poor and all but foryot. 
ten”—‘“never to know that his sailor courage 
had made of the Sea of Darkness a highway for 
the white sails of later centuries; never to know 
that his failure to find Asia was the discovery oj 
a vast new world.” 

What fun to pass from family reading aloud of 
Mrs. Lawson’s “Hail Columbia” to reading to 
oneself such fine new stories of American lil as 
Cornelia Meigs’s “Willow Whistle” (Macmillan, 
$1.75), an Iowan prairie year in the life of little 
Mary Seabold, aged eight, and her friend Eric 
Thorveg, aged twelve, and their experiences with 
Sioux and Arickarees. It is a shining year because 
of the spirit of understanding and co-operation 
which Mary’s father and the Sioux chief, “Gray 
Eagle,” both bring to the common life, and which 
may have the same results wherever applied. The 
year ends with the coming of the gay young 
school teacher. Rachel Field’s “Calico Bush’ 
(Macmillan, $2.50), with the unforgettable hero- 
ine, Marguerite Ledoux, a French girl of splen- 
did upbringing “bound out” through her parents 
death to the Sargent family in their island home 
in the Mount Desert region in 1743. Elinor 
Whitney’s “Try All Ports” (Longmans, $2) isa 
story of Boston in the clipper-ship days of Don- 
ald McKay with his ship the Daniel Webster 
and Daniel Webster himself as important factors 
The story of young Martin Bedford’s coming 
from England to find his father’s marriage papers 
and settle his claim to a family estate is well told 
against background and incident written out ol 
family annals. Authentic life of New England to 
day is found in Louise Andrews Kent’s “Doug: 
las of Porcupine” (Houghton, $2.50), a story of 
the winter the Brookline Douglases spent on 2 
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\ < Check off two names on 


: your list and feel happy 


about your Christmas budget 


because you can buy TWO of the very finest gifts 
for children for the usual price of one. 


Only $5.00 for a— 


I year subscription to John Martin’s Book and you 
get a FREE copy of John Martin’s Fold-Up Book. 


























he houghtful men and women realize that there never 
leo was a time when careful supervision was so needed 
vhich s JOHN MARTIN'S for our boys and girls and they feel that Je JHN MAR- 
ite —BOOkK— TIN’S BOOK is of the greatest help. They know how 
Val : children respond to its fine imagination and clean think- 
> = 5 THE CHILDS MAGAZINE . °° . ‘s e ° 
soe, . ing and to the spirit of gaiety and playfulness which 
urage S pervades the magazine. . 
ry tor ‘ OHN MARTIN’S BOOK is the child’s (age 5 t y 
; . 7 eae J N Mz N’S is the child’s (age 5 to 13) own 
know JC HN MARTIN'S BOOK magazine. Many varied handicraft pages—adventure serials 
sry off is approved by leaders in pro- —humor—verse—history and nature stories—puzzles— 
gressive thought. songs and games—plays to act—bedtime stories .. . lav- 
ud of ishly illustrated and with pages in colors. Also beautiful 
ne to ; picture pages which give reproductions of timely news 
ae Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt photographs of animals, people and countries. Prominent 
‘ill ine Says authors and artists are contributors. 
‘little... L hope even more chil- CAN YOU THINK OF A MERRIER OR WISER GIFT 
Eric dri i will enjoy this magazine FOR CHRISTMAS? AND WITH IT YOU GET A 
swith a the a te ' FREE COPY OF ONE OF JOHN MARTIN’S MOST 
a he future than have done POPULAR BOOKS— 
7 so in the past. F , , 
[aun The FOLD-UP BOOK is unique and delights children 4 to 7. 
“Gray By a simple folding of the pages the six Mother Goose col- 
’ : / Ini es - = ‘eit Seances , : 
which Dr. Daniel A. Poling says— ored pictures become “movies.” Verses by John Martin. 
|. The} Jf there is anything finer for Gay board covers. Regular price $1.35 postpaid. 
oung ildre in’s : ‘ _ - 
” hf o iren than John Martin $ Send the magazine and the book to different addresses ij 
. Book I have never seen it. = you like. 
1eTro- . 
ae ne eee 
rents § JOHN MARTIN, 300 Fourth Avenue, New York 
home Enclosed find $5.00 (Canada $5.50, foreign $6.00) for a 
“linorgy ‘Welve months’ subscription to JOHN MARTIN’S BOOK 
~ and a free copy of the FOLD-UP BOOK. Send the 
) 1849 magazine to 
res RTE. Gai de ccneacyicwerk ecreueuehnaeesiverneced 
€DS fai 
ones adirene : EE A Ae oe ee SE PET IA ee 
ming Send FOLD-UP BOOK to 
Me codsadnvnet atts cdhakdndisesanatenegnenadee 
| told aids , ; 
ESS eee ae OCR eh This delightful something-to-do 
It of T° . ’ 
“ a Ordered by ee canis codensaasevenaseunce meets book sent FREE with a year’s 
Doug. Ns Sid nik cane ie deat no Aas aba aaa sueece en subscription to John Martin’s 
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Maine island when the father of the family was 
marooned in Alaska. Prairie life of cowboy and 
cow pony is presented in Will James’s new story, 
“Big-Enough” (Scribners, $2.50). For younger 
children many facets of North American geog- 
raphy are made vivid and humanly dramatic in 
Lucy Sprague Mitchell’s “North America—The 
Land They Live In For the Children Who Live 
There” (Macmillan, $3.50)—stories and verses 
of boys and girls, animals of the farm and wood 
and creatures of the rivers and sea as they are liv- 
ing and playing and working in the varied and 
various parts of this continent. 

South America, too, is represented in a distin- 
guished, beautifully written story of a young In- 
can lad, tested and tried for the leadership of a 
small group of his people who have retreated to a 
gorgeous mountain fastness of the Andes, there 
to escape Pizarro and his Spaniards. This unusu- 
ally fine story, “The Scarlet Fringe,” by Helen 
Clark Fernald and Edwin Slocombe (Longmans, 
$2), will serve perhaps to send some boys and 
girls to the reading of “South America’s Story” 
by Elsie Spicer Eells (McBride, $4), well known 
for her collections of South American folk tales. 
Her book is the first presentation for young peo- 
ple of the legend and history of the wild, beau- 
tiful and thrilling land to the south. 

The strength and energy of a boy’s will which 
is as the wind’s will when it springs from an im- 
aginative urge—the urge to go to sea, to explore, 
to experiment, to invent, to learn—are expressed 
in the following unusually fine stories: “Java 
Ho!” by Johan Wigmore Fabricius (Coward, 
$2.50), the tale of three Dutch boys who sailed 
with a Dutch skipper to the East Indies in the late 
seventeenth century; based upon the real skipper’s 
real log. Stephen Meader’s “Away to Sea” ( Har- 
court, $2.50), the experiences of a Providence 
boy, Jim Slater, on a slave ship in 1821. “Sefior 
Zero” (Harcourt, $2.50), Henry Justin Smith’s 
story of the boy reputed to have stowed away on 
the Santa Maria. It has been the author’s long 
hobby to collect all available information about 
this boy and he has now incorporated it into an 
unusual story. In this group of books Mary White 
Ovington’s sympathetic story “Zeke” (Harcourt, 
$2) deserves to be placed. The book carries 
the sensitive negro lad from his tiny cabin home 
to the great school and a great friendship with 
Natur, son of a West African chief. Theodore 
Acland Harper’s New Zealand story “Windy Isl- 
and” (Doubleday, $2) has the veritable winds 
of the plains in it and a boy’s love for winds, 
plains and sheep, and sheep-herding. 

There are good books of life in other lands this 
year and I have chosen to make this group in- 








clude a land considered by some as unreal—tha 
is, the land of fancy. Elizabeth Coatsworth’s 
“Knock at the Door” (Macmillan, $2) is love- 
ly in format, with pictures by Francis Bedford. 
Which land will a boy choose as his lifelong home 
when he has been born in fairyland of a fairy 
mother and a mortal father? This question is an- 
swered in a charming tale, with many songs and 
verses. There are more stories from Anne Casser- 
ley’s miniature human comedy in “Brian of the 
Mountain” ( Harper, $1.50)—tales of Roseen, the 
little Black Pig, young Donkey, and others. These 
are salty stories of the characters of the Knockat- 
tan hillsides, filled with the wisdom, the foolish- 
ness, the faults, the foibles, the humor of every- 
day folk. Two important collections of folk tales 
are “The Magic Bird of Chomo-Lung-Ma” 
(Doubleday, $3.50), old tales of Tibet and Mount 
Everest by Noel Sybille, who has lived in the 
land, and myths and legends gathered directly 
from the Eskimo people by the great Norse ex- 
plorer Rasmussen, and published under the title 
“Eagle’s Gift” (Doubleday, $3.50). Marie Peary, 
the daughter of another great explorer, has writ- 
ten a delightful continuation of her story of the 
Greenland Eskimos and the Christmas reindeer 
in “Muskox, Little Tooktoo’s Friend” ( Morrow, 
$2). 

In “Durandal” (Doubleday, $2.50), a story 
of a young Frankish crusader moving in the 
midst of figures who really lived, we have a finely 
conceived and well-executed story by Harold 
Lamb, who for several years now has been steep- 
ing himself in the history of the Crusades and the 
early movements of the Mongols. Sir Hugh in 
this book finds the famous sword of Roland and 
uses it to avenge himself when he joins the Mon- 
golian horde. Eric Kelly’s new book, “The 
Golden Star of Halich” (Macmillan, $2.50), also 
has far eastern roots. It is concerned with the 
mystery of the “golden star” that was to gather 
nations together and shake the power of Kasimir 
the Great. Young Michael of Poland solves the 
mystery. 

Outstanding stories of life in the respective 
countries to-day will be found in Helen Coale 
Crew’s “Laughing Lad” (Century, $1.75), a boy 
of the Midi called by his family and friends 
“Toujours Gai.” He is stolen by the gypsies and 
carried into Spain. His absence has tremendous 
effect upon the life of his brother and family. In 
“Vanya of the Streets” (Harper, $2), by Ruth 
Epherson Kennell, we have a story of: the “un- 
cared-for” children in Russia, that large group 
made orphans and homeless by war, revolution, 
and famine. “Vanya” is rescued by the Soviet or- 
ganization The Young Pioneers. “Children of 
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What Christmas present 


is more enjoyable than a good book? . . . And how about these—two for grown- 
ups, seven for younger readers 














—— ) Picture Map 
| Paul Rodier |] Geography of the 
(head of the great French house of United States 
| Rodier) By Vernon Quinn 
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recreates the Mediaeval Scene in A picture-book—with colored maps and 


livel 11 lls t 1 Is all 
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Oo F F R E N Cc H picture maps by Paul Spener Johst. (Ages 
8-13) $2.50 

The Wooster — Poosters 

In a richly colorful book, M. Ro- By Clare Mallison 

dier interprets the spirit of the A picture-story of a Scotch terrier family 

Middle Ages in the achievements named Wooster-Pooster—and how they go 

of the men and women who de- = s _— ¥ aver $ | a By : 

signed and wove for its cathe- oy (Ages i ee > 

drals and prelates, its castles and 

its Kings. A popular book of his- The Mystery Cross 

tory and art in terms of life. 

With over 100 notable illustra- By Gunby Hadath 

tions. boxed, $10.00 A Cornish lad seeks hidden gold left him 
by his adventurer-father, and finds even 














greater treasure. Illustrated by Margaret 
Freeman. (Ages 12-16) $1.75 


Chicken Town 
By Grace B. Gawthorpe 


\ Real chicken life truthfully 
\. —and amusingly—pictured 

by the author of “Canary 
Village.” Illustrated. (Ages 
6-10) $1.00 










Grandmother 
Tippytoe By Lois Lenski 


A gay story about a lovable little old lady and her 
pets—including Solomon the parrot, the China Cat 
and the Blue Glass Hen. Illustrated by Miss Lenski. 
(Ages 6-10) $2.00 


The Little Princess in the Wood 
By Sibylle v. Olfers 








—- 















With English text by Helen Dean Fish The Ideal Gift for 
: ; é ; Christmas— 
How the little princess meets the animals, the birds and the 
nature children. A deservedly famous German picture-book. . , 
(Ages 4-8) $1.50 Pershing’s 
B MY EXPERIENCES 
The City Mrs. Winkle Built In THE 
By Helen Fuller Orton WORLD WAR 
A farm nonsense story about pigs riding in elevated trains, cows 
obeying stop-and-go lights, and other delightful absurdities. Essential for EVERY 
(Ages 5-9) Illustrated. $1.00 American Bookshelf— 
Your bookseller has these books—now! Notably illustrated. 2 vols., 
Write today for our two free, illustrated Holiday pamphicts—(one on our boxed, $10.00 
New Fall Books for Adults, one on all our Children's Books classified for 
your convenience)—and find them, postpaid, in your Mailbox! 








FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY  443-4th Ave. New York 











CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


For Young Friends 


CHRISTMAS EVERYWHERE 


Elizabeth Hugh Sechrist 


t TEN ORIGINAL COLORED DRAWINGS | 
by Guy Fry 
This book describes the 


various ways Christ- 
mas is celebrated in 
different countries over 
the world. 















In Italy we see the » al 
gorgeous Christmas ~'#% Gr SS 
ceremony in St. Peters, SANG 
and we learn about La 
Befana who comes 






twelve days after Christmas to leave presents 
for good children and ashes for bad children. 


In Bethlehem we visit the Church of the 
Nativity with the Grotto of the Nativity be- 
low it where a silver star marks the place where 
Jesus was born. The place where the Three 
Wise Men stood is marked by a little altar. 


Grown-ups will enjoy this book as much as 
the children will. 












For Older Friends 


COTTAGE SINISTER 


Q. Patrick 


“Beginning in a leisurely Dickensonian at- 
mosphere, it soon quickens its pace and grips 
like a Van Dine,” says Edgar White Burrill, 
well known lecturer on books. 


COTTAGE SINISTER is cleverly con- 
ceived and charmingly told mystery, with 
characters as real as the air they breathe. 










1 We are so sure you will 
like this book that we 
have arranged with 
your bookseller to al- 
low you to take it back 
if you don’t like it, and 
exchange it for any 
other book you wish. 
Read it and judge for 
yourself. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 


ROLAND SWAIN COMPANY 


West Queen Lane PHILADELPHIA 
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the Housetops,” by Y. B. Mirza (Doubleday, 
$2), author of “Myself When Young,” pic. 
tures the home life of a young Persian girl, Shirin, 
from her birth to her marriage to the bridegroom 
of her choice. Anne Merriman Peck has written 
“Young Germany” (McBride, $2.50), an account 
of the dynamic movement among German boys 
and girls toward a simple, informal life, filled 
with the beauty of life in the open, of folk songs 
and dancing, and the reform of education toward 
true values and international co-operation. 


Science and the Natural World have some ver 
able volumes to their illumination in the follow- 
ing: “What Makes the Wheels Go Round?” 
(Macmillan, $2), a dramatic book about ma. 
chinery by two friends from boyhood, with many 
pictures by the one who is a famous illustrator— 
George Bock and Boris Artzybasheff. “Heroes 
of Civilization” (Little, $3), interesting chap- 
ters about thirty-three men and one woman who 
have left their impress upon the world—in ex- 
ploration, science, invention, biology, and medi- 
cine. The authors are Joseph Cottler and Haym 
Jaffe. In “The Stars for Sam” (Harcourt, $3.50) 
Maxwell Reed has written for older boys and 
girls a book about the universe and an introduc- 
tion to the latest scientific theories relating to the 
sun, moon, stars, and the earth. For nine years 
Bertha Stevens has been presenting to children 
largely through pictures the natural world of mys- 
tery and of beauty and their place in it. The re- 
sults are now gathered in a volume of forty-eight 
superb pictures called “Child and the Universe” 
(Day, $3.50), which range from spears of grass 
to spiral nebula. And last but not least a lovely 
clear introduction to the insect world is furnished 
by the artist Dorothy Waugh, who has not onl) 
written and illustrated her book “Leaves and 
Grasses” (Holt, $2.50) but drawn complete let- 
ter-press as well. Amabel Williams-Ellis, author 
of “Men Who Found Out,” has edited “The 
Voyage of the Beagle” (Harcourt, $2), the 
findings of the young biologist Charles Darwin 
on his first voyage round the world on H. M. S. 
Beagle, and of Captain Fitz Roy, chief of the ex- 
pedition. 

This year has seen, too, the publication of a 
great many picture books, including “Sing Song 
Picture Book” (Lippincott, $2), with words and 
music by Herbert Grueger, a new kind of music 
book in which cats, children, fish, and bunnies 
take an orderly but merry place of notes; “The 
Christ Child” (Doubleday, $2), the most beauti 
ful picture book of the year, by Maud and Misk: 
Petersham, who visited the Holy Land for th 
book’s sake, 
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STORIES FROM MANY LANDS 


The Voyage of the Argo 
By Winifred E. Howe 


Annetje of Amsterdam 
By Winifred E. Howe 


A Christmas in Fair Florence 
By Margaret R. Scherer 


Four Queens and a Pilgrim 
By Jean Leonard 


Granada the Pomegranate 
By Marie Lennox Harding 


Price, 25 cents each 


For a list of other stories from The 
Children’s Bulletin, address 


The Secretary, 
The Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
New York, N. Y. 


Oxford Books for Christmas 


Inexpensive Books 


Mamie—A little girl of 1875 
A delightful story written and illustrated in full 
color on every page by Edna Potter ($1.00) 
Can You Answer It ? 

Over a hundred riddles especially selected and 
illustrated for children (50c.) 
Special Gift Books 
Lays of Ancient Rome 
By Thomas B. Macaulay 

Beautifully illustrated in color by E. A. Cox 
(Boxed $3.75) 
Ivan the Fool and Other Tales 
By Leo Tolstoy 


A new edition of these well-loved tales chosen 
for children by Aylmer Maude and illustrated 
by Norman Tealby ($2.50) 


On Sale at all Booksellers—Send for Complete List 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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IN THE DAYS 
OF YOUNG 
d WASHINGTON 


By Nancy 
Byrd Turner 






























































A story of country life 








in eighteenth - century 
Virginia, woven about 


the character of young 





George Washington. II- 





lustrated in color by Ar- 





Ln mies 





thur E. Becher. $2.00 
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RED SHOES 


Katharine Ellis Barrett 


““The verses are es- 
pecially spirited 
and full of an un- 


pretentious naiveté 





that I particularly 


like. The illustra- 
tions are delight- 
ful.” 


—RacueEt FIELp. 
$1.50 






THE WOMANS PRESS 


600 Lexington Avenue New York 












ATURALLY you are interested in the 
best books, for yourself, and now 
especially for gifts. Here are six help- 
ful suggestions for a variety of tastes. 


THE EUROPEAN 
CARAVAN, Vol. 1 


Edited by SAMUEL PUTNAM 
A fascinating and important anthol- 
‘ogy of the writings of young Euro- 
peons, revealing as does no other 
book the new spirit of European 
literature. With sections from France, 
Spain, England and Ireland. $4.00 


THE SECRET 
OF THE WEST 


By DMITRI MEREJKOWSKI 
A staggering analysis of our Western 
civilization, our philosophy, art, re- 
ligion and history, by one of the 


greatest thinkers of modern times. 
$7.50 


THE MIRRORS 
OF 1932 


The provocative pre-view of the 1932 
Presidential candidates that is a best 
seller everywhere. ‘’A brilliant book 
—it will set the American people 
agog!"’"—Charles Hanson Towne 
Drawings by Cesare $2.50 


SCAPEGOATS 
By JULIAN SHERROD 
An authentic, startling and intimate 
page from our recent financial his- 
tory, the true story of a high-pres- 
sure securities salesman and the 
vicious system which contributed to 
the Great Smash. $1.50 


SAND IN MY SHOES 
By KATHARINE BALL RIPLEY 

A rich and human story of life on a 

peach orchard at Samarcand, North 

Carolina. This simple, moving record 

is a piece of contemporary American 

literature. $3.00 


rut GRASSHOPPERS 
COME 


By DAVID GARNETT 
author of “Lady Into Fox”, etc. 
“It would be hard to find a better 
told tale than this. David Garnett has 
conquered again.”"—N. Y. Sun $2.00 


BREWER, WARREN & PUTNAM, Inc., N. Y. 
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REPRESSION ON A CONTINENT 


A CALENDAR OF SIN, BY EvELYN Scott. 
Cape & Smith. 2 vols. $5. 

Evelyn Scott’s “A Calendar of Sin” is a com 
pendium of the misfortunes of love. The book 
reveals persons all over a continent trying for an 
ecstatic and yet reposeful harmony with other 
persons—which is what love forces one to do 
trying, and not getting very far. And in the pro 
cedure of aiming for that permanent keen still 
ness of self which love, fully possessed, brings, 
these persons always pretend, stumble, hurt, are 
hurt—and some kill and are killed. 

The first thing that the members of the three 
families with whom the book centrally deals, do, 
as they are seized by love and try to seize it—is 
pretend; they pretend in innumerable fashions, 
for they are frightened somewhere. And all their 
pretenses Mrs. Scott shows, casually, implicitly; 
lucidly, however, and with great xsthetic accom. 
plishment. Mrs. Scott is terrifyingly knowing; she 
sees the devil among the roses; she makes it plain 
that the dominion of Carnality has indefinitely 
wavering boundaries and is larger than Jane Aus. 
ten, say, among the tea-things, is willing to grant, 
Mrs. Scott seems to know more about the sub. 
terranean doings of the minds of fervent ladies 
and gentlemen than even some famed Viennese 
experts on the unconscious. What is important, 
though, is that she has merged her almost un- 
comfortably adroit awareness of pretense and es 
timable fooling of self with narrative. She makes 
her discoveries unobtrusively. 

The three families I mentioned are the Dolans 
of Odessa, Indiana—at first, and the Georges and 
Cowleys of Mimms, Tennessee. What a mon 
strous whirl the lusts, regrets, disgusts, shricks, 
languors, departures, abnegations and deaths of 
the members of these families make! The gigan- 
tic emotional turmoil begins in Odessa in 1467 
The Civil War has just gone. America is breath 
less; feeling- somehow the coming of new riches, 
splendors, and confusions. 

The book ends in 1914, when John Dolan, 
afraid he'll die before paralyzed, dim Fanny, sees 
that both die together, with gas all going and a 
Bible just read in. 

I have given some bones and lines of a story 
that scampers and crawls over thousands of miles 
and exquisitely lightens the dark and angry 
places of a thousand instances of noteworthy 
human behavior. It is a story told in a style that 
is like sharp steel being shone on. Mrs. Scott's 
perceptive powers are of the sort that refuse to 
let the more evanescent and hidden aspects of ex- 
istence go by, without having been mentally mas- 
tered. There are, for instance, scores of kinds of 
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STUART CHASE 
MEXICO: A Study of Two Americas 


In collaboration with Marian Tyler 


“At once a brilliant kaleidoscopic picture of Mexico, past and 
present, and an enormously stimulating and provocative com- 
mentary on the machine age.”—Cincinnati Times Star 


Illustrations by Diego Rivera $3.00 


LEWIS BROWNE 
SINCE CALVARY 


The story of Christianity’s dramatic march through the ages, by 
the author of This Believing World, “A fascinating book” — 
Chicago News $3.50 


HAMLIN GARLAND 
COMPANIONS ON THE TRAIL 


By the author of A Son of the Middle Border 


"Every once in a while a book comes along which I like to hold 
in my hand while I curl up on a sofa and settle back in good, 
old-fashioned enjoyment. Such a volume is Companions on the 
Trail”—Charles Hanson Towne $2.50 


GANDHI AT WORK 


Edited by CHARLES F. ANDREWS 


he second volume of Gandhi's autobiography. Read in conjunc- 
tion with Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story and Mahatma 
Gandhi's Ideas, this book will give you a complete view of the 
man. $2.50 


OME FROM THE SEA 
By SIR ARTHUR H. ROSTRON 


he retired Commodore of the Cunard Line, and hero of the 
Titanic disaster, tells the story of his interesting life at sea. $3.50 


ORTRAIT OF AN AMERICAN 


by ROBERT P. TRISTRAM COFFIN 


his is a rich and overflowing book...For native tang and feel- 

1g, for spacious implications, this Portrait of an American 
hould be placed alongside A Son of the Middle Border.” 
New York Herald Tribune 


0 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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$2.00 





MALAISIE 


By Henri Fauconnier 


The Goncourt Prize winner 
of 1930 is “a delightful book, 
an elixir to sip, tasting its rare 
philosophy and beauty...” 
—London Times $2.50 


ARTICLE 
THIRTY-TWO 
By John R. Oliver 


The author of Victim and 
Victor has written a provoca- 
tive novel about a clerical 
family and its “unhealthy 
mental atmosphere”. $2.50 


Illustrated 


The Carolina 
Low Country 


Many noted writers and art- 
ists have co-operated in pro- 
ducing this beautiful book 
about the South Carolina 
coastal country. $5.00 


Illustrated Magic 
By Ottokar Fischer 


Hundreds of magical tricks 
and illusions explained and 
illustrated. An excellent gift 
book. $5.00 


Discovering 
Ourselves 


By Edward A. Strecker 
and Kenneth E. Appel 


Are you worried? Bothered 
by conflicting desires? The 
victim of complexes? Read 
this view of your mind and 
how it works. You will find 
it a helpful book. $2.50 
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OXFORD BOOKS 


Recommended by 


William Lyon Phelps 





THE DIARY OF A 
COUNTRY PARSON 


The Reverend James Woodforde 
Edited by Joun BERESFORD 


5 volumes, each $4.25 
“|. and how I wish the line might stretch out to the 
crack of doom! For these are not books, these are life. 
These . . . volumes are to have and to hold. Buy them, 
keep them, and it is certain you will read them more 
than once and with increasing delight.” 


CHRISTIANITY AND 
COMMON SENSE 
By G. F. Bradby 


* . . one of the most useful little books on the Chris- 
tian religion that I have ever read. I hope it will have 
an enormous circulation.” 


LEO TOLSTOY 
AND HIS WORKS 
By Aylmer Maude soc. 


‘**I congratulate the Press on the publication of Ayl- 
mer Maude’s little book on Tolstoy. It contains an im- 
mense amount of information in a very little space, 
and is a valuable addition to Tolstoy literature.” 


The Letters of 
JOHN KEATS 


Edited by Maurice Buxton Forman 

2 Volumes, $14.00 
‘‘These letters are essential to an understanding of 
his character, temperament, and purpose. It is fortu- 
nate that at last we have an edition as complete as it is 
possible to make it, and presented with scrupulous 
accuracy.” 


The WORLD’S CLASSICS 


8oc. each. Send for Complete List 
“I regard the World’s Classics as an admirable series 
of valuable and important books. They are well bound, 
well printed, cheap in price, and every one is a desir- 
able addition to one’s permanent library!" 


DICTIONARY OF 
NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY 


In 22 volumes, $140.00 
“*This invaluable work fills four shelves of my library 
and I could not keep house without it.” 


$1.00 


(Do you know the 


CONCISE D.N.B. 


In one indispensable volume, $7.00) 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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weather greedily, sharply described in “A Calen. 
dar of Sin.” There are scores of intonations taken 
prisoner. And the technic of pretense and repres. 
sion, so compulsory with persons, living in sin or 
otherwise, has been revealed in appropriat ly 


merciless, keen writing. Eur § 
Lt SIEGEL 


THE FUN OF REVOLUTION 


Memorrs oF A Potyctot, By WILLIAM GERHARDI. 
Knopf. $3.75. 

“The Polyglots, A Novel,” endeared its author 
to those who are still capable of roisterous, rib- 
shaking laughter. It was too good not to be true, 
That amazing crew of dubious nationality, seed- 
ily respectable, chronically destitute of funds, that 
seemed to spend their lives in wagons-lits and 
luxury liners, meandering from Bloomsbury to 
Vladivostock and Tokyo, to Belgrade and Brus. 
sels) New York, Bratislay and Singapore on 
vaguely diplomatic errands or to look up some 
cousins could not have been invented by any 
genius. One wanted to know who Aunt Teresa, 
Uncle Emmanuel, Sylvia, Major Beastly and the 
rest of them were in real life. William Gerhardi, 
born more or less British in Petrograd, brought 
up in German schools and at Oxford, was bound, 
after giving us his memoirs in novel form, to 
give us his novel in memoir form. In good review 
cliché, this book fills a long-felt want. 

And the truth is funnier than the fiction and 
quite as entertaining. In the novel such minor in- 
cidents as the World War, the Russian Revolu- 
tion, and the like appeared to the lively Poly- 
glots who found their own affairs so interesting 
too boring to engage much attention. Those in- 
cidents naturally occupy more space in the me- 
moirs. But our Polyglot remains nevertheless true 
to his original character. He makes the following 
entry in his diary: “Played tennis this afternoon, 
love, then a bath, afterwards witnessed a revolu- 
tion.” To say that young Gerhardi was in the 
midst of things would be hardly accurate, for he 
was generally to be found in some of the most 
out-of-the-way and linguistically perplexing cor- 
ners of the theatre of war. But he saw both Rus 
sian revolutions at pretty close quarters and 
rubbed shoulders with Kerenski and Lenin, to 
say nothing of Kolchak and Mr. Winston Church- 
ill’s various White Russian friends whom he was 
officially appointed to assist. He managed withal 
to retain a philosophical detachment and fatal 
ism which is more Russian than English. He 
compares the anxiety of Mr. Churchill and the 
like gentlemen to save civilization to the concern 
which might be felt by a cancer for the life of its 
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The Lady of Godey’s: 
Sarah Josepha Hale 
By Ruth E. Finley 


she believed that women had rights, but the first 
lady Editor” was far too clever to antagonize 
her Victorian audience. Anadditionto Americana. 
color plates and 24 halftones from old prints. $3.50 


EUGENIE: 


Empress of the French 
By Octave Aubry 
She wanted to rule the world — this glittering 
enchantress of the Tuileries who shone in the 


sun of Bonaparte destiny and ruled the hearts 
of men. 16 s//ustrations. $3.50 








CHARLESTON 


Historicand Romantic 


By Harriette K. Leiding 


Author of “Historic Homes of 
South Carolina”’ 


Lovely, indolent and indi- 
vidual is Charleston, one of 
the oldest cities in Amer- 
ica. Mrs. Leiding tells its 
story, describes its newer 
development and catches 
in her charming pages the 
glamor of its old houses, 
its beautiful gardens, and 
its proud families. 


80 illustrations. $3.50 
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CRANMER 


Archbishop of Canterbury, 1533-1556 
By Hilaire Belloc 


He bore the death by fire after seven recan- 
tations had availed him nothing. Dupe, flat- 
terer and literary genius—his hand wrought 
the cleavage of England from United Christ- 
endom. By the author of “Richelieu” and 
“Wolsey”. 16 illustrations. $5.00 


THE LADY 
of BEAUTY: 


Agnes Sorel 


By Jehanne d’Orliac 
Author cf“ The Moon Mistress: 
Diane de Poitiers” 


First to be called the favor- 
ite of a king, with a kiss 
she completed the work 
of Jeanne d’Arc. For it 
was her love which gave 
Charles VII the courage 
to drive the English out 
of France. One of the great 
love stories of history. 

18 illustrations. $3.00 











MY RUSSIAN 
VENTURE 


By Mrs. Cecil Chesterton 


The experiences of a well- 
known journalist in Russian 
villages and towns where 
tourists never go. $2.50 


Modern 
South America 
By C. W. Domville Fife 


The political and economic 
history of each country from 
the Spanish Conquest to 
the present. 


16 illustrations. $3.50 


Washington Square 





ru 


THE DEB’S 
DICTIONARY 


By Oliver Herford 


According to Mr. Herford, Ambidex- 
trous is “Not letting your right hand 
know who is holding your left hand!” 
An alphabet of absurdities for debs, 
sub-debs and ex-debs with 75 of the 
author’ own giddy drawings. $1.50 








LIPPINCOTT 


MEXICAN 
MAZE 
By Carleton Beals 


Fifteen years of war, revolu- 
tion and peace in Mexico. 
Now in its 3rd_ printing. 
75 illustrations by Diego 
Rivera. Colored endpapers. $3.00 


Back to 


Montparnasse 
By Sisley Huddleston 


Here are glimpses of the 
Broadway of Paris—Mont- 
parnasse in all its gaiety. Now 
in its 2nd printing. 


35 illustrations. $3.50 


Philadelphia / 























YALE 


America Weighs 
Her Gold 


By James 
Harvey Rogers 


How is maldistribution 
of gold responsible for 
the business depres- 
sion? To what extent 
is the United States to 
blame? Will the gold 
standard survive? Here is a 
forceful answer to these press- 
ing questions. 

“Professor Rogers contributes 
a searching analysis of the sit- 
uation.”"— New York Times. 
“The voice of a straight- 
thinking, straight-talking po- 
litical economist is welcome 
music.’’—Scripps-Howard. 
Illustrated $2.50 


se s 
William Archer 
By Charles Archer 

All that was best on the English stage was for years 
bound up with William Archer. Shaw and Barrie, 
Stevenson and Hardy, Barker and Pinero knew and 
loved him. Their correspondence, here published, is 
fascinating. ‘I returned to an Archerless London,” 
wrote Shaw at his death 


Illustrated 
Sun Yat Sen 
By Henry Bond Restarick 


An absorbing biography of the great Liberator of 
China and founder of the Republic. 
Illustrated 


The Satin Slipper 
By Paul Claudel 


A poetic drama of human destiny and spiritual sal- 
vation. The most original work of this famous 
Frenchman. $5.00 


Beyond the Sublime Porte 
By Barnette Miller 


The story of that ‘‘palace of mystery,”’ the Grand 
Seraglio of Stambul, its mighty builders, and its fair 
—and influential—denizens. 

Zllustrated $5.00 


Attractive Christmas Catalogue sent on request 









$5.00 


$2.50 





YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven Connecticut 





unfortunate host. But Gerhardi is never unduly 
serious. His philosophy is, like that of all good 
humorists, mostly between the lines. Whether we 
look for it or are content to enjoy the fun and 
the good cinema reel of varied adventure and in- 
teresting personalities, the Polyglot’s memoirs 
will afford us a thoroughly good time. 
Rosert BriFFavtt. 


BOIES PENROSE 


Power anp Giory: Tue Lire or Bores Pevy- 
ROSE, BY WaLTER Davenport. Putnam. $3. 
There never really was a national boss in our 
| party politics. It seems that in political corrup- 
tion we were always great believers in the Jefler- 
sonian doctrine of local option. The nearest to 
a boss on such a scale we ever had was not, as is 
usually supposed, Mark Hanna, who was merely 
a big business man who loved to kid himself 
that he was also a magnificent wire-puller. The 
nearest to it were Thaddeus Stevens and Boies 
Penrose; especially Penrose, for Stevens, much re- 
cent research to the contrary, was an idealist, 
albeit hard-boiled enough to suit a Tweed. 

But Penrose was the thing, beautiful and true 
As a specimen of the superb ward heeler, in his 
later life on a continental scale, he was so nearly 
perfect because he was so brilliant. He was not 
the ordinary boss, because the ordinary boss is 
not a scion of the Biddles and the Penroses and 
a graduate of Harvard, second in his class; and, 
above all, because the ordinary boss is not an in- 
tellectual, compared to whom the average uni- 
versity professor is but a farmer with a docto- 
rate. Paradoxically, it was the intellectual, though 
stultified, it was the epigrammatically articulate 
cynic and philosophical corruptionist, the almost 
nihilistic aristocrat in Penrose which throws such 
a clear and sharp light on the boss system of his 
day, just as Alcibiades showed more obvious! 
the corruption of old Athens than the shysters 
in his wake. And the paradox is further ex 
plained by Penrose’s contemptuous vindictive 
ness against all hypocrisy, especially against the 
“good” people, the reformers. He not merelj 
preferred the Quays to the “Pinshots.” He re- 
spected them a great deal more. And all his life 
he harped on this distinction, long before Mr. 
Lincoln Steffens popularized it in our own day. 
The sheer bunklessness of his character is really 
magnificent to behold. It made him parade his 
gargantuan gluttony and frequent drunkenness 
in public, it made him despise the mob in pic 
turesque publicity, it made him visit brothels in 
broad daylight and without the least circumspec- 
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“The Outstanding Book 
of 1931 — Lewis GANNETT 


The 









Snaw- Terry Letrrers 


Edited by CHRISTOPHER ST. JOHN with a Preface by BERNARD SHAW 


‘as ° 
The very flower of the minds and hearts of two of the most remarkable personages of our 


generation.” 


*—New York Times. 


“It is worthy of the lists of time.”°— Laurence Stallings. 
“An enchanting book! Incredibly touching, unbelievably impressive.”—-Chicago Tribune. 


$5.00 








The Book that is Sweeping England! 
THE OUTLINE OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


Edited by WILLIAM ROSE, Ph.D. A remarkable volume of 1120 pages containing a liberal 
education for the modern individual. Written by twenty-two world authorities in their fields, including Science, 
Art, Literature, Philosophy, Economics. 


The Life and Times of 
MARC ANTONY 


By ARTHUR WEIGALL. 
interpretation of an important period and an arresting 


personality.” —-New York Times. 


POWER 
AND GLORY 


THE LIFE OF 
BOIES PENROSE 


By WALTER DAVENPORT 


The exciting saga of a great 
party boss, and an amazing 
revelation of American politics. 

Illustrated $3.00 


THE KIRBYS 


By MARGARET WHIPPLE 


A novel of unusual distinction 
about the life and loves and 
problems of an average family. 
Don't overlook it in the search 
for the right gift book! $2.00 


“A highly dramatic 


One volume, Illustrated $5.00 


U-BOATS WESTWARD! 


By ERNST HASHAGEN. The Commander of 


Illustrated $5.00 

















The Story of Admiral Byrd’s 
Famous Dog 

By JANE BREEVORT WALDEN 
With a foreword by Admiral Byrd. The 
thrilling career of Igloo, companion of his 
distinguished master’s epic Polar adven- 
ture. With 100 drawings by Diana 
Thorne. $2.50 














the U-62 reveals the soul of a submarine’s crew in this 
thrilling account of war-time adventures. A tale of action, 
mystery and sheer heroism. 


Illustrated $3.50 


HIGH HATS and 
LOW BOWS 


By ELLERY WALTER 
The famous author of “The 
World on One Leg” reveals fur- 
ther adventures with the great. 
Sparkling interviews with Mus- 
solini, the Pope, King Alfonso 
and others. _—IIlustrated $3.00 


THE ROGET 
DICTIONARY 
of SYNONYMS 
and ANTONYMS 


By C. O. SYLVESTER 
MAWSON 
A completely revised and sim- 
plified edition of the famous 
Roget thesaurus, $3.50 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS e 2 West 45th Street e New York 
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ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
A New Portrait 
by EMANUEL HERTZ 


A brilliant contribution to the world’s 
knowledge of Lincoln. A revelation of 
the many-sided Lincoln on the basis of 
thousands of new documents. I/lus- 
trated with portraits and facsimiles re- 
produced for the first time. 2 ear y 


GROVER CLEVELAND 
A Man Four-Square 

by DENIS TILDEN LYNCH 
A magnificent figure—the real Grover 
Cleveland in action. A biography 


unique for stirring drama and color. 
Illustrated $4.00 






















ELECTRA 
by EUGENE O'NEILL 


“Eugene O'Neill's masterpiece."’ 
f. Brooks Atkinson, N. Y. Tie 50 


WASHINGTON 
MERRY-G O-ROUND 


The countrywide best seller. The truth 
about our national politics and na- 
tional figures. $3.00 


ENGLISH SUMMER 
by CORNELIA STRATTON PARKER 


elightful wanderings. 
Profusely Ulustrated. $3.50 











BROCCOLI AND OLD 
LACE 
by FRANK SULLIVAN 


A priceless piece of hilarity. 


HOW TO TELL YOUR 
FRIENDS FROM THE APES 


by WILL CUPPY 
Dr. Cuppy’s new zoology. I/l. $2.00 


STUFFED SHIRTS 
by CLARE BOOTHE BROKAW 


Brilliant satire on the harassed rich. 
Illustrated by Shermund, $2.50 


he 


$2.00 
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tion. His opinion of the relation of the sexes was 
so low that he believed in “renting” sex. One of 
his loudest visits to a house of ill fame, duly pho- 
tographed by political shysters, cost him the 
mayoralty of Philadelphia. 

His contempt for human kind, whether in 
classes or in masses, knew no bounds. Soon after 
his graduation from Harvard, while serving an 
apprenticeship in the most respectable law firm in 
Philadelphia, he dragged into the office a par- 
ticularly obnoxious underworld client, shocking 
the refined barristers into fits. But Penrose in- 
sisted on the intrinsic admirableness of his new 
friend. “I’ve been drunk with him,” he said, “and 
find that he is highly popular with the inmates 
of several reputable houses of prostitution. That 

. . is high recommendation of a man’s funda. 
mental character.” Naturally he soon quit the 
“good people” of the firm and joined forces with 
the Honorable Matthew Stanley Quay. And he 
stayed with the Quays until he died. He dealt 
with the political underworld, which was bat- 
tening on reactionary business, all his life. He 
never made a cent out of it. He profoundly be 
lieved that human nature at its lowest is the least 
hypocritical. And out of this estimate he built his 
power. 

Mr. Davenport deliberately wrote no social his 
tory. He wrote a pen sketch. But as such it is so 
obviously excellent that I almost forgot to say so. 

BENJAMIN STOLBERG. 


END OF THE CHURCH 


Tue Soctat SussTANCE OF RELIGION, By GERALD 
Hearp. Harcourt, Brace. $3. 


Mr. Heard’s study, it should be said at once, has 
nothing to do with religion in its every-day 
sense, religion as we know it, or as it is preached 
from our platforms and pulpits. In point of fact, 
Mr. Heard’s whole thesis is directed against the 
type of religion which has been developed by 
our civilization. He can envision “the rebegin- 
ning of religion” only with “the end of the 
churches.” The purpose of religion, in Mr. 
Heard’s opinion, is realized only when the in- 
dividual is made one with the group, and is ab- 
sorbed back into “the general life.” Modern re- 
ligions fail of their purpose because they are in- 
dividualistic, because they have succumbed to 
the individualistic urges and incentives of our 
civilization. It is -in their very stress upon the 
idea of individual immorality that they err. Re- 
ligion, Mr. Heard maintains, is not to promise 
the extension of individual life after death, but 
to cement the relationship between the individ- 
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Books from QGeacon Kill for C{hristmas Gifts 





«The Best Single Volume on American History in Existence,”’—Allan Nevins 


THE EPIC OF AMERICA 


By JAMES TRUSLOW ADAMS 


—" 


—- The author of “The Adams Family” gives a brilliant 
a SaTtanric #SQOOPRIZEROOK, a, § panorama of American life from Colum- 

ad : == — bus to Hoover. With 17 woodcut 
‘ as — illustrations. 433 pages. 

75th thousand. An At- 
lantic Book. $3.75 























Hatter’s Castle 
By A. J. Cronin. ‘The season’s sensation— 

hailed by the London Obse - as “the most suc- . 

cessful novel of the year.” 33rd thousand. $2.50 Memoirs of 


. r nad 
The Windmill on the Dune Prince Von Bulow 
By Mary E. Waller. This delightful Cape Cod Vol. I. From Secretary of State to Imperial 
love story by the author of ““The Wood-Carver of Chancellor, 1897-1903. Vol. Ul. From the 


‘Lympus’” isa best seller. 22nd thousand. $2.50 Morocco Crisis to Resignation, 1903-1909. 
Fishers of Books Startling revelations of European diplomacy. 
By Barton Currie. A famous bibliophile One of the most important autobiographies of 


: : our time. Fully illustrate 2 vo $5.00 eac 
discourses on his collection of rare books and y ated. Is. ».00 each. 


his experiences in tracking down elusive first Gifts of Life 


issues and manuscripts. 76 illustrations. $4.00 By Emil Ludwig. Dr. Ludwig at fifty has 

First Nights and First Editions written an autobiography which is witty, naive, 
By Harry B. Smith. Tells of this famous li-  8@Y and packed with brilliant pen portraits of the 

brettist’s300comedies and operettas and of his ad- great and near-great. 16 illustrations. $1.00 

ventures in collecting books. 16 illustrations. $3.50 Forty-Niners 

Edward VII, Man and King By Archer Butler Hulbert. Awarded the 


By H. E. Wortham. A fine biography, free Atlantic $5000 Prize. The epic of the Argonauts 
from debunking or hero-worship, of the great is here retold from a study of 250 diaries and 
King. An Atlantic Book. 16 illustrations. $4.00 journals. 118 illustrations and maps. $3.50 


The Third Volume About the Famous Whiteoak Family of Jalna 


y * 
FINCH’S FORTUNE 
By MAZO DE LA ROCHE 
Jalna again, with all its turbulent Whiteoaks. Finch, Renny, Wakefield, Ernest, and 
Piers pursue their destinies with all the violent vitality of their interesting natures. 


Hugh Walpole says: “‘Finch’s Fortune’ is entirely enthralling to those unfamiliar with the earlier 
stories, and shows the author at her very best.’”” An Atlantic Book. 45th thousand. $2.50 





Boston LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY Publishers 
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“As a business man, not in all his period 
was any man to match him, nor in all the 
years of American history can any figure 
dwarf him in this, his natural field.” 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 


First American Business Man 


By ROBERT IRVING WARSHOW 
Author of “‘The Story of Wall Street,”’ “Jay Gould,” etc. 


F ALL the varied activities of a full 
life, Alexander Hamilton’s business 
career most definitely entitles him to his 
high place in American history. In the 
formation of America’s commercial policy, in the 
development of our capitalistic system, Hamilton 
was the pioneer. Even today, his ideas and methods 
still dominate our national policies. This work por- 
trays the genius of Hamilton as a business man. It 
describes his struggles and his triumphs, his love 
affairs and political intringues. 

Mr. Warshow’s last book, “‘The Story of Wall 
Street,” achieved recognition as the standard work 
on the subject, and has been translated into seven 
languages. To this study of our greatest Secretary 
of the Treasury he has brought a broad background, 
a brilliant style and a sound analytic power. 


“No better word can be said of any biog- 
raphy than that it is historically accurate and 
that its characters are not unreal images but 
men of flesh and blood. In this excellent 
study, Mr. Warshow exhibits the same power 
of lifelike character portrayal that made his 
THE STORY OF WALL STREET a signal 
success.” —Barron’s Weekly. 





Selected as the Business Book of the Month 





Price $3.50 


GREENBERG =: 2 
160 FIFTH AVENUE 


PUBLISHER 
NEW YORK 





ual and the group, and save the individual mind 
from the isolation and chaos which overwhelm 
it when, as in our individualistic society, that re- 
lationship is not established. 

The first part of the study is concerned with 
an analysis of the origin of individual conscious- 
ness, and carrying his thesis back into primitive 
life, the author argues that individuality has 
grown out of the struggle between familial tend 
ency and group force. All the conflicts in man’s 
consciousness, all the strife within his ego, termi- 
nating in imbalance and lunacy, are to be at- 
tributed, in Mr. Heard’s opinion, to the penalty 
of individualism and the misery which it has 
created. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Heard’s argument revolves 


| about an idealistic basis, and fails, therefore, to 
| stress the necessary material changes which must 





occur before we can get the “fundamental con 

munism” which he posits as the only way out ot 
our present chaos. In such a “fundamental com 
munism” as Mr. Heard has in mind, the indi- 
vidual would be reabsorbed once more by the 
group, and religion would provide the social 
manna upon which the individual mind would 
feed. But, since Mr. Heard has nothing to say of 
value about how to get such a “fundamental 
communism,” except to confuse causes with e! 
fects, his solution is left dangling in mid-air, a 


weak, helpless thing. 1 Minin 


NO MORE JAZZ 


Gerorce GersHwin: A Stupy tn AMERICAN Mv- 
sic, BY Isaac GOLDBERG. 
Simon & Schuster. $3.50. 

The circumstance that the publication date of 
this “study” was advanced two months to coin- 
cide with the birthday of the subject may help to 
explain the rhapsodies which Doctor (Ph.D., 
Harvard) Goldberg composes over the living 
body of Mr. Gershwin. Wisely, Doctor Goldberg 
early disavows any claim to biography, and any 
one with half an eye can see that the book is a 
labor of love by a fervidly admiring friend. Hot 
and cold, black and white—changes like that in 
the writing are immediately noticeable when Doc- 
tor Goldberg shifts from the discussion of the 
music to the profile of the man. 

The author has presented a well-documented 
history of Gershwin’s growth as a musician— 
aside from the -too-enthusiastic,” never-critical 
“life history.” Doctor Goldberg knows his Jazz, 
and defends it less militantly, if possibly more 
knowingly, than most of its lovers. He does not 
see, as many of us do, that Jazz is dying, is be- 
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SAVAGE PARADISE 
By Margaret Matches 

A modern girl who had the courage to leave 
her city job and go vagabonding in the wild 
parts of the world here tells her amazing story. 
The Philadelphia Public Ledger says: ‘‘If Miss 
Matches’ book doesn’t set your foot itching, 
you're a hopeless case!"’ I/Justrated. $4.00 


«x FICTION 
THE HUNDRED DAYS 


BOOKS 
for Christmas Givin g 


COLUMBUS CAME LATE 
By Gregory Mason 


The thrilling story of Ancient America, told in 
a book which presents “‘popular archaeology"’ 
to the reader as an engrossing new hobby. 
Blair Niles writes: “Brings to the general 
public the astonishing findings of modern 
archaeologists. An important and much needed 
book."” I/lustrated. $4.00 


JBEHIND THE SCENES] B/OGRAPHY x 
WITH OURSELVES 


BENEDICT ARNOLD 
Patriot and Traitor 


By Talbot Mundy $2.50 By Carl Ramus By Oscar Sherwin $4.00 
RIVERS OF DAMASCUS | An eminent physician and psychologist | THE RISE OF 
By Donn B 2.00 takes us behind the masks of our per- | U.S. GRANT 

Seta cael $ sonalities and explains why we behave | By A. L. Conger $5.00 


CANE JUICE 
By John Earle Uhler $2.50 


PIE IN THE SKY. By 
Frederick Hazlitt Brennan 


$2.50 


WIVES AND MOTHERS 
By Jean Rudd $2.00 


FLOWER OF THORN 
By Marie Conway Ocemler 
$2.50 


THE YOUNG MRS. 
MEIGS 
By Elizabeth Corbett $2.00 


as we do. Dr. S. Parkes Cadman writes: 
“Tt is not only readable but it is reason- 
able and I wish it a wide circulation."’ 

$3.00 


MARCHES OF 
THE NORTH 
By E. Alexander Powell 


Colonel Powell, citizen of the world, 
here turns to Canada and explores the 
Dominion from Cape Breton to the 
Klondike and from the American border 
to the Arctic. The N. Y. World-Telegram 
says: “‘More than a guide book; it is 
Canada today and yesterday, and makes 





L excellent reading."” I/lustrated. 


$4.00 1 Mitchell-Hedges 


JAMES FENIMORE 
COOPER. By Henry Wal- 
cott Boynton $5.00 


SCIENCE x 
THE INSECT MENACE 
By L.O. Howard $3.50 
WINGS FOR MEN 

By Frank Wead $4.00 
THE CAS® AGAINST 


BIRTH CONTROL 
By E. Roberts Moore $2.50 


EXPLORATION 
LAND OF WONDER 
AND FEAR. By F. A. 
$4.00 














MANHATTAN SIDE-SHOW 
By Konrad Bercovici 


The gypsy of Manhattan writes a new book 
akin in spirit to his famous Around the World 
in New York, but this time dealing with the 
many personalities, great and small, whom he 
has encountered in his wanderings around the 
town. I/lustrated. $4.00 


353 Fourth Avenue * 








THE CENTURY CO. : 


CHICAGO: A PORTRAIT 
By Henry Justin Smith 


A pen portrait of modern Chicago, illustrated 
with the beautiful drawings by E. H. Suydam. 
Mr. Smith tells the story of what Chicago has 
accomplished and built, and presents a picture 
of the great city in its normal life and activity. 
Fully illustrated. $5.00 


New York 





— 




















Alaska 


BOOKS 
By MARY LEE DAVIS 


WE ARE ALASKANS 
Eskimos, Indians and Whites — 
100 living people of Alaska move 
across these pages in panoramic 
close-up. 49 illustrations. $3.50. 


William Lyon Phelps says, “An irresis- 
tible book.” 


UNCLE SAM’S ATTIC 

The Intimate Story of Alaska 
A full length, richly colored por- 
trait of Alaska’s self — the High 
North. 53 illustrations. $3.50. 


Mark Sullivan says, “‘Monumental and 
alluring !“ 


ALASKA, the Great Bear's Cub 
A sketch book, vivid and truthful, 
about Alaska’s wild life — with 
intimate studies of Eskimo and 
Indian lore. 26 illustrations. $2.00 


“A source of complete delight.’ — 
-*. Washington Star. 


By MAE FOSTER JAY 
MORNING’S AT SEVEN 


A romance of Texas—as colorful as its setting and 
introducing Patricia Star of vivid and alluring 
contrasts, brought up by a bachelor on a south- 
western frontier according to a recipe all his 
own. $2. 


By WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
NEW ENGLAND VISTA 


Miniature sketches of New England countryside 
with warmth and color, sentiment and romance. 
(Gift Edition) $1.50 

“As lovely in its descriptions as are the aspects of 
the out-of-doors it catches and puts into lan- 
guage. As charming as Mr. Eaton ever wrote.’’-— 
New York Times. Colored frontispiece by Walter 
King Stone. 


THE MAN WHO FOUND CHRISTMAS 
A tender romance woven around the man who 
would remove the Christmas spirit of “‘good will 
to men” from the calendar. (Gift Edition) 
Frontispiece by Walter King Stone. $1.25 


THE IDYL OF TWIN FIRES 

For those who have already answered the call of 

country life and also those who look forward to 

the realization of their dream. The author's idyl 

became a lasting joy. (Gift Edition) Illustrated 

by Thomas Fogarty. $2.50 
At all Bookstores 


W. A. Wilde Company, Boston 

















| stories would have been called 


| 


ing suffocated by the stuffy atmosphere of the 


| broadcasting studio and by the lack of imagina. 
| tive sustenance from orchestrators; but then Doc. 


tor Goldberg hardly ever reaches into the future 
The book belongs in the library of every lover 


| of Jazz. Indeed, all but the most reactionary o/ 
| the orthodox music lovers will find in it a schol. 





arly, entirely unpedantic composition. . . . Per 
haps some one other than so good a friend wi 
one day undertake the writing of a piece op 
Gershwin the man. Then there will be two books 


buy. 
to buy Joun O'Hara. 


THE AMERICAN BEST 


Best SHort StoriEs OF 1931, EDITED BY Epwa xp 
J. O’Brten. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

In his sixteenth annual collection of American 
stories Mr. O’Brien is “compelled to affirm once 
more that the period of literary integration has 
begun.” He says further in his brief introduc. 
tion, “The integration of which I am speaking 
is characterized by a general sense of wholeness 
A story tends to start clean, to discard irrelevan 
cies, to see lucidly, to allow no falsities, to rul 
in no morals, to discover and reveal life.” He 
again repudiates false sentiment, pretentious 
ness and the artificial plot. And so, the little lit 
erary magazines are heavily drawn upon, con 
tributing nine of the twenty-six stories. And the 
names of a great number of established older au 
thors are conspicuously absent from this roll-cal! 
of the best. Only Don Marquis, F. Scott Fitzger 
ald, Bromfield and Dorothy Parker answer. The 
young moderns fare better, being well repre- 
sented by Kay Boyle, Whit Burnett, Erskine 


| Caldwell, Morley Callaghan, Faulkner and Jo 


sephine Herbst. But in numbers, at least, the “un- 
knowns” carry off the day. 

The book as a whole attains an unusually sat 
isfactory level. If there is less individual “per- 
formance” than formerly, that very lack makes 
the solid and honest achievement of the group 
more impressive. When in “That Evening Sun 
Go Down” Mr. Faulkner leaves the Negri 
woman alone in her cabin and follows the chil. 
dren home, it is by no artifice that his powertu 
effect is produced. Kay Boyle’s “Rest Cure” moves 
quietly, without action, to an ending that i 
strange and grim. The Caldwell and Callaghas 
“sketches” a fev 
years ago, and it would have been difficult to fin 
them listed as fiction, or even printed, in the 
magazines. 

Mr. O’Brien, while leaning toward the left, 
has not gone wholly modern. The stories of Mar 
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Keep the Peace? 


H. SIMONDS 


Corridor and why is it the powder magazine of 
Europe? WHY has France exploded all disarma- 
ment conferences? Here are all the questions we 
have wanted to ask, questions which concern us 
vitally, answered by the foremost commentator on 
European affairs of our generation. Read it and 
answer for yourself the question, “Can Europe 


















Keep the Peace?” Published Dec. 1 $3.00 


FORTY STAY IN 


By Joun W. VanpveErcook. In this, 
his first full length novel, the author 
of Black Majesty tells a gripping 
story of the strange West African 
Coast. $2.50 


SUSAN SPRAY 

By Suerta Kaye-Smrirtn. “The most 
successful novel that Miss Kaye- 
Smith has written since ‘Joanna 
Godden’.”-—N. Y. Herald Tribune. 
A Book-or-THE-MontH CLuB SE- 
LECTION. 66th thousand. $2.50 


THE GOLDEN VASE 


By Lupwic Lewtsoun. The search- 
ing portrait of a man in whom the 
fire of life flares up to one keen blaze 
of ecstasy before the calm of middle 
age. 5th printing. $2.00 


THURSDAY APRIL 


By Atserta Pierson Hannum. 
“An enchanting story of simple and 
curiously intense mountain folk, 
startling for its poetic magic.”— 


N. Y. Herald Tribune. $2.50 


SQUADS WRITE! 

By Joun T. Wintericu. The best 
things from ““The Stars and Stripes.” 
A big book thousands will chuckle 
over reminiscently. Illustrated. $4.00 


49 E. 33rd St., New York 








December Selection o rf 


The Book-of-the-Month Club 


Only Yesterday 


An Informal History of the Nineteen-Twenties 


By Frepericx Lewis ALLEN. Here is something new: the 
informal story of a period of America’s history which all of 
us have lived through and savored, a period which ended 
“only yesterday.” Mr. Allen tells a fively and amusing 
tale, from morals to Montgomery Ward, from Cou’ to 
Coral Gables, from Dayton to Dempsey. Tut DecemBer 
SELECTION OF THE BooK-OF-THE-MontTH CLUB. 

Published Dec. 1 Illustrated. $3.00 


BROTHERS IN THE WEST 


By Rosert Raynotps. Tue Harper Prize Nover. “A 
richly human, deeply emotional novel of the lives of two 
brothers on the Wenen prairies in the days when the 
first steps were taken by white men to start communities 
in the wilderness.”—Harry Hansen. 12th printing. $2.50 


THEIR FATHERS’ GOD 


By O. E. Rétvaac. Inaugurated with Giants in the Earth; 
carried on with Peder Victorious; Rélvaag brings his 
mighty pioneer trilogy to a stirring close with the passing 
of the Northwest in this new novel—a complete story in 
itself. ““Human, sincere, dramatic, narrative.”’—N. Y. 
Times. 6th printing. $2.50 


DIARY of a PROVINCIAL LADY 


By E. M. Devartecp. “This witty book has been received 
with delighted recognition in England.”—Mary Borden. 
Tilustrated. 


3rd printing. $2.50 






















— 

“I’ve just read a fine novel,” 
someone says. 

“ What's it about?" you ask. 

No one would enjoy all seven of 
these Morrow novels; they vary 
in character, and tastes differ. But 
each is fine in its own way—and 
we're answering your question 
“what's it about? ’’ 
oe 
























“The outstanding love tale of the 
season.” —H. E. Wildes, Phila. Ledger 


BLACK 
DANIEL 


by HONORE W. MORROW 
Author of “Forever Free,”’ ete. 
A romance about Daniel Webster. WiLu1aAm 
Lyon PueELps writes: “The best book Mrs. 
Morrow has written, which is saying a great 
deal. She makes one of the most dramati- 
cally impressive persons in American _his- 
tory live again. An admirable biographical 
novel.” $2.50 


THE BORDER 


by Dagmar Doneghy 

A dramatic chronicle set in that savage no man’s 
land of the Civil War, the Kansas-Missouri border. 
Heywood Broun says: “It will justify any man’s mid- 
night oil. Or any woman's.” 2nd printing $2.50 


THE GROWING TREES 


by Ruth Manning-Sanders 

“The most beguiling book that has ap — for a 
long time...about charming comin London 
Times. “Written with unusual skill... a rP lightful 
mingling of comedy and pathos.”—N. Y. Times. $2.50 


THE WANTON WAY 
by Norah C. James 


Uncompromising and outspoken, this story of youth 
seeking sensation in life above all else is for those who 
enjoy realistic fiction. Author of “SLEEVELESS 
ERRAND.” $2.50 


ICE IN ECYPT 

by A. M. MacCrindle 

Have you ever been there? Dirty, smelly, but 
A dozen vivid characters come 
$2.00 











Cairo! ) 
utterly fascinating. ' e 
alive in a tragi-comedy of modern Egyptian life. 


THE BENDINC SICKLE 


by Cicely Farmer 

A challenging story of a twentieth century woman born 
into the Victorian Age, who fulfilled her destiny through 
the three men she loved. $2.50 








WM.MORROW & COMPANY 


386 Fourth Avenue, New York 


























quis, Edmonds, Gilpatric and Upson are fair 
samples of the older type, and in the first two 
the comparison is not unfavorable. But whether 
or not you hold with Mr. O’Brien’s “literary in. 
tegration” and his assertions of special merit, this 
volume is a definite contribution for those inter. 
ested in the future of the short story. Probably 
the general transition from the tailor-made story 
is not as complete as he would have us belicve, 
The O. Henry volumes also flourish. No matter, 
His selections, showing the shift in certain quar. 
ters from a hardened form to the living sub- 
stance, are good reading. If the dice of his choice 
were loaded, one can only say that the unified 
impression, rare in short-story anthologies, am- 


ply justifies the method. a 


THE ENGLISH BEST 


Best Britis SHort StortEs OF 1931, EDITED BY 
Epwarp J. O’Brien. Dodd, Mead. $2.50. 

No presumption is evidenced by Mr. O’Brien’s 
title. He has collected twenty-five stories finely 
representative of the best British fiction of the 
year. Granted the integrity of his mind and the 
standards he has set himself, it would be difficult 
to collect an equal number that would maintain 
so consistently high a level of intention and 
achievement. None are superlative; all but six 
are encouragingly far above the level of contem- 
porary endeavor. Ten are first-rate work, and of 
that ten, Dorothy Richardson’s “Ordeal” and 
Oliver Warner’s “The Silence Returns” top the 
list, with H. E. Bates, Malcolm Lowry, H. A. 
Manhood, E. R. Morrough, Florida Pier, L. A. G. 
Strong, Sylvia Townsend Warner and Malachi 
Whitaker running close seconds. 

Mr. O’Brien has no traffic with the run-of-the- 
mill, slickly written action-story that swells the 
bulk of the commercial magazines. It is gratify- 
ing that the majority of stories he selects would 
not run a ghost of a chance of acceptance under 
such auspices. Most—especially distinctive among 
them, H. E. Bates’s “On the Road,” Florida Pier’s 
“Liars,” “Ordeal,” “The Silence Returns,” Sylvia 
Warner’s “The Son” and E. R. Morrough’s 

“Treasure in the Dune”—are not even stories of 
incident or character so much as stories of mood; 
an exquisitely selected mood whose very selec- 
tion implies character, incident and action in one. 

This book bulks larger in distinction than 
would any comparable anthology of American 
writing. There is no story here that achieves the 
emotional intensity of William Faulkner’s “Ad 
Astra,” but it is obvious that there is a compara- 
tively larger body of writers in England (whose 
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A Remarkable New Novel of Today by JOHN ERSKINE 


NFINISHED BUSINESS 


HE car was moving fast, but not too fast. A tire exploded. . . 
His friends bent over him. Was he dead? Before Ormer saw his 
friends again he stood before a Gate and heard the amazing dictum 
that scared him back to life, knew that he must return to cheat a 
partner and seduce a girl. John Erskine tells a remarkable story 
of modern life. $2.50 


THE ALMOND TREE 


By GRACE ZARING STONE. The Almond Tree has the 
same delicacy, surety and distinction as The Bitter Tea of 
General Yen. Mrs. Stone has looked back into the world 
which women have been obliged to leave and rendered 
tribute to its special charm.—Jsabel Paterson, in N. Y. 
Herald Tribune. $2.50 


EASTER ISLAND 
By ROBERT J. CASEY. The author of Four Faces of Siva 
tells of the strangest spot on the globe—Easter Island of 
the weird stone gods. He opens a new world to us. Like 
him, we have walked in ‘savage antiquity. —Harry Hansen 
Illustrated. $4.00 
The Autobiography of 
KNUTE K. ROCKNE 
Edited by MRS. ROCKNE. Rockne’s own story of his life. 
Also the greatest football story ever written. It wrings 
your heart and makes your sides ache with laughter.— 
N. Y. Sun. Introduction and Postscript by Father John 
Cavanaugh. Many photographs. $2.50 


TIDEWATER MARYLAND 

By PAUL WILSTACH, author of Tidewater Virginia, etc. 
“Delightfully interesting and entertaining—a truly fas- 
cinating story and historically accurate. I am sure it will 
be crowned with success.”—Charles Fickus, Librarian, 
Maryland Historical Society. Fully Illustrated. $5.00 
Special Limited De Luxe Edition, autographed. $12.50 


THE STORY OF THE CONFEDERACY 


By ROBERT SELPH HENRY. Mr. Henry has told the 
story of the greatest tragedy that ever befell the English- 
speaking peoples in a most masterly manner.—Richmond 
Times Despatch. Illustrated, 
maps, etc. $5.00 


books of the season. 





A FORTUNE TO SHARE 


BY VASH YOUNG. I know of no book so 
helpful to those bludgeoned by the eco- 
nomic blows of the past two years.—O. O. 
Mclntyre. 

It has in it the power to change many a 
life from winter to spring, from failure to 
success. It is just such a book to read and 
then pass on to the friend—and a most 
opportune book for these peculiar times 


—Ralph Waldo Trine. $1.50 
FRANKLIN D. RoosEvVELT 


A Career in Progressive Democracy 
BY ERNEST K. LINDLEY. A remark- 
ably well-rounded and unbiased picture of 


an interesting and important man. - 
Frontispiece. $3.00 


THE FIERY EPOCH 
BY CHARLES WILLIS THOMPSON. 


An important and vivid commentary upon 
the fiery years, 1830-1877. $3.00 


RussiAa—My Home 
BY EMMA COCHRAN PONAFIDINE 


An intimate and thrilling account of life in 
Old Russia and of an American woman's 
escape. $3.50 


EXPERIENCES 


FACING DEATH 


BY MARY AUSTIN. The absorbing re- 
flections of a fine mind on the borderland 
of death. $2.50 


ALFRED DE MUSSET 
BY HENRY DWIGHT SEDGWICK, 
author of Henry of Navarre. Women were 
Musset’s life, and this delightful portrait 
of the great poet's liaisons and erratic 
genius is one of the new season’s most 
fascinating biographies. /Uustrated. $5.00 


A challenging new book by the author of The Marks of an Educated Man 


SORRY BUT YOU’RE WRONG ABOUT IT 
The Scientific Education of Mr. Manstreet 
By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 
D°? you believe that popular notions can be believed; that 
everybody has a right to his own opinion; that women can 
drive automobiles as well as men; that you can not tell what the 
public wants; and a hundred other things that aren’t so? Sorry But 
You're Wrong About It is one of the most helpful and fascinating 


$3.00 





INDIANAPOLIS 





BOBBS-MERRILL 

















Sure to Delight Anyone 


Who Reads, Writes, or Studies 


Here’s a treasure of a gift for pleasure and for helpful- 
ness, too. Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary is the an- 
swer to every gift problem. It is the best for you to use 
—therefore the best for you to give. There is lasting 
satisfaction in giving and in receiving 











FOURTH EDITION 


Best because it is based upon Webster’s New International Dic- 
tionary—the “Supreme Authority”. It surpasses all other handy- 
size dictionaries in scholarsh'p, accuracy, usefulness. 

106,000 entries, including hundreds of new words; with defi- 
nitions, etymologies, pronunciations, and indications of proper 
use—a dictionary of Biography—a Gazetteer; 1930 population 
figures—a special section showing, w th illustrations, the rules of 
punctuation, use of capitals, abbreviations, etc. Foreign 
Words and Phrases, and a wealth of other useful information. 
1,700 illustrations; 1,268 pages. 

Thin-Paper Edition: Special Merriam Cloth, $5.00; 
Fabrikoid, $6.00; Leather, $7.50. 


Purchase of your bookseller; or send order and remittance direct 
to us; or write for information and free specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
106 Broadway, Springfield, Mass. 
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work is after all based in a centuries-old trad 
tion) who are profoundly absorbed in writing ; 
a craft and remain uncontaminated by the rack 
eteering that was born, and will die, in Americ 

Atvau C. Bessie. 


**MOVERS” 


Att Ye Peropte, sy Merce Covsy. 
The Viking Press. $2.50. 
Mr. Colby employs the oid but still service 


able device of conducting the leading character 


of his novel on a long journey, thus enabling hin 


to present a moving panorama of impressions o/ 


an epoch but little dealt with by our historica 
novelists. The scene is laid in 1810 when thes 
States numbered but seventeen; the Louisian 
Purchase had been effected scarcely a decade be 
fore; it had been but three years since Fulton’ 
Clermont navigated the Hudson; to “go W 

was to go no farther than Ohio, but lately ad 
mitted into the Union. The story tells of on 
John Bray, an itinerant parson, who on his Mor 
gan mare journeys from Vermont to Ohio, “t 
missionate against the sinners there.” On the wa 
he falls in with an army of “movers,” pioncer 
lured on, driven, by the promise of fertile land 


where wheat grows to a fabulous height and 


where no man with guts need fear going hun 








STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MA VAGEMENT, ET 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 2 

of SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE, published monthly at 

New York, N. Y., for October rst, 1931 

State of NEW YORK, County of NEW YORK 
Before me, a NOTARY PUBLIC in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared CARROLL B. MERRITT, who, hay 
ing been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
BUSINESS MANAGER of SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publica- 
tion for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
to wit: 





1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, mar 
ing editor, and business manager are 
PUBLISHER: Charles Scribner's Sons, s97 Fifth Ave., New York, N 


EDITOR: None 

MANAGING EDITOR: Alfred S. Dashiell,s 
BUSINESS MANAGER: Carroll B. Merritt, 5 
N. Y 





ifth Ave., NewYork, 
97 Fifth Ave., New Y 


2. That the owners are: (Give names and acldresses of indivi 
owners, or, if a corporation, vive its name and the names and addre 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of the t 
amount of stock.) 








Charles Scribner’s Sons ° 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 
Charles Scribner ° e 597 Filth Ave., New York, N. Y 
Arthur H. Scribner. . 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y 
E. T. S. Lord 597 Fifth Ave., New York, N. ¥ 
3. That the known hondh Iders, mortyayees, and other sect 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent. or more of total amour 
bonds, mostenges, or other securities are one. 
4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not 





the list of stockholders and security holders as they appear 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stocklh« 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee « 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporatio 
whom such trusteeis acting, is given; also that the said two paragré 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and se 
ity holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as t 
tees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona 
fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any « 
person, association, or corporation has any interest direct or ind 
in the said stuck, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by him 
CARROLL B. MERRITT, Ausiness Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 24th day of Sept., 1931 
Percival A. Bedford, Notary Public, Queens Co. 
(SRAL. Clerk's No. 3336 Register’s N 
Certificate filed N. Y. Co. Registe’ 











Commission expires March 30, 1933. 
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gry. It is a mass adventure, picturesque yet not 
without danger; a colorful, animate humanity 
moves: in flat barges, in Conestoga wagons, in 
coaches and shays, on horseback and on foot; 
love and hate, and comedy and tragedy move 
with the Homeric host; a novel gladiatorial con- 
test ensues—two experts skilfully contend in a 
ring with long whips; the unfortunate wife ac- 

cepts the attendant disaster like a good Stoic. As 
for r the parson, he is young and comely; and the 

runaway girl he meets is spunky, and just made 
for him, as the saying goes. 

Mr. Colby has a real gift for depicting masses 
of men in movement; he catches something of 
their spirit; and he has the knack of simultaneous 
description of parallel diverse activities; of see- 
ing and hearing several things at the same time; 
in short, he knows how to describe a mob, and 
the feeling of the individual against the back- 
ground of the mob. The first half of the narra- 
tive devoted to this march of the “movers” is 
superb; the author is less happy in the second 
half, in which the hero abandons the large host 
and moves as an individual among individuals. 
Mr. Colby’s great care for details, however, never 
leaves him; these bear every mark of truth both 
as regards the letter and the spirit. 

Joun Cournos. 


FOREVER AFTER 


Aucust, By Knut Hamswun. 
Coward, McCann. $2.50. 
It is conceivable that there are readers who will 
be bored by this continuation of the tale of Au- 
gust (the first volume, “Vagabonds,” was pub- 
lished last year), but I am not one of them 
Whether it is great literature, I do not know. It 
seems too simple; it seems that Hamsun (now 
aged seventy) could go on writing in this manner 
for years. And I hope he does, It is the story of 
August, the teller of tall tales, the booster, the 
go-getter, who brings Progress to Polden, the 
fishing village, which has never been more than 
one herring season from destitution all its life 
and for a time, under August’s stimulation, has 
a boom. Disaster follows and August’s reputation 
goes down with the wreck. It is possibly Ham- 
sun’s war@ing against excessive materialism and 
even more of the American philosophy of that 
same materialism, but you need not concern 
yourself with that; the story itself will be enough 
for you—the story of every-day events in Polden. 
Edevart, Joakim, Paulina, Karolus, Ezra and 
Teodor—they are all there. Nothing much hap- 
pens and yet I never want it to end. It must be 
magic. 


K. S. CricuTon. 





Encouraged by $100 


“Perhaps you will be interested to learn 
that I have succeeded in selling a short 
story to ‘War Birds,’ aviation magazine, 
for which I received a check for $100. The 
story is the first I have attempted. As the 
story was paid for at higher than the reg- 
ular rates, I certainly felt encouraged.” 


Darrell Jordan 
Box 277, Friendship, N. Y. 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE? 


Have you ever tried? 

Have you ever attempted even the least bit of train- 
ing, under competent guidance ? 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so easy to do, 
waiting for the day to come some time when you will 
awaken, all of a sudden, to the discovery, “I am a 
writer”? 

If the latter course is the one of your choosing, you probably 
never will write. Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors must be in- 
ternes. Engineers must be draftsmen. We all know that, in our 
times, the egg does come before the chicken. 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a writer until he (or she) has 
been writing for some time. That is why so many authors and writers 
spring up out of the newspaper business. The day-to-day necessity 
of writing — of gathering material about which to write — develops 
their talent, their insight, their background and their confidence as 
nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of America bases its writ- 
ing instruction on journalism — continuous writing — the training 
that has produced so many successful authors. 


Learn to write by writing 


“WSPAPER Institute training is based on the New York Copy- 
Desk Method. It-starts.and keeps you writing in your own 
home, on your own time. Week by week you receive actual assign- 
ments, just as if you were right at work on a great metropolitan daily. 
Your writing, is individually corrected and constrectively criticized. 
A group of'men with 182 years of newspaper experience behind them 
are responsible for this,instruction. Under such sympathetic guid- 
ance, you will find that (instead of vainly trying to copy some one 
else’s writing tricks) you are rapidly developing your own distinc- 
tive, self-flavored style — undergoing an experience that has a thrill 
to it and which at the same time develops in you the power to make 
your feelings articulate. 

Many people who should be writing become awe-struck by fabulous 
stories about.millionaire authors and therefore give little thought to 
the $25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be earned for material 
that takes little time to write — stories, articles on business, fads, 
travels, sports, recipes, etc. — things that can easily be turned out 
in leisure hours, and often on the impulse of the moment. 


How you start 


We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test. This tells you 
whether you possess the fundamental qualities necessary to success- 
ful writing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, creative imag- 
ination, etc. You'll enjoy taking this test. The coupon will bring it, 
without obligation. Newspaper Institute of America, 1776 Broad- 
way, New Y 
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| Newspaper Institute of America SsL36r § 
' 1776 Broadway, New York H 
! Send me, without cost or obligation, your Writing Aptitude Test ¢ 
3 and further information about writing for profit, as promised in 
' Scribner's, December. : 
t Mr. : 
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1 Miss . 
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The use and meaning of more than 100,000 
words are clearly defined at a glance in this 
new kind of dictionary. THE WINSTON 
SIMPLIFIED DICTIONARY isin constant 
use by writers, business men, and educa- 
tors because it is the one dictionary that 
meets present-day needs. 1500 pages, 3000 
illustrations. Includes 10 additional depart- 
ments of necessary reference information 
and Atlas of the World in colors. 

Ask your bookseller for the WINSTON, 
or we willsend youa copy. See why The 


WINSTON 


Simplified. 
DICTIONARY 
“The Modern Authority” 

is insisted upon by busy 
people who must be accu- 
rate ina hurry. Write for 
acopy today. Pay $5 tothe 
postman on delivery. If 
after 10 days you wish to 
return it, your money will® 
be refunded at once, in full. 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. it 
1412 Winston Bidg., Phila., Pa. 






Sincinc Cowsoy, By MARGARET LARKIN AND He tey 
Brack. Knopf. $3.50.—The last word.in cowboy songs, 
compiled by Miss Larkin, who learned them as a child jn 
New Mexico and has sung them ever since, to the benefit 
of that part of mankind fortunate enough to hear her, 
The best are here and the piano arrangements by Miss 
Black are very, very good. 


Tue Rear Romanovs, py Gies Botkin. Revell. $2. 
—Mr. Botkin’s father was personal physician to the Rus 
sian Royal family and was massacred with them at 
Ekaterinburg. Young Botkin was with them almost to 
the end. His story of court life and Siberian exile js 
utterly fascinating but everything pales before the 1 
tery of Anastasia. Mr. Botkin has been her chief s 
porter and his claims on her behalf are difficult to : 
fute. Recommended. 


Cuar_es oF Europe, sy D. B. WynpHAM Lewis. Cow- 
ard, McCann. $5.—Mr. Lewis's life of Charles the Fiith 
of Spain has all the merits and defects of his biograp! 
of Louis XI and Frangois Villon. So long as it sticks to 
biography it is brilliant, vivid stuff, re-creating its hero 
and his times. When—and too frequently—it becomes a 
Catholic polemic it is dull. 


No Minor Vices, By Epmunp S. WHITMAN. A. & C, 
Bont. $2.50.—This is the story of what goes on in th 
great Central American plantations where a few whit 
men and many natives toil and sweat so that groc 
men in the United States need not sing “Yes, we h: 
etc.” Considering the fruit with which its heroes, ; 
their dusky ladies, are connected it is a singularly hard 
boiled yarn. The protagonist goes down to the planta- 
tions with many ideals and “no minor vices.” He is in 
reverse before the story ends. 
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The BAKER & TAYLOR Co. 


BOOK = 
SERVIGE : 


For Better Bookshopping 


“Sometimes I wonder in the holiday 
mélée what would happen to the book 
trade if it could not fall back upon such 
a highly efficient book organization 
as The Baker & Taylor Co. of New 
York. When all others fail, this firm of 
jobbers carries on with speed and pre- 
cision, supplying the books of all pub- 
lishers.”,—Edwin Valentine Mitchell, 
world-famous bookseller. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 


Wholesale Dealers in the Books of All Publishers 
55 FifthAve. NEW YORK AtTwelfthSt. 
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CHRISTMAS 
GREETINGS @ 
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25°"ANNUAL SEAL 








Twenty-five Years 


—the money from the sale of 
Christmas Seals has promoted: 


—theestablishment ofsanatoriums 
for treating tuberculosis 


—the finding of tuberculosis in 
time to effect a cure 


—health inspection of school 
children 


—the teaching of habits that help 
to insure good health 


—the bringing of rest, good food, 
sunshine, fresh air, medical at- 
tention to sick children 


Stelp Fight yt SE ES 
Buy CuristMas SEALS 


THE NATIONAL, STATE AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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